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PREFACE. 


For some time a goodly number of the older residents of 
the Township of Beverly have requested me to place upon 
record a short sketch of the early settlement of the Township, 
while some at least of the older people were alive. 


This work began last sunmer, in a series of letters to the 
newspapers. After I had got started I found that the work 
was taking a more extended scope than I had intended, and it 
was proposed that the letters should be gathered up and be 
reproduced in book form as a more convenient way of preserv- 
ing them, and this suggestion has resulted in the publication 
of the present volume. 


I did my best to get as correct a history as possible, and 
I now dedicate it to the people of my native Township. 


Hoping that all the imperfections in the work will be over- 
looked, and that in the future it may form the basis of a more 
extended history of our district 

THE AUTHOR. 


BEVERLY, May 27th, 1889. 
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the residents of Beverly to give, through the columns of 

the newspapers, a sketch of the early history of that 
Township, along with some of the events that took place dur- 
ing the lapse of half a century. In acceding to the request, I 
could only wish that the task of giving these veteraus—these 
noble men and women that fought and won the great battle 
against the forest—a place on one of the pages in the his.ory 
of Canada had fallen upon some person who could have done 
the subject more justice than I can; for, as we ride or drive 
along the roads through our Township and see the broad acres 
that are cleared and fenced, the good barns, the fine and.com- 
fortable houses, the large orchards supplying our tables with 
all the fruits that can be produced in our climate; when we 
look at the yellow wheat fields, the waving grass, the fine herds 
of horses and cattle; the villages; there a noisy school house, 
there a neat church where but a few years ago nothing was 
to be heard but the rustle of the leaves, the dirge of the moan- 
ing pine, the howl of the savage wolf, or the still more savage 
yell of the wandering barbarian ; when we think of the mighty 


ie OR some time past I have been requested by a number of 
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ange that has taken place in so short a time, we feet like giv- 
ing them a place among the heroes of Waterloo and Inkerman, 
and they certainly compare well with the British band that 
was taken captive by che French, which, when Napoleon asked 
them to playa retreat, replied that they had never learned that 
kind of music. 


It is our intention to divide our work into six letters, name- 
ly, Sheffield, Clyde, Kirkwall, Rockton, Copetown and Troy, 
each settlement by itself, and in doing so we may at times have 
to retrace our steps in order to pick up some important event 
that I may have passed unnoticed, and I have done my best to 
get all accessible information, and get it as accurately as 
possible. 

Beverly was always considered a poor township, so much 
so, with the exception of a very few families who came in, in 
the early history of this section of country, that the neigh- 
boring townships were the favorites. Bverly’s rocks and 
swamps, and her towering pines, stood out as a barrier against 
her settlement, and to the emigrant who was seeking a home 
in the west, acted as finger-boards, telling him, like the Wan- 
dering Jew, to inove onward. Hence it was not until the year 
1810 that that portion of Beverly, where Sheffield now stands 
was anything but an unbroken forest. But in that year the 
late John A. Cornell took up the land where the most of Shef- 
field now stands, the farm which he lived on being the one now 
occupied by Mr. Christ. Ricker. He was for many years the 
preacher, doctor and lawyer of the new settlement. These 
professions are all separated now, and it is thought that a man 
can only do one thing ata time; but [suppose that in those 
early days the laws were fewer, the preaching more simple, 
and fewer people to get sick. 


However, about the same time a number of other families 
settled in the neighborhood, whose names we shall mention, 
and many of whose descendants live throughout this section, 
while others have passed into oblivion and their names are not 
known except by some of the older residents. Another of the 
pioneers was David Main, just east of the village, and the farm 
is now occupied by his two sons, Wesley and David. He had 
two brothers, who came in about the same time, Adam and 
Philip. Adam Main settled southeast of Sheffield on the farm 
now occupied by Joseph Ricker. The Mains were of Dutch ex- 
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traction and came from the State of New Jersey. John A. 
Cornell had two brothers, Joseph, who took a plot of about 500 
acres and lived on what is known asthe Heath farm. I believe 
there are only two of his family still living, Mrs. David Main 
and Samuel Cornell. About the same year another family by 
the name of Babcock moved in and settled on the farm now 
occupied by John Keachie, but after a short time sold out and 
moved one mile west upon the farm of Mr. B. Hammill, where 
for many years they kept an hotel, and many a weary traveller 
after a hard day’s march from the head of the lake, found rest 
tor his feet in that rude but comfortable bush tavern, There 
are noue of that family in this section now except Mr. Charles 
Babcock. 

Mr. Aaron Cornell settled on the farm of Mr. Wm. Young, 
better known as the Lloyd farm. He died about a year ago 
having outstripped all his competitors in the race of life, reach- 
ing the age of ninety-two years. The Cornells came from the 
State of New York, and were of Welsh extraction. One Aaron 
Brooks settled on Reuben Babcock’s old farm. None of his 
descendants are left here. Just north from this point two fam- 
ilies of U. E. Loyalists settled on the Warnock farm, the Sipes 
and McCartys. Just north of Sheffield, on what is known as 
the Garroch farm, the Keachie family settled. Many of their 
descendants remain throughout this section, where they are 
known and respected. John Meriam, David Aldridge, Asa 
Douglas and James Wedge, all of whom will be remembered 
by the older residents, settled upon the farms now owned by 
Thomas McQueen, Samuel Grummet and Wm. P. Wedge. At 
the place where Dr. Smith now resides, a man by the name of 
Murdock lived and kept a little wayside inn. Just west of John 
Ki: kpatrick’s farm, a man by the name of Wm. Bliss, who had 
a relative of the same name, was the first chair-maker in this 
section. Just one mile east of the village, in what is known as 
“Romulus,” Mr. Harry Lamb settled. He was a man who 
was known far and near, being a large land holder and stock 
raiser, and if any of the new settlers wanted to purchase cattle 
they could always get them from Harry Lamb. He also built 
a saw-mill and supplied people with lumber, and some years 
afterwards erected a grist mill. The farm now owned by Mrs. 
Adam Moffatt was taken up by Jonas Smith, and the More 
family, who settled just south of Sheffield, I think, comprised 
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all the first permanent settlers in this part of Beverly, and in- 
deed, most of the Township was settled at a later date. 

How these few scattered families, shut up in an almost 
unbroken forest, succeeded in mastering the difficulties and 
surmounting the many obstacles that lay in their way, I Suppose: 
will never be told. They are dead and the secret died with the 
last one of them that crossed the chilly waters. If they had 
faults, why remember them? If they made mistakes, why 
repeat them? No, let us rather extol their virtues, and as we 
stand beside their graves and Icok at the great inheritance they 
have left to their children and children’s children and to the: 
stranger, let us say—‘‘ Peace to their ashes.” 


There was one remarkable feature about these people which 
is worthy of imitation, and that is that although they were all 
or mostly all Americans by birth and had lived in those trouble 
some times previous to 1776, when the now United States had 
got their independence from Great Britain, that they had lived 
there for nearly thirty years to enjoy that boasted freedom, 
that although they had lived to drink in that bitterness which 
existed in the American mind against the old land for a quarter: 
of a century, when they came here they became perfectly loyal 
and said—‘‘ We are going to make our home in this country 
Its people and its Government use us well, and we will support 
it.” And some of them took sides with Britain in the war of 
1812, and many helped to put down the Rebellion of 1837. 


From 1810, the time when the first settlers came in, there 
were very few who came to stay. For the next few years those: 
who came were simply goers and comers, and these people 
devoted their energies to clearing their land and raising some- 
thing to feed their little families. In 18283 many of the children 
had come to that age when they should be sent to school, and 
those settlers, not unmindful of the duties they owed to their 
children and to the community, nor ignorant of the advantages 
of even the very limited education they were able to give to 
their families, set to work to build a school house, and one was 
put up cn the corner where John Steel’s blacksmith shop now 
stands. We believe it was the second school house built in the 
township, the first being near the Flamboro’ line, (many of its. 
pupils having occupied prominent positions, amongst whom is. 
Mr. Wm. C. Merriam, from whom much of my information 
has been obtained), and for many years was known as the 
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‘‘ Jones school house.” The first teacher in the Sheffield school 
was one Elias Smith, who boarded around in turn amongst the 
settlers as part of his salary. In the same year, 1823, the 
cemetery, now known as the “‘ Sheffield Cemetery,” was opened 
up and achild of Phillip Main interred therein. Our informant, 
who has now passed the winning post of three score and ten, 
tells us how the men took the little coffin under their arms and 
started through the bush to consign it to Mother Earth. The 
next who was buried there was old Mr. Weaver, father of the 
late Peter Weaver, whom we forgot to mention as one of the 
first settlers. Thus was opened up a place which proved in the 
end to be the last resting-place on earth of the men and women 
and many of the children who first opened up this section of 
country. 

In 1832 quite an addition was made to the settlement by 
the arrival of a number of families from England and Wales. 
The Culham family, the old stock, are all dead, but many of the 
younger members of the family still reside in this section. 
They were Welsh, and so was Mr. Griffith Lloyd, who for many 
years carried ou wagon-making on a large scale. Mr. Lloyd 
lives at Stratford now, and I think that he and John Ennis, 
who came in about the same time, are the only ones living who 
came into the township at that time. The other families who 
settled about Sheffield at that period were the Grummets, the 
Rarlows, the Willards, the Eagles, John Wells and his brother, 
James. These families all came from England and the older 
members of them are all dead, but many of their descendants 
are still living in the neighborhood. About the same time an 
agitation was gotten up to try and get a postoffice, which they 
secured through the influence of the late Mr. Shade, of Galt, 
and Mr. John A. Cornell was the first postmaster. 


In 1834 the people began to feel the necessity for some place 
of public worship, and the present U. B. Church was built in 
that year. I believe that it is the first church which was built 
in the township of Beverly. John A. Cornell was for many 
years the minister. Ministers from other denominaticns fre- 
quently preached in it, and before the English Church, east of 
Sheffield, was built, the late Dr. Boomer, then of Galt, preached 
in it somewhat regularly. 


In 1835 or 1836 Warner Churchill built a store on the place 
where Bond’s store now stands, and ran it for a short time, 
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when he took in as a partner the late Samuel Congo. They did 
quite a trade during the time they kept the store, when they 
sold out to Seth Holcomb, now of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He enlarged the store and did a large business. He also dealt 
in land and stock to a considerable extent. He took a leading 
part in all the public affairs of the township and county and 
was one of the township’s first Reeves. When Sheffield first 
got the postoffice, the mail caine through from Hamilton on 
horseback and afterwards by stage. Only one newspaper came 
to the place at that time and that was taken by John A. Cornell 
and known as the Hamilton Gazette. When it came the 
neighbors used to go in to hear the news. 


In 1850 Dr. Lundy came to Sheffield. When he first started 
he boarded with Seth Holcomb, and then with Peter Middle- 
miss, after which he purchased the place where Dr. Smith now 
lives. I may have occasion to speak of him in some of my 
future letters. 

The Stone Road was begun through Beverly in 18387, but 
was not finished until some years later, andit was a great boon 
to this part of the country, as the grain in those early days had 
tq be teamed through to Dundas. 

As Sheffield now stands there is Bond & Bro. in the old 
stand, Mr. C. W. Laing in a neat stone store on the north side 
of the road, Mr. Laing also runs the cheese factory ; Chas. 
Meyers, hotel keeper ; John Steele, blacksmith ; Wm. Brogan, 
wagon maker ; Mr. McPherson, teacher ; Rev. Mr. Moat, pastor 
of the U. B. Church, and Rev. Mr. Truax, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church; Dr. Smith in Dr. Lundy’s old stand. Jackson 
More runs the mail between Sheffield and Dundas. We believe 
that Mr. Charles Lamb, son of Harry Lamb, is the oldest native 
of the place. He was born on the old farm in 1816.. 

We are now able to trace the settlement of the west part 
of Beverly back beyond 1810, the period that I mentioned in my 
last letter, to the year 1800, when a man by the name of Linas 
Peck settled one and a half miles south of Sheffield, on the farm 
now owned by David Tansley, better known by the older resi- 
dents as the Munson farm. This man, Peck, chopped about 
ten acres, and the place was known for many years as the 
“Peck” clearing. He lett the place after other settlers began 
to come in, no person knew where he went. Philip Main, 
father of George Main, of Galt, was the first man that owned 
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a span of horses in this section, he was also the first who owned 
a waggon, and his services were in great demand at funerals 
for miles around. Philip Main always carried the corpse. 
About the year 1828 or ’30 two other families moved into 
Romulus, one mile east of Sheffield. Their names were, one 
Wallace, and the other, Sutherland. Old Mr. Wallace started 
a bakery along the road side and the Sutheriands ran what was 
known as Lamb’s Mills. Both families were well known in 
Galt. Robert Wallace, of Hamilton, and George, of Brantford, 
are of the Wallace family, and of the Sutherland family there 
are John, of Hanover, and Mrs. Robert Wallace, of Hamilton. 


Mr. Alonzo Bliss, whom I mentioned in my former letter 
as the first chair-maker in this section, my informant wishes 
me to state that he wasa man who was held in high esteem 
among the people on account of his piety ; that he and the late 
and respected John Merriam organized the first Sabbath 
School in Sheffield; that he afterwards moved to Galt, and 
thinks that he was the first chair-maker who started in Galt. 
In 1834, the year of the great cholera epidemic, word came into 
town that four men had taken that dread disease up on the 
stone road, just east of the town, and were lying there, dead. 
That the greatest excitement existed in the town need not be 
told, and that Bliss, along with the late Mr. Ssures, went up 
and buried them, and when these men returned from their 
loathsome mission, that they went down the street, singing a 
hymn. Bliss took the cholera that night and died. 


An anecdote or two in connection with the Sheffield school 
and I will conclude my Sheffield sketch by inserting Mr. 
Holcomb’s letter. It is very interesting, as it deals with things 
ata later date than Ido. The school house on the corner was 
built of logs ; the floor was about two feet from the ground. 
When it got old the youngsters of that day had got a hole 
worn and then tore through the floor in the north-west corner 
of the building. When the teacher dismissed the school the 
boys, instead of going out of the door, would jump into this 
hole and then crawl out through the foundation, and, by way 
of punishment for their misconduct, the Master would take his 
taws, go out doors, and run these fellows under the house and 
up through the hole, and then march them out through the 
door. Another party, who attended the Sheffield school, gives 
me the following which is too good to keep:—There were no 
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set school books in those days as now, but the children took 
any book that they happened to haye, the New Testament 
being the only general book in the school. Well, one day the 
Testament class was called up to read, when one of the pupils 
began to read the verse where the Jews were told that they 
would strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. The fellow began 
to spell his way through in this shape :—s-t-r-a-i-n-e-d (strained) 
a-t (at) a g-n-a-t (gate) a-n-d (and) s-w-a-l-l-o-w-e-d a c-a-m-e-l 
(saw-mill), which made the passage read that they strained at 
a gate and swallowed a saw-mill, much to the disgust of the 
teacher, but it was fun for the school. 

Below is the letter that I have received from Mr. Holcomb. 
I give the whole, as he gives names and incidents that I 
omitted giving :— 

Mr. Hoxtcome’s LETTER. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
July 10th, 1888. 

In the issue of the Reporter of the 6th inst., I read with 
much interest the exceilent letter of John A. Cornell, wherein 
he tells your readers much that must be new to some of them, 
of the early settlement of the northern part of Beverly. As 
succeeding letters will give the same information of those whose 
names should be mentioned in a like connection with other 
portions of the township, it seems to me that while the letters 
are in type a fitting opportunity is afforded at little expense to 
have thein arranged in a convenient form for circulation and 
preservation, as giving an early history_of the township. I 
write this letter, however, partly to express for my father, Seth 
Holcomb, and at his request, the satisfaction that Mr. Cornell’s 
letter gave him. To one of his age the circumstances of fifty 
and less years ago would need to have been very unfortunate, 
if a reminder of them were not pleasant, but beyond that the 
reminder is the more welcome when the circumstances and 
associations of those years were agreeable and the years them- 
selves counted prosperous. My father’s first visit to Beverly 
was in July, 1836, when with another man, also on horse-back, 
they went west from Hamilton through Dundas, etc., into 
Beverly as far as the log tavern, about a mile west of Sheffield, 
then kept by Wilder Babcock, where good entertainment was 
had, although the sleeping room was reached by a primitive 
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stairway. <A few years after he removed to Sheffield and com- 
menced a little business in the very little two-roomed store 
which Warner Churchill left vacant on his sudden change of 
residence with his family to this State. The store was tnen 
restored, and what it lacked in quantity and value, was made 
up in variety. There was not much the neighbors wanted 
which the little store did not have somewhere about. The 
butter and shingles, eggs and pork, beef, hides and oats, cattle 
and horses, were bought or received in trade. As the business 
grew and was successful, Bond’s present store was built, and 
there was for sale or exchange for the things just named, the 
usual choice of a country store, froma grindstone toa trimmed 
bonnet, from a rat trap to an overcoat, with the unusual choice 
of horses, cattle and carriages, of various ages or value, from 
somewhere about the store or farm, as the premises, purse or 
prosperity of the purchaser warranted. 


In the later years of father’s business, about 1855-6, a store 
was continued at Rockton, and Leonard H. Randall was aided 
in a promising store at St. George, until he came here in 1857 
or °58, where he afterwards became Mayor and had for many 
years unusual and great prosperity as a merchant and a private 
banker,which latter business in time merged into the strong 
Fourth National Bank of Grand Rapids Mr. Randall is now 
as genial and popular as he used to be in Beverly and St. 
George, being comfortably situated in Chicago. At the late 
Republican Convention in that city a middle-aged man from 
here came back, talking of Randall’s enthusiasm and _ hospi- 
tality, in the same way as William Snowball, Charles Coulters, 
the Lawrason family, and the boys of St. George of thirty years 
ago, will remember him. 

As a reminiscence I will recall to some old Beverly ac- 
‘quaintances a homeless boy, named McGonegal, who was 
working at Shannon’s at Romulus, and came to live at our 
house. He worked and went to school and Sunday school. He 
left, and the next [ heard of him was when he came to my office 
in New York from New Orleans in 1864 or ’65, accompanied 
with wife, children and nurse, second floor front rooms at the 
Metropolitan Hotel on Broadway, at a cost of $150 to $200 per 
week (war times), and at the same time was spending money as 
I recollect in probably equal amounts not so reputably. I was 
.at the store in New Orleans in 1866, of which he had control or 
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was owner. It wasa very large, wholesale drug store. What 
his relation with it was I do not well know, but hiscontrol was 
apparent. He said he had ‘‘run” cotton through the Federal 
lines and quinive through the Confederate lines and made 
money during the war in connection with Gen. Butler’s brother, 
George, and was worth $700,000. He entertained me nicely, 
and as we drove with an attractive ‘‘ turn-out” towards Lake 
Pontchartrain, I contrasted the famous ‘‘shell” road with 
** Beverly swamp ” when he and I[ as boys took the butter, eggs 
and hides weekly to Hamilton and brought home the usual 
choice of a country store referred to, with one or more rejuven- 
ated buggies or carriages from Williams & Cooper’s factory, 
Hamilton, hitched behind. And as he left me at the famous 
St. Charles Hotel, I wondered how a boy, whose father was a 
stone breaker on the Beverly stone road, could be worth 
$700,000, or a boy who had attended a Beverly Sunday School 
could lie so wickedly. He died soon after of yellow fever. His 
alleged friend, George Butler, was U.S. Consul to Cairo, Egypt, 
married a well-known actress in whose society the founder of 
a prominent New York paper is said to have died, and himself 
has died in natural course of human events. 

We are reminded by Mr. C.’s letter that father was compli- 
mented by appointments as Magistrate, Postmaster, and in 
other ways by the Government,—was a member of the old 
District Council, meeting at Hamilton, representing the now 
present counties of Wentworth, Halton, Brant and Waterloo, 
—-associated in Beverly township affairs with Wm. Dickson, 
(of Beverly), now deceased, and James McQueen, Malachia 
Sager and George Jones, who are now living,—that afterwards 
as Reeve for several years, he represented the township in the 
County Council and as such had much to do with the building 
of the Township Hall,—-that he wasconnected with the form- 
ation of the Agricultural Society, and was, I believe its first 
President,—with the establishment of the Division Court at 
Rockton, anc with other advances in the township’s history. 


Mr. Cornell has probably delayed his- mention of Beverly 
swamp till his next. I would pass it lightly, as would the foot_ 
man who tried to get over it. It commenced in its fullness 
about two miles below Sheffield, near Mawhinney’s, afterwards 
McClure’s, then corduroy and.mud to near Barlow’s; stage 
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passengers walked over and through it, drivers swore about it, 
and occasionally a hat floated on its miry surface. suggestive 
of the man and horse beneath. 


A little north was the hamlet called Rumolus, or Romulus. 
It was not much of a prohibition place, and perhaps the first 
was the best way to spell it,—but asa fellow who spelled his 
name in ihe last way was supposed to have had something to 
do with the founding of aucient Rome, the latter might have 
been the correct way. It is proper, however, to note that the 
Italian Rome was tounded some twenty-five hundred years 
before the Beverly Romulus and somewhat differed in location. 
Still 1am moved to the more glorious suggestion from the fact 
that I once saw a plot of this expected city, from which radi- 
ated somewhat diverging lines to Behring Straits, Australia, 
Cape Cod, London, ‘‘ Queen’s Bush,” Patagonia, ‘* Little York,” 
Mt. Vesuvious, and other notable points. Harry Lamb, sr., 
the founder was from Cornecticut. As Mr. C. says, Charles 
Lamb only remains of the old family. The latter, pardoning 
this personal reference, will not doubt my veracity, or recollec- 
tion when I call to his mind the favorite expression on election 
day that he voted on the ‘‘ goose pasture,”—and he did so vote 
for men of less natural capacity than himself, for few were 
blessed with greater. He will recollect the time when he, 
holding the plough and I driving the oxen, in breaking ground 
near the expected city, he gave me the distinctive differences 
between Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, and that his 
legs and my political lesson were marred by the half-broken 
and rebounding roots. The elder Mr. Lamb and his sons had 
asaw mill and grist mill. The latter was burned while father 
was the owner of the property by two young men whose 
names will be recollected. Buta better saw mill followed and 
for a part of each year considerable work was done. 


I do not wish to infringe on friend Cornell’s writings, and 
so pass old neighbors with a brevity, not otherwise justifiable, 
and come west to the old school house on the corner at Shef- 
field. It was of the block house shape, hewn logs, a door on 
the corner, and small windows on three other sides; a vener- 
able stone in the middle; a water pail and broom behind the 
door; a continuous desk about the sides, wherein were marked 
initials suggestive of previous scholars, most of whom have 
probably passed away. Solomon Shaver was then the master, 
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He was as old as the surroundings. He punished consistently. 
He twisted one leg about the other in a wonderful way. Being 
a little blind, a hole in the floor was convenient to boys who 
wanted to ‘go out”. But he taught well with Cobb’s Spelling 
Book, Kirkham’s Grammar, Dabold’s Arithmetic, and Olney’s 
Geography. There were near the same period as_ teachers 
Picton Brown, Edmund B. Wood, and later, Austin Smith. 


It was a custom of the boys, more meritorious perhaps in 
its breach than observance, to close the door on the ‘‘Master” 
on the last day otf school. It was tried on ‘‘Master” Brown on 
that day. The barricade was all right, but a rear attack from 
the back windows was not expected. The boys saved an at- 
tack on their respective flanks by executing a forward retreat 
through the front door, where the right foot of ‘‘Master” 
Brown waved as holding the tort. Mr. Wood was Provincial 
Treasurer, and died as Chief Justice of Manitoba. Mr. Smith 
became baliff at Hamilton. Some wanted a new school and 
some did not. One night the ends of the logs in the old house 
were torn out. and the top settled down. A man whom I have 
some reason to be acquainted with a good many years, told me 
the other day that the boys did it. I think he knew better. 
Well, it gave us a new school house, (not the present one). 
There we had Sunday school and singing school, where Isaac 
Bird taught at $l a quarter. Spectators were not admitted. 
He and his wife have lived many years at Adrian in this State. 
There isa State reformatory institution there that I occasion- 
ally visit officially. I called to see him about a year ago. I 
told him that he taught me ‘‘do, ra,” ete. It did not move 
him. ‘Scotland is burning,” etc., did not recall me. After we 
had given our opinions about those Beverly folks that went to 
Grand Rapids, [ told him who I was, and then he wondered if 
the rather heavy gray-haired man was little Johnnie Holcomb. 

We had spelling matches inside the school house, and our 
wrestlers settled the championship outside with Turnbull’s 
Corners and “all comers.” The glory of a young athelete, 
small in stature but great in prowess, living north of Sheffield, 
was trailed in the dust, however, when attending. a compli- 
mentary ‘‘chivaree” just south of us. He was captured by a 
sortie from the house and was held a welcome but not thank- 
ful guest till morning. We had debating societies, and when 
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Mr. McRoberts and I believe Peter Wood, of Troy, with their 
followers met Sheffied eloquence, we had a good time. 

Dr. Lundy, as Mr. C. says, came to Sheffield about the time 
to which I refer. He was agreeable, handsome, well learned in 
his profession, and rode his gray mare gracefully, and soon had 
plenty todo. He boarded at our house, slept over the store, 
worked hard and poked fun at Randall’s thin legs and zebra 
pants. There was a good deal of fever and ague about and the 
doctor showed me how to make ague medicine. I did not 
do much about it except attend to the rain-water department, 
but our success was most marked. Perhaps now I would be 
reliable in an ordinary ague case, and in other cases might fol- 
low a course similar to that of the young physician who, if not 
successful in certain complaints, threw his patients into fits, for, 
as he said, he was shoel (new version) on fits. 

But the years become modern. For the last time the four- 
horse stage, nine inside, and top covered, leaves Hamilton, 
with a stop at the old Half-Way House, another at Dandas, at 
Flamboro’, at ‘‘Barlow’s,” when, with a fresh four, we are 
whirled onward to Wilder Babcock’s, who neat, portly and 
jolly, received his callers, whence the stage rolled on, the pas- 
sengers warmer if the weather was cold, cooler it it was hot, 
because of the entertainment, until it lands us at Chapman’s or 
Lowell’s where the passengers say good-bye. And I end my 
long story. 

J. W. HoLcoms. 
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In the same year, five miles south of the Sheffield settle- 

ment, through an unbroken forest, where Troy is now 
situated, another settlement sprang up. Thus we see how the 
opinions of men differ and what a variety of tastes the human 
family have. One would naturally suppose that when a town- 
ship that was nothing more nor less than a wilderness was 
settled that people would huddle together; that they would 
push their conquest over the mighty forest from a common 
centre, each new-comer going back further from that centre 
until they had struck the boundary line of their municipality. 
But Beverly appears to have had a number of centres from 
which each little but plucky band of men and women started 
out to lessen the great gap of dark and dismal woods that lay 
between them, and to-day. As one rides over that once five 
miles of logs, brush, trees and water as I did the other day and 
sees from the beginning to the end one fine farm after another, 
—when I saw those farms, well-fenced, and the fields covered 
with waving grain ; the fine stock in the fields; the fine build- 
ings, to shelter both man and beast ; with wires strung along 
the roads to convey man’s thoughts to man, indeed everything 
to make home, sweet home, I asked myself the question, 
‘(Does man’s ingenuity know any limit, or his pluck any 
bounds; can his energies be measured, or is he like the little 
rivulet that flows on and on and on until its waters are lost in 


A I have already stated, Sheffield was first settled in 1810. 
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the mighty ocean. Look at what he has done and then ask 
what he can do, and echo will answer ‘‘ What?” I said that I 
am proud that Iam a Canadian; [am proud that I belong to 
a nation upon which the sun never ceases to shine; that I be- 
long to a nation whose home is the birth-place of liberty ; tl at 
I belong to that part of the empire which is the right arm of 
that mighty nation ; but Iam prouder still of the fact that I 
am a descendant of those early pioneers of our country—men 
that labored all the day in clearing the land and providing a 
home for the teeming thousands that would succeed them, and 
then burnt the midnight oil in informing themselves and study- 
ing up principles to inculcate into the young and rising gener- 
ation and taught them to hand them down to the next and to 
the next as long as time should roll. 


But I must stop. These thoughts carry me away from my 
subject. Troy, as I have said, lies about five miles south of 
Sheffield and was settled about the same year. The landabout 
Troy differs considerably from the land around Sheffield, it 
being more rolling; indeed, to the west and south of Troy I 
might say hilly. In the year 1810 there were seven families 
who moved into that section. The first was Hugh Mulholland, 
who settled on the farm now occupied by his grandson Wel- 
lington Mulholland. Just east of the village his son, Hugh, is 
still living. Just east of the homestead, a little farther on, 
George Mulholland lives, another grandson of Hugh’s. He has 
occupied the position of Reeve of the township. His farm was 
taken up by one John Macllroy in 1833. His family has all dis- 
appeared. The Mulhollands were Americans by birth and 
came from the State of New Jersey. This family is aud has 
been highly respected in the neighborhood. On the north side 
of what is known as the old Plank Road James Jones settled in 
1817. The farm is stillin the hands of the family. His son, 
Andrew, is living upon it at the present time. Besides, there 
are other members of the Jones family living in this vicinity. 
Farther east from Troy John Clement settled. He came from 
England and settled upon the farm he now resides on in 1882. 
He is now 84 years old and was a member of Beverly Council for 
many years. Farther east yet Andrew Patrick settled at an 
early date. I have not got the exact date of his settlement. 
He is still alive and part of his familv are on the homestead. 
East yetthe Boylefamilysettled. Joseph Boyleresidesin Dundas 
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at present ; but the most of the family live in the neighborhood, 
where they were born. On the south side of the road David 
Abel settled settled on the farm which is now occupied by 
Walter Misener, Following up the south side of the road near 
the village, there was a lot of 00 acres of land with a saw mill 
thereon. The land was owned by one Wm. Wedge, who built 
the mill in 1816 and slashed down about 20acres. In ISIS Adam 
and Peter Misener came in and purchased the 400 acres of land 
and the saw-mill, paying the sum of $2,325, ora little less than 
$6 per acre, millandall. Peter Misenerisdead. Hisson, John, 
is still on part of the old farm. Adam Misener is still alive, 
hale and hearty, and 90 years of age, which shows the reward 
that people receive for abstaining from those vices that very 
often make men old at 50. About the year 1828 Stephen Nisbet 
settled on the farm now eccupied by his son, Robert. Other 
members of this family reside in the neighborhood. 


In enquiring of the old man, Misener, for the facts of the 
early settlement of that section of country, I told him what I 
wanted them for. He took a Knowing look at my more youth- 
ful appearance, as much as to say, * I wonder now if he can do 
this thing as wellas I could? Can he tell the people of to-day 
the hardships of those early years? Can he make the people 
understand when he describes the old log-house, with the 
chimney stuck in one end and kitchen, parlor and bed-rooms 
all in one room: with an old rung ladder te get up and down 
the stairs with; will he stop the funeral procession and tell 
them how we took our loved ones to the grave in lumber 
Wagons, atound stumps and over corduroy bridges, or would 
they stop as they roll along in their carriages to listen to his 
story?” I said ‘** Yes, old man. I want to hear your story. 
I want to write a book, so that not only the people of to-day 
shall know of your valor, of the great battles that you won, but 
that your names shall be handed down to posterity and people 
yet unborn shall Know of your gcod deeds.” 


Peter Misener was the first man that got a_ stove 
in the neighborhood. It was quite a sight and the 
folks thought he was getting proud. They showed it to 
an Irishman, who declared that Peter Misener had got 
the divil in his house, and he had run his tail up 
through the roof. The Coleman family came in in 1812. 
There were two brothers, John and William. John settled on 
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the farm now owned by Walter Misener, which runs down 
to the 4rd Concession, taking in what is now part of Troy. 
Mrs. S. B. Lawrason, of St. George, is one of the family. Wil- 
liam settled just to the north of John. There are none of his 
family here that I know of. Of the female part of the Cole- 
man family there are Mrs. Adam Misener, of Troy, and Mrs. 
Nelson Vrooman, of Harrisburg, still living. Mr. Conrad 
Misener came in at a later date, I think in 1833. Of his family, 
one is on the old farm, east of the village; Walter lives close 
by, and one of them is a minister in the Methodist Church, 
and another, Sidney, is a merchant in the village. 

Then the land north of this point, between what is now 
Troy and what was known as the Cornell settlement at that 
time, was taken up at a later date by John Humphrey, John 
Lee, one Burkholder, and a man by the name of Howell, who 
got into some trouble about wheat in Dundas and was forced 
to leave. The farm now owned by John Gamble was taken up 
by 2 man by the name of Showers, and one McCormack was 
on the same place. These families have all disappeared. 

The school house was built first in 1824 on the side-road just 
north of the village and was the third schvol house in the town- 
ship, and a Mrs. Cline, grandmother of Mr. Ww. Rosebrugh, 
late of Branchton, now of North Carolina, was the first teacher, 
and James Deary was the second. Thus we see that the people 
took an interest in the education of their growing families at a 
very early date; indeed, as soon as possible after their settle- 
ment they turned their attention in this direction. 


In 1859 an agitation was got up to form a company and 
build a good road for a thoroughfare through that part of the 
townshiv. After the forming of the company they decided to 
make the road of plank. The completion of this road gave 
that part of Beverly quite a boom. Adam Misener was the 
secretary and treasurer of the company, and measured all the 
lumber, The late Andrew Moscrip, of near Galt, had the con- 
tract and pulled allthe stumps on the road previous to this. 
The people of that section had to go clear to Dundas for their 
mail matter, what little they received; but an agitation was 
got up to get a post office for the place and call it Troy. They 
succeeded, and the late Alexander McRoberts was the first 
postmaster. Jonathan Palmer was the first blacksmith that 
started in the place long before Troy was Troy, and he being a 
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good workmen, people came from a long distance to get their 
work done. Mr. Palmer lives at Branchton now, an old and 
respected resident. Mr. Samuel Neff, still living, was the first 
storekeeper in Troy. He was succeeded by the late Brice Mc- 
Roberts, who took as partuer his nephew, Alexander Mc- 
Roberts, now of Toronto. They also dealt considerably in 
lumber. The business afterwards passed into the hands of 
Alexander McRoberts, who carried it on successfully for many 
years. He is aman that is well known, and through his own 
pluck, energy and ability has gained a Provincial reputation 
and acquired a competency at an early day, and has gone to 
spend the remainder of his days in the Ontario capital. 


Later on there was a grist mill erected, which passed 
through the hands of a number of people, noticeably Joseph 
Stenabaugh, who, I think, is no longer living; Peter Wood, 
now of Brantford, and others, but was burnt down a few years 
ago, and never re-built, as it proved in some way not to be a 
paying investment, St. George, a few miles to the west, with 
its fine water-power, being a too heavy competitor. Troy, like 
mauy other villages which got their growth at their birth, was 
unfortunate in losing many of its energetic citizens, and with 
the exception of a few fine farm houses, has not made much 
improvement for quite a number of years. The Episcopal 
Methodists built a church about a mile east of Troy. I could 
not find out the exact date when it was built, but think it was 
somewhere late in the thirties.- They also purchased a piece of 
ground for a cemetery, of which Malachi Sager, Adam Misener 
and Henry Mow were the first Trustees, and the first person 
interred in this ground was a child of Rev. Benj. Lawrence. 
The first minister that was sent to Troy was Rev. Mr. Stoney, 
and before the church was erected he used to preach in Mr. 
Huch Mulholland’s house. 


The business men of Troy, as it now stands, are :—Mr.Geo. 
Clark, merchant and postmaster; Mr. Sidney Misener, mer- 
chant in the brick store that Mr. McRoberts built ; anda couple 
of blacksmiths, whose names I did not get. A few.years ago 
they tore down the old church and built a fine and commodious 
brick church. Tne present minister is the Rev. Mr. Laird 
The present school teacher is Mr. Wm. Hay, who has been as- 
sisted for the past few years by Miss Mary Babcock. 
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With the tide of emigration we move westward to the 
farm now occupied by Mr. Malachi Sager, jr., which was set- 
tled in 1826 by his father, Mr. Malachi Sager, sr., who is still 
living and is now in the 92ud year of his age, and in my inter- 
view with him the othe: day I found his intellect quite clear, 
and although memory is one of the first faculties affected by 
age and dimmed by years, his is still retentive and it was a 
Surprise to me to hear him recall with accuracy the events of 
those earlier days, as well as those of later years. He was 
born in the State of New York and is of German extraction. 
The old man boasts of his loyalty and says that his grandfather 
helped to take Quebec under Wolfe. He gave me the number 
of houses (and I suppose they wouldn’t be called houses now) 
that stood between Fiamboro’ and St. George, and to show 
the change that so few years have brought about; that 
road that is now so spotted and in many places presents the 
appearance of a village, at that time only contained thirteen 
houses. He rehearsed many of those bitter scenes of 1837 and 
told of the soldiers breakfasting in his garden. 

Just east of the Sager homestead, on the farm now occu- 
pied by Louis Wood, a man by the name of Munn settled. 
They left many years ago and nothing is known of them since. 
Further east the farm now occupied by John Bleasdell was 
taken up by his father, Jonathan Bleasdell. Crossing the road 
to the south, some years later a Mr. Acre settled on the Iron- 
side farm. Westward, the farm now owned by William Robb 
was settled by William Rolston. Some of this family still re- 
side in this section. On this farm was the first orchard that 
was known in this section. I was shown an apple tree that 
had a circumference of eight feet eleven inches. Old Mr. 
Sager, in pointing to the tree that 62 years ago, when he came 
to that section, Mrs. Rolston gave him a pail of apples which 
she had picked from that tree, which, strange to say, is loaded 
this year as well as any other tree in the orchard, and I thought 
as the old gentleman was relating the incident, that it must be 
pleasant in looking back over the long and eventful life, for- 
getting the ups and downs, to recall those little acts of kind- 
ness that helped to make the life of even a pioueer pleasant. 

Between the old Sager homestead and the Governor’s Road, 
leaving the place where Harrisburg now stands a little to the 
‘west, in 1826 there were just three families settled. These were 
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Barney Markle, who was widely known through that section 
for many years as one of the first ministers who used to preach 
in the old Troy church. Just here I will relate an incident of 
my own recollection. When alittle boy I attended a funeral 
in the old church, at which Barney Markle preached the ser- 
mon, and when he addressed the mourners he asked them to 
stand up. Another family was that of Andrew Oweman, and 
the third, Wm. Shaver, had built a saw-mill previous to 1826, 
but it never ran after that date. To the north of the 3rd Con- 
cession, on the Gore, the Wait family settled. They came in 
about the year 1822 or ’23. The land from the 3rd to the 5th 
Concessions, on the west side of the road, now known as the 
Town Line, which is now owned by Jas. Sager and others, was 
bought by Samuel Smith, Jeremiah Wait and Harvey Wait, 
from William Chisholm, father of D. B. Chisholm, late of 
Hamilton. The land lying on the east side was gradually set- 
tled, the Huntley place being settled by Zachariah Odell, and 
the farms now owned by John KE. Sager and Walter Henderson 
by the Beemer family. 

Another family of considerable note moved in at an early 
date. [refer to the Cooley family. There were two brothers, 
Preserved and Andrew. Andrew died a year or two ago, but 
Preserved Cooley is still living and has occupied many promin- 
ent positions, and was appointed a J. P. a number of years ago. 
He married one of Mr. B. Beemer’s daughters. Another old 
family, in this section on the 5th Concession, was Wm. Smith. 
He has been dead for many years, and his son, David, is on the 
old homestead. The north half of Lot 9, in the 4th Concession, 
was taken up by Joseph Cornell, about the year 1826. Lot 10 
was settled by the Meriam family. Joseph Cornell also took 
up the place now owned by Albert Heath and Silas Cornell. 
Another old family in the Troy section was the Bennet’s, they 
lived near the village. But there is scarcely any of them left, 
they are either dead or have moved away from the place.. 
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went south five miles to Troy. I now start from the same 

point and go north-east about the same distance, when I 
reach the village of Kirkwall, and your readers will recollect 
that I stated that the first settlers of Sheffield and Troy were 
all, or mostly all, Americans by birth, and that it was not until 
later on that other nationalities began to ccme in, if you could 
call the Americans a nation at that early period. 

But at Kirkwall we meet with a very different class of people 
altogether. A very large percentage of the pioneers of the 
Kirkwall section came from Scotland, men and women who 
had left the land of the thistle for the purpose of hewing out a 
home for themselves and little families beyond the sea. And 
if pluck and energy was needed by those early settlers who 
came from the State of New York and other States to leave 
their homes and go into the backwoods of Canada, how much 
more pluck and energy did it require for those who knew noth- 
ing at ail of pioneer life, nor even the work that had to be per- 
formed ; a people who had lived in an old country,—a conntrv 
that had been settled for centuries; indeed a country where 
the room for the last man, woman and child seemed to be taken 
up. Then another thing strikes the traveller most forcibly as 
be winds his way through that section, over rocks and through 
swamps and marshes, which that hardy class settled in the 


| N my last letter I made Sheffield my starting point and 
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very worst part of the Township of Beverly. In enquiring of 
Wallace McDonald, Esq., who was riding through that sec- 
tion with me, how, on such land, the people of that part 
had done so well; most of them comfortable, some of 
them wealthy, he said that they were good farmers and good 
managers, that although the land was poor, they had been 
brought up in a country where everything that was in the land 
was taken out to the very best advantage and that they had 
put that knowledge which they brought with them to a practi- 
cal test; and I could not help thinking of the Seotchman’s 
reply to Dr. Johnston on the definition of oatmeal, which the 
doctor said was food for English horses and Scotchmen, Scotty 
replied that England raised good horses and Scotland good 
men. I repeat that if ever this was true, it was true of these 
men, for you could see in passing through from the general 
appearance of the farms, the stock, and the buildings, that 
every advantage that could be got was taken, and, indeed, they 
appeared to be doing well where we could see no advantage 
that could be got. However, we arrived at Kirkwall, where 
we found our old friend, Willie Dixon, who said that he would 
give us all the information he could, and we proceeded to the 
cemetery, and as I stood in the ‘‘ city of the dead” and saw the 
ground so spotted with tombstones I thought that we do not 
need a page like the ‘‘ Monarch of the East ” to remind us that 
we are mortal. There a father, here a mother; there a hus- 
band, here a wife; there a brother, here a sister. There they 
lay, from the man that has seen his four score years, down to 
the babe that could scarcely hsp its mother’s name, and 1] 
thought what a sad, sad tale these stones tell. Our attention 
was particularly taken up with the tomb of an old soldier who 
haa fought under Graham in Spain. He had passed through 
the last conflict. He had answered the last roll-call, not on the 
bloody fields of Spain, but away from the scenes of his former 
conflict in the backwoods of Beverly; not under Graham, 
but under a commander that never lost a battle. The name on 
the tombstone was Wm. Wight, and on the back of the stone 
were four verses cut out, and [ was informed that they were 
composed by his son, James Wight. Thev are good and I will 
just give them here, but first let me say that [ did not find out 
what year the cemetery was laid out; but the first one interred 
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was a child of Mr. Mitchell in 1889, just six years after the first 
settlement of the place, Kirkwall being settled first about 1832. 
The following are the lines on the stone :— 


‘*T fought with Graham in fort and field, 
Beneath the burning sun of Spain ;_ 

I stood unhurt ’mong heaps of dead, 
Upon Barrossa’s bloody plain. 


Well may Britain proudly boast, 

Of many fields her sons have won ; 
Though they lie mouldering in the dust, 
In every clime beneath the sun. 


Ye storms of time, roll on, roll on, 
Dawn, dawn ye days of peace and love; 
When Zion’s songs from every throne, 
Shall sound like anthems from above. 


Once more I'll hear the trumpet sound, 
To burst the chains that hold us here ; 
Not Albuera’s thundering sound, 

But Christ, our Saviour, in the air.” 


Kirkwall was first known as ‘‘Little Scotland,” and was first 
settled in 1882 by Robert Dickson and his family, and Thomas 
Watson. Their families still occupy the old hoisesteads. 
Jaccb McCarty (later of Galt) about the same time took up the 
farm now occupied by F. McBain. McCarty sold shortly after 
settling on it to the Buchanan family. This family consisted 
of the old man and his wife, four sons and one daughter. The 
parents were well advanced in years when they settled there, 
and soon passed away. The sister married about the begin- 
ning of 1837 one McTavish, of Nassagaweya. The sons were 
Hugh, Duncan, Donald and Dugald. Hugh and Duncan died 
after being there a number of years, and the place was sold to 
McBain. Another sister, with her husband, Duncan McColl, 
settled on the farm now occupied by John Gilbert, jr. Mrs. 
McColl died a few years after settling and left one daughter, 
who soon after married, and then the old man sold out to John 
Gilbert, sr. Robert Parker was also one of the first settlers on 
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the farm now occupied by his son, Joseph. James McQueen 
and Alexander Innes settled on the farm now occupied by Mr. 
McQueen, in 1833, McQueen on the west half, Innes on the east 
half. A few years after Innes sold out to McQueen and pur- 
chased the place now occupied by Mr. Benjamin Dickson from 
one Thomas Wallace. Mr. Innes was Collector of Taxes for 
the Township of Beverly from 1842 to 1849, both years included. 
He then sold out to Dickson and moved to the County of 
Bruce, and died a few years ago. James Stewart settled on 
the farm (lot 18) now owned by John Whetham, and about 
1833 or ’34 sold to John Fairgrieve, sr. and jr., (the father and 
grandfather of John B. Fairgrieve and Hugh Fairgrieve, now 
of Hamilton), who lived there for several years and then sold 
to one Robert Purvis, who in turn sold to Whetham. There 
was another son, Hugh Fairgrieve, who lived on the farm with 
his father and brother, and who married a Miss Mary Ann 
Roberts, of a neighboring family, who are yet alive and on a 
farm up Mill Creek, not far from Galt. John Frier, sr., settled 
about 1833 on the farm west of Whetham’s, and his son, John, 
still occupies it and also 50 acres on the concession south of 
where he lives. John Menzies, sr., in 1836 bought out one Mar- 
latt, and still remains on the same place with his family, (the 
old man is and has been for some time quite poorly in health). 
One James Kerr took up the lot west of Menzies’ farm and 
sold to Mr. Roberts, who came out at the same time as the 
Fairgrieves. Roberts had quite a large family of sons and 
daughters. Roberts died soon after coming out, and his widow 
kept a sort of store and supplied the early settlers with many 
articles which in those days could not be got short of Galt or 
Dundas. The farm next west, part of Lots 12 and 13, was first 
settled by one Alex. McKerlie, who sold in 1837 to George 
Carter, who occupied it until he died in 1880, and the farm is 
now occupied by William Middlemiss. The farm now owned 
by Edward Johnson was first taken up by a Robert Riddell 
about 1882, the father of what is now known as “Chief Rid- 
dell,” of near Rockton. He sold to the Johnsons. Robert 
occupied the north half and John the south half. John sold 
out and moved on to the farm now occupied by his son, 
Andrew, which farm he purchased from Adam Ker (an ex- 
Mayor of Galt). George Allan settled in 1837 on the farm 
now owned by John Jamieson (south part Lot 21, Concession 
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7) He was an old man when he came to the country, aud 
after a few years sold to Jamieson. James Stewart, when he 
sold out to the Fairgrieves, took up the farm now occupied by 
his son, Archibald, about one mile east from Kirkwall. Robert 
Riddel, known as ‘“ Kirkwall Robert,” was a son-in-law of 
Robert Dickson and came to this country with the Dickson 
family. He first took up the west 50 acres of the Whetham 
farm, and he sold the same to the Fairgrieves when they came 
out. Robert worked a few years for Mr. and Mrs. Roberts and 
then took up the farm now occupied by his family at Kirkwall. 
George Jamieson and Themas Jamieson settled on the farms 
now occupied by their families about one and a quarter miles 
west of Kirkwall. They married about 1837, daughters of 
Robert Dickson. George, Thomas and George’s wife have 
passed away to the Land of the Leal, but Mrs. Thos. Jamieson 
is still alive, and with her son, Robert, on the old homestead. 
The two Jamieson families, the Riddel family, and the Dick- 
son’s form a very important portion of the population around 
Kirkwall. 

The side-road south and north from Kirkwall was not 
opened for several years after the first settlement. The main 
roads south were the old Guelph Road, asit was called. When 
going east and south, and in going west to Galt they took the 
8th Concession, west, to what is now Harvie’s; then took the 
road leading to John Scott’s place; and then west to Corrie’s, 
Alex. Markle’s place, Mr. Hill’s, Gibson’s, Hendrie’s, Mulhol- 
land’s and Warnock’s; then touching the 8th Concession again 
and striking the Stone Road at Fraser’s, at the Dumfries Line. 
And when going to Lamb’s Mill they went west from the old 
church to the west side of Lot 16, then south along the west 
side of the Menzie farm to the 7th Concession; then south 
through what is now Mr. Blake’s place and Clelemas, and 
struck the Stone Road near where McClure now keeps the Toll- 
gate. 

The old log Church was built in or about 1835 or 1836, and 
on the site now occupied by the shop of Walter Tait. The Rev. 
Thomas Christe organized the first congregation and held ser- 
vice there once in three weeks. The first lay out of the church 
ground was one acre square on the north-east corner of Dick- 
son’s farm. The first burial therein was in Sepetember, 1837,— 
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a child of James Mitchell’s. It was interred in the south-east 
corner of the church ground, and was removed to another part 
of the ground when the stone church was erected in 1847. The 
second burial was in 1844, it being the wife of Wim. Riddle, sr., 
and grandmother of Wm Riddle, now of south part of Lot 5, 
Conc. 9. The old Church, in its original state, if it could be seen 
by the present congregation, would be amusing and a surprise 
to many of the younger portion. A short description may be 
interesting :—The door was in the east end; from the door an 
aisle ran through to the west end. The Minister sat ona rough 
pine plank, with his back to the west wall. In front of him 
was a desk or place for the Bible to rest upon. It was made of 
a piece of maple split out of a log, ther hewn with an axe, and 
then planed smooth. It was elevated in front a little and was 
supported by four holes being bored in the bottom, into which 
were driven four long legs like the legs of a herm. On each 
side of the Minister was a table made of a pine board, smoothed 
off, and running to the wall north and south; these tables were 
used at Sacraments. There was a row of seats on each side of 
the aisle. Each seat was simply a rough pine plank, with a 
block of wood under the ends next the logs or side of the build- 
ing. The plank rested on top of the block. The end near the 
aisle was supported by an iron-wood pole running along-each 
side of the aisle, with holes bored in the under side and legs 
put in, and forming a trestle for the ends of the planks 
used as seats, and male or female who went into one of 
the seats had to step over the trestle, about sixteen inches 
high, and then take a seat on a rough pine plank and sit there 
without any back to lean against, unless they got next to the 
wall, when they had the logs for a back, and there sit and 
listen to two long sermons, one after another, each sermon 
half as long again as any common sermon we hear now. UCon- 
trast these times with the present, and the fine, substantial and 
commodious stone church now used, with the fine, open pews, 
with cushioned seats and backs, with every modern improve- 
ment of the age (except th’ kist of whistles), and when we com- 
pare the early settlements with the present time, the presént 
generation may well feel proud of the push, tact and principle 
of their primitive fathers. (I forgot to mention that the stove 
first in use in the old church was a sheet-iron one, about 18 or 
20 inches in length, and otherwise in proportion, and anything 
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but sufficient to keep the house warm or comfortable). Mr. 
Christie continued to preach only a few years after the old 
church was fitted up, and Rev. James Roy, of St. George, suc- 
ceeded him until about 1847. Rev. Mr. Porteous was stationed 
at Kirkwall about the end of 1817, and the new church was 
built in 1848. 

In the fall of 1846 Lemuel Tait purchased the plot now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Christie, and built a house,—the west part of 
the present structure,—and also a blacksmith shop, where 
Christie’s barn now stands. He carried on his trade as black- 
smith for several years, and then Mr. John Galbraith succeeded 
him. 

Early in the fitties, Malcom Campbell got the place at the 
corner and started a store and did well, and shortly after the 
postoffice was started, first twice a week, then thrice a week, then 
a daily mai!. Mr. Campbell sold out to Wm. McMillan about 
the beginning of 1858 and went to Lucknow, where he still is 
in business. McMillan ran the store business until about eight 
or nine years ago, when he sold out to the present occupant, 
Geo. Christie. Shortly after Mr. Campbell started business, 
the building now standing east of the store was put up and a 
tavern opened, but it could not be made to pay and had to 
close up asa tavern or hotel. About the same time the store 
on the north-west corner of Mr. McQueen’s farm was put up by 
Donald Martin, Mr. McQueen’s son-in-law; and Mr. Martin 
carried on the business of store-keeping for several years and 
did quite a successful business. 

The common school was opened about 1842. Mr. John 
Harkness was the first, or about the first teacher. The old 
church was from that time until the new church was built 
used as a school house and church. The new school house was 
built in or about the year 1861. Robert McQueen has been the 
teacher for many years. 

I send youa letter from Mrs. Adam Robertson, who is a 
daughter of old Mr. Wallace, and sister of Robert Wallace, of 
Hamilton, to take extracts from : 
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A Lapy Gives SoME REMINISCENCES. 
FERNDELL,” GUELPH, 


July 18, 188s. 
Mr. CORNELL. 

DseAR SrR,.—-Beverly being my first-home in this new 
country, I was much pleased to read your reminiscences of the 
Beverly Pioneers. It is many years since I left there, but 
there were incidents connected with that early time that are 
photographed on my memory, which time cannot efface. The 
names you gare are quite familiar to me, and I occasionally 
pay a visit to Mrs. David Main nee Polly Gornell. At your 
request I will try to add a little to your manuscript. but you 
will please excuse all mistakes, as I belong to the old school 
and am unaccustomed to newspaper writing. The first family 
I shall mention is Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wallace, with four sons 
and three daughters. They came from Scotland in the year 
IS3{ and settled in Beverly in the fall of that year. He bought 
100 acres of land, partly cleared, from Harry Lamb. Before he 
could give him a deed Mr. W. had to advance money to the 
same H. L. to get up his own deed from the Canada Company. 
I mention this to show the scarcity of money.) Mr. W. also 
bought a village lot from him in Romulus, built a house, and 
Kept a grocery store for some years there. The heads of the 
family have long been gathered to their fathers, also two sons 
and a daughter. 

Romulus was laid out by old Mayor Lamb. He calculated 
on it rising to a great city like the one he named it after, but 
alas! the name was too aristocratic for a new country, and it 
died a natural death. I only know of another lot being bought 
there, by Mr. Adam Robertson, a young Scotchman who ar- 
rived later on the same fall. He was a millwright and put up 
old Mr. Joseph Cornell’s sawmill at the homestead. Money 
was not very plentiful amongst the old settlers in those days, 
so he bargained with him for 100 acres of land, paying Mr. 
Cornell the balance in money. He was the other one who 
bought alot in Romulus. About two miles back from the 
main road was a place called *“Littk Scotland,” where some 
five Scotch families lived. One was Mr. Roberts. He br ought 
with him a well tilled purse of yellow Geordies. Mrs. Roberts 
was of a very lively, cheerful disposition. With her winsome 
daughters many a pleasant gathering was held at her house en 
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a winter’s evening. I think the best sleigh ride I ever had was 
behind a yoke of young oxen. Buffalo robes were a scarce 
article in those days, but the deficiences were made up with a 
plentiful supply of straw, Scotch plaids, and an occasional 
quilt or two, and leal hearts kept Jack Frost at a distance. It 
was to Mrs. Roberts’ we were going, and a most enjoyable 
time was spent. When leaving about the ‘twee short hours,” 
a dance was proposed in the kitchen, the orchestra being com- 
posed of poker and tongs, tin covers and vocal music. And 
when the ‘mirth got fast and furious,” the fiddler on the 
poker and tongs, Mr. John Johnston, came in too close contact 
with the dancers and poked a hole in one of the guest’s ears. I 
hope you do not for one moment imagine that there was any 
other influence there but mirth and good friendship. And on 
our departure each one was provided with a hickory torch to 
light us through the bush. 

Another highly esteemed family lived near by, Mr. John 
Fairgrieve, and his kind, amiable partner and family, also Mr. 
John Fairgrieve, j1., and his family lived there. He built a 
new log house, and the neighbors all around were invited on a 
New Year’s Eve to the house warming, and a very genial host 
he made. The house was divided by a temporary partition of 
unseasoned boards. After we had done justice to a good, sub- 
stantial supper, the dishes were removed to behind the par- 
tition to make room fora dance. No pianos in those days, our 
music was vocal. Mr. Fairgrieve, sr., was a splendid whistler. 
Mr. Adam Robertson sang a good song, and I have no doubt 
some of the old settlers will remember a favoritesong amongst 
them that he sang, ‘‘When Charlie first came from the North.” 
When all were tripping the light fantastic toe, down came the 
partition and broke most of the dishes. In those primitive 
days, when there was a party or a bee, all the neighbors’ 
dishes were borrowed for the occasion. However, the break- 
ing of the dishes did not mar the enjoyment of the evening. 
Two of the company composed a piece of poetry on the gather- 
ing. I will quote a verse: 


“On the first of the year, 
We all did appear, 
At the graceful board of young Johnnie ; 
Some met his lass, others took their glass, 
But the most o’ us met with our cronies.” 
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It is both pleasant and sad to recall those early days, as so 
many have passed away to the land of theleal. But ‘‘ there are 
still some few remaining who remind us of the past,” and I 
hope they will give us a few sketches of their young days in 
the Beverly bush. 


After giving you the balance of what might properly 
be called the Kirkwall letter, I shall add to it another im- 
portant sketch in the history of Beverly, the people on the 
other side of the big swamp, on the 9th Con., better known 
now as the Valens Settlement. But there are a few things 
about Kirkwall that I wish to notice before crossing over into 
the Valens section, among which are the first church session 
in 1836, the number of members then and now, the present 
session, the number and names of the different ministers since 
1847, the time when the Rev. John Porteous took charge of the 
church. In going through that section I would just say here, 
before going any farther, that I called on James McQueen, sr., 
and would have liked to have seen him, but he was out at the 
time. He is 82 years of age, and one of the oldest settlers, if 
not the oldest, in that section, and for many years has been 
one of the leaders of public thought and has occupied many 
public positions in the township. The same may be said ot 
his son, Thomas, and another son, James, is Postmaster of 
Dundas. But as TI intend to take up the municipal record of 
the township of Beverly later on, I shall pass on for the present 
to note the growth of the church at Kirkwall. During the 
lapse of over half a century and while the years have brought 
with them a great change, it would be well for the people of 
to-day, with all their advantages, to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Are we doing all we can, as did those early veterans 
who worked so hard to sustain a place of worship in the back- 
woods of Canada, wherein they might worship the God of their 
fathers, that among all their hardships they attended to these 
things among the first.” 

Rev. Mr. Porteous was succeeded in the pastorate of the 
congregation by Rev. Isaac Campbell in June, 1876, whose 
resignation was accepted on Noyember Ist, 1876, and the Rev. 
Robert Thynne was inducted as his successor on May Ist, 1877. 
Mr. Thynne tendered his resignation in April, 1882, and on 
October 3, 1882, the present pastor, the Rev. Samue) Carruthers, 
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was ordained and inducted into the pastoral charge of the con- 
gregation. The first elders of the congregation were, Andrew 
McKnight, Thomas Watson and Walter Robinson. The mem- 
bers of the present session are, Robert McQueen, Andrew 
McKnight, Alexander Mitchel, Robert Garroch, C. W. Laing, 
John McPhail, William Riddle and Willian: Stewart. The 
first named was ordained in January, 1857; McKnight and 
Mitchell in 1877 ; Garrock, McPhail and Laing in 1882 ; Stewart 
and Riddle the present year, 1888. The number of members 
on the roll in 1836 was 40. The names were (that is the heads 
of houses), Messrs. John McNab, Adam Thomson, James 
Stewart, Mr. Roberts, Thomas Jamieson, Robert Dickson, 
Thomas Watson, John Fairgrieve, sr., John Fairgrieve, jr., 
David Martin, John Cowie, Robert Riddle, William Riddle, 
Alexander Innes, James Mitchel, John Frier, Robert Wallace, 
sr., Hugh Fairgrieve, William Cartner, Robert Valens, Andrew 
McKnight and James McQueen. There are a number of others 
whose names appear in 1837, but the foregoing are the names 
of the heads of houses on the Roll for 1836. The number of 
members at present is about 170. Mr. James McQueen has 
filled the office of Treasurer from 1836 to the present time. 


As I stated before, the roads then in those early days were 
very few, and the church was nearly surrounded by bush. 
Then it was not as it is now, people rolling into the church-yard 
in their carriages, but the people all came on foot, and then 
you néver could see them until they came right near. My in- 
formant tells me how they would come suddenlv out of the 
wooded roads from all directions. He also tells me how the 
women used to do, how they would start awav from home 
bare-footed, with their shoes on their arm, and just before they 
came to the church they would sit down and put their shoes 
on. After church was concluded they would go to the place 
where they put them on and take thein off again and trip off 
home bare-footed. This may appear very strange to the ladies 
of to-day. Oh! now, don’t take on airs and turn up your noses, 
but let me whisper in vour ear that these women were your 
mothers and grandmothers; these were the women who left 
the scenes of their youth and homes beyond the sea and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of your fathers and your grandfathers away 
to the wild west; and to-day, as you roll along in your car- 
riages and sit in your cushioned pews, you are getting the 
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benefit of those years of toil and hardships in the early days of 
our township. Do not be ashamed of them; many of them 
have taken the ship again; they have taken their passage to 
that ‘ bourne from whence no traveller ever returns ”; the few 
that are left, be kind to them, for posterity will write this 
epitaph on their tombstones—‘t They were the true nobility of 
this country.” 

Mr. John Malcolm settled on a farm just to the east of where 
Thos. McQueen now lives, on the 7th con. His son, John, is at 
present in business in Galt, I do not know where the other 
members of the family live. The old man had a seat in the 
Beverly Council for some years, I do not know the date of his 
settlement, but it was early. A story is told of those early 
settlers wandering through the Beverly bush which is worth 
repeating, as it goes to show the great difference between the 
country they came from and the country they came to, and how 
soon they adapted themselves to the usages of a new country 
and put their shoulders to the wheel and helped to make out of 
a howling wilderness the country you see to-day. <A party of 
men with their families came up through Beverly swamp in 
1832, and after travelling for some days without seeing a place 
where they could even stop over night, at last got discouraged, 
and one Saturday night as they all sat around the camp fire, 
a proposition was made to go back to Scotland. ‘Let us all 
turn around and go right away back home,” said some. How- 
ever, they ali laid down to rest. The next morning, about sun- 
rise, when everything was clear and still, one of the men 
wandered away from the camp, and hearing some bells upon 
the cattle which were wandering around through the bush, he 
an back to the camp and said, “Get up, we are all right. Get 
up, we are near a town, I hear the kirk bells ringing.” 


As | have already stated, Wallace McDonald, Esquire, 
went through that section with me, and it was from him that 
I got the most of my information regarding the early settle 
ment of that part of the township, he having spent his younger 
days in that section. It was not only a pleasant trip, but it 
was very interesting to hear and see him go over the scenes of 
his youth. I became very much interested in ‘seeing how 
these old men, after an absence of over thirty years, could 
trace the old roads that they used to travel by trees and stumps 
and stones, although the sound of the reaper can be heard 
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going over many parts of them to-day ; telling how they used 
to twist around with their ox team through the bush, taking 
their grain all the way to Dundas; and how about the first of 
August they would draw in a little wheat, thresh it out with a 
flail, and then take it on an old sled with their oxen over to 
Romulus to Lamb’s mill; how the oxen would tire out and 
they would stay in the bush and rest: to see how lightly he 
would step on some of the old corduroy that still remains, 
which he helped to put there over forty years ago. Tapping 
me upon the shoulder, he said, ‘John, I am eighteen years old 
again to-day.” ButI thought, “Old man, if it was not for 
breaking the spell and letting you enjoy the pleasures of youth 
for a moment, I would like to have a looking-glass here.” 
But we leave the place, cross the fields to our horse which is 
tied on the road side, seemingly unconscious of our mission, 
that we are gathering up the history of those early years while 
there is some one left to tell the story, so that the people shall 
know of the good deeds of these old men after the last one of 
them has gone over the banks of the river. We now cross the 
big swamp at what is known as ‘‘Narrow Neck,” just north- 
east of Kirkwall, and give you the Valens sketch, along witha 
description of what was known as the old Guelph road, as 
it ran towards Dundas; but before taking up the Valens 
letter, we would mention one or two families which we omit- 
ted in vur last letter on Kirkwall. 

The place now occupied by James Nicholson was first 
settled by a family named Achin in about 1810; they sold to 
John Train in about 1844 or 745, and Train in turn sold to 
Nicholson. The place now owned by Walter Lapsley was first 
settled by John Kenny, who sold out to Claud Lapsley, 
Walter’s father. Mr. Claud Lapsley first settled on and lived 
for quite a few years on the 50 acres where Ritchie Paterson is 
now living. The Ballantyne family where the first settlers on 
the farm now occupied by the Ballantyne family, between 
forty-five and fifty years ago, and have continued there ever 


since. 
The place now occupied by 'Thowas Little was first owned 


by a man named Ross, and was taken up early (about 1836). 
It was sold by him to a Mrs. Chambers (afterwards Mrs. Maw- 
hinney,) who in turn sold to the Little family, of which family 
the present occupant is a representative. 
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first called, was first settled in or about 1834, and the 

settlement as originally known included the 8th Conces- 
sion on the north side of the big swamp and the south half of the 
9th Concession, and extended from Lot No. 19, east, to Lot No. 
33, or as far as could be settled for the swamp. The only road 
leading into that settlement at that time and for several years 
after, was the old Guelph Road, to which I referred in my letter 
on Kirkwall. The Guelph Road began at the Dundas and 
Waterloo Road, about half a mile east from Rockton, anda little 
west from the brick house now owned and occupied by Mr. 
Adam Thonipson ; then took anortherly course, passing a little 
east from where the residence of the late Wm. Henderson now 
stands ; then crossing the rear of the 5th Concession near the 
house now occupied by Thomas Swinton, then north to the 7th 
Concession, passing near to the house occupied by And. John- 
ston (formerly known as *‘ Ker’s Hill”); then northerly again 
and crossing the 8th Concession a little west of the big hill known 
as ‘‘ Parker’s Hill,” and about one anda half lots east from the 
old log Church at Little Scotland; then it continued north 
through the farm now occupied by John Gilbert, and crossing 
the big swamp at the narrowest place known, (the old road 
may be traced through there now): then northerly again and 
striking the 9th Concession about where the jog now is near 
Mr. John Cowie’s farm, and running a little farther north 
struck what was then known as the ‘*‘ Miller Line” of the 9th 
Concession, and there the Guelph Road stopped and was never 


WWE ALENS Settlement, or the Ninth Concession as it was 
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opened any farther, and I may add that the whole route, from 
the stone Road to the big swamp was through the bush, witha 
small clearing now and then, and the road was only brushed 
out so as to allow a wagon to get along, and in some places a 
pretty tight squeeze at that. Of course it was improved a 
little after the first settlement and many a load of grain was 
taken to the market over that road. The line of the Road as I 
have traced it out is as it was finally settled. The first lay-out 
varied a little in some places. It went around the east end of 
the big hill on the farms now owned by D. Mitchell, in the 6th 
Concession, and then through Mr. Parker’s clearing and along 
the east side of the hill on Mr. Gilbert’s farm in the 8th Con- 
cession, and came to the same point to cross the big swamp as 
I have before described, 

We will now go back to the year 1836 and review the 
Valens Settlement from that time to this. We leave the 
narrow neck of the big swamp and take a stroll along the road 
into that settlement, We find the whole was composed of the 
following :—lst, David Martin, wife and child; 2nd, John 
Cowie, wife and two children; 3rd, Wm. Robson (bachelor) ; 
4th, two members of the Pentland family, brother and sister, 
John and Eleanor ; 5th, the Valens family, two brothers, John 
and Robert, their mother, and sister, Jane. Next, the Mc- 
Donald family, father, mother, three sons, Robert, Wallace 
and Malcom, and one daughter, Esther. The next was James 
Mitchell, wife and four children, all young. And then next 
and last, Robert Smith and Andrew Rowan, who kept bachelor’s 
hall, and also a comer and goer, (and a bachelor), whose name 
was Thomas James Nimimo,—making a total population of 29. 
David Martin located on the place he is now living on with his 
daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Hector McCoag. The 
old man is now very frail, and not much wonder, for he was 
born in 1800. John Cowie is still on his o1iginal homestead 
with his son, William, and is still pretty hearty considering 
that he has now attained the age of near four score years. 
Wwm. Robson early in 1837 married Miss Jane Valens. They 
gathered quite a lot of property, but both have passed over the 
river, leaving the old home in the hands of their family. The 
Valens family took up first Lot No. 25, and then the south half 
of 24. The north quarter of Lot No. 25 was disposed of to two 
brothers, James and Richard Yates, who came into the settle- 
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ment some time later, and centre 100 acres was allotted to 
Robert, John holding the south quarter of 25 and south half of 
24. Robert sold out some years ago to one Angus McKellar 
and went to the county of Bruce, not far from Lucknow; John 
still holds the old homestead, with his son, John A.; the old 
man is getting pretty frail, but as he is about the age of four 
score, such must be looked for. 


The Valens family were the first settlers, and it is quite in- 
teresting to hear the old man tell of the difficulties they had in 
their first entry into the settlement in getting over the big 
swamp which I have before referred to. Many a stout heart 
would have failed, but he braved it through and his early efforts 
have been crowned with success, as his fine home at the present 
time clearly shows. John was the first settler; the first who 
brought a threshing machine into the settlement. He built the 
first saw mill in the settlement, and was always among the first 
to assist in furthering anything for the improvement of the 
settlement, and for which he was honored with the title of 
‘“*Governor.” 

The Pentland family all moved into the settlement in the 
spring of 1837. They were nine in number. The father, mother, 
four sons, John, James, Peter and Robert, and three daughters. 
Their location was Lot 24, in Concession 8, and Lot 21, Con- 
cession 9, to which was afterward added the north-east quarter 
of Lot 28, in the 8th Concession. The mother died in the fall 
of 1838, the first death in the settlement. She was buried in 
the north part of the old burying ground on a part of the farm 
now owned by Thos. McQueen. Her husband was laid beside 
her about fifteen years after, and John the eldest son, was laid 
beside them in 1871. James and his three sisters still live on 
the old homestead. Peter married Miss E. McDonald, and 
moved onto his allotment, the north half of Lot 21, Concession 
9. Hesold out to Andrew Valens:several years ago and is now 
living in the County of Perth. Robert married a Miss Fletcher 
and took the 50 acres of Lot 23 and south part of Lot 21, and 
after several vears of success on the farm, he sold a few years 
ago to one David Patterson, and retired on full pay to the 
town of Galt. Eatterson still occupies his farm, and Andrew 
Valens is still on the place purchased from Peter Pentland. 
The place now occupied by Samuel Gilbert was the first loca- 
tion of the McDonald family. On account of a neck of the big 
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swamp cutting the place in two, the sons, Robert and Wallace, 
purchased the south half of the same lot and of 27, and moved 
southwards, and the first location was sold in 1850 to Samuel 
Gilbert, grandfather of the present Samuel. Wallace left the 
settlement about the end of 1868 and moved to Rockton, where 
he still lives and is so well known that no farther notice of him 
is required from me. He has since sold the old farm to cone 
Jared Marcy, and Robert having died about four years ago, 
and their parents many years since, and Malcom having moved 
to the County of Huron, where he still resides, the McDonald 
family has not at present any representative in the old settle- 
ment. The lot that Jas. Mitchell first located on turned out to 
be not very good, and owing to a change being made in the 
lines of which [ notice hereafter, Mr. M. took up another lot 
by the north half of Lot 32, Concession 9, on which the youngest 
son, William, is now living, and his mother with him. The 
two men, Robert Smith and A. Rowan, whom I have noticed, 
seemed to think it cold comfort to keep bachelors’ hall, for they 
pulled up stakes and left for good in or about the year 1888, 


I have noticed the original settlers in 1836. How many of 
that 29 are still living? The following is the list so far as 
known, viz.: David Martin and his daughter, bMirs. McEvery : 
John Cowie and his son, William ; John Valens, Mrs. E. Pent- 
land, Wallace and Malcolm McDonald and their sisters, Mrs. 
P. Pentland and Mrs. James Mitchell, with her son, James. 


I will now take up the settlers of later date. The place 
now occupied by Benjamin Dickson was first settled by Thos. 
Wallace, who was a shoemaker by trade, and owned the small 
place now occupied by Wm. Robinson, the blacksmith, about 
three miles east of Rockton. Wallace sold to Alex. James, 
and James in turn to Dickson. The north part of the lot was 
taken up by Thomas James Nimmo. He sold to John Lapsley, 
and Lapsley to Robert Cook, the present occupant. The place 
now occupied by Wim. Cook was first settled by Mr. Nimmo. 
He sold to John Gilbert and moved west, as above noted, 
Gilbert sold to Thowas Gray, and he to one Wm. Renwick, 
who died on the place, and his representatives sold to Mr. Wm. 
Cook. Mr. E. Cartwright bought the place where he now re- 
sides, and engaged a family named Anderson to clear it up 
for him. He afterwards moved on to it himself and remains 
on it stil]. About 1847 or 1848, Thomas Cook and John Curran 
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settled on the south part of the same lot. Curran afterwards 
sold out his part to Cook, and Cook a few years ago sold out to 
hisson William, whom I have already t.oticed; and William 
sold to the present owner, William Robson. The place now 
occupied by Robert Telford was: settled by Robert Hunter in 
1845 or 46. Robert ran a threshing machine for some time, 
and by which he lost his right hand. In this way he 
was so crippled he could not get on with the farm work very 
well, and in 186) he rented his farm and went to Rockton, 
where he acted as baliff for 17 years, and then moved to Ham- 
ilton. He has succeeded in al! his undertakings, but his friends 
sometimes pass the joke with him that it was a God-send the 
losing of his hand, and had it not been for that he would have 
been digging away yet on the 9th concession. His farm, after 
having been rented for some terms, fell into the hands of its 
present owner, Telford. It now includes the lot on which 
James Mitchell first located. The farm now occupied by Mr. 
Hood was first settled by David Vallance, who died in 1875. 
His family sold the place. The owner is now Mr. Richard 
Cornell, who also owns the N. W. quarter of lot 30, in 9th con., 
on which he settled some forty years since. Mr. Geo. Lennon, 
who now occupies the N. E. part of the same lot, was the 
first settler thereon about the same time as Cornell. The 
south part of the lot was taken up first by one David Alexan- 
der, in or about 1856, and shortly afterwards sold to D. Mc- 
Phail, the father of the present occupant, John McPhail. The 
farm now occupied by Edwin Gray was settled in 1838 by his 
father, George Gray, who often was called Earl Gray. He 
named his place Huggerglen. Lot 29 was settled on by R. 
Smith and A. Rowen, whom I have noticed already. In or about. 
the end of 1841 the Fletcher family arrived on to it and cleared 
it up rapidly. There were three brothers, two sisters and the 
two old folks. All have passed away but one of the brothers 
(Robert) and one sister (Mrs. R. Pentland). The farm is still in 
he family name. The next farm west was first settled on by 
George Tennant, who chopped his first fallow thereon in the 
winter of 1840, and put up a log house in the spring, and the 
winter following got married and began farming in earnest. 
He was quite successful. He raised a large family and sold his 
place to Mr. Jamieson several years ago. The next farm west 
is the Bickell place. The family moved on to this farm about 
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the beginning of 1837. Owned by David Bickell, his father, 
mother and sister settled on the lot with him. After some 
few years David, like many other men, saw fit to marry a wife. 
The sister and parents then moved to Dundas, and are dead 
long ago, and David is gone the way of all the earth, leaving 
behind him his widow, three sons and two daughters— William 
Richard, school teacher, Clyde; Mrs. Thos. McLaren; Rev. D. 
Bickell, of Mount Forest; and George Bickell, on the old 
homestead, with his wife mother and sister. Next comes the 
Gilbert farm, settled in the fall of 1838 by the three brothers, 
Samuel, George and Thomas, and the father and mother. 
They divided the lot into three parts, the long way of the lot 
(north and south). The old folks, Samuel and George are all 
gone. Thomas is in Hamilton with his son. George’s part is 
now owned by a Mr. Williams; Thomas’ part by one John 
Coburn, and Samuel’s portion, with what he purchased from 
the McDonalds, is now in possession of his grandchildren. 
The Harbottle farm was first settled on by the old man, 
Robert, in or about 1842. He has done well on it and is a 
pretty solid old man yet. The next place west, now occupied 
by Mr. Blair, was first taken up by one George Strachen and 
his brother-in-law, Thomas Gates, about the same time as 
Harbottle settled on the adjoining lot. The place was first sold 
to Wm. Peden, and then again the west part to the Hobson 
family and the east part to Blair. I will now go west to lot 18, 
the farm now of John Dickson. It was first sold to one Thos. 
Misener over 40 years ago. He sold to Dickson about thirty 
years since, and moved to Troy, where he died a little over a 
year ago. The next lot west, No. 17, was first settled by two 
brothers, John and Wm. Cope, of near Copetown. Bush life 
did not suit them, so they sold out. John sold to James 
Clark, and James Clark to his son John, who was killed by the 
Indians in the fat west. The place then got into the possession 
of the present occupants, the Beatty family. William Cope’s 
part, the s. }, now forms part of the farms of John Dickson 
and the McAlister estate. 

I think I have now noticed all the Valens settlement 
proper. There are some alcng the tenth concession that per- 
haps I may notice later. 

The early settlers took up their places as laid out by what 
was known as the Miller Survey, made about the time of the 
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Valens Settlement, in 1834. In Sept., 1836, the late James Kirk- 
patrick, P. L. S., was sent out by the Government to make a 
survey of the four north Concessions. By the survey he then 
made, the concession lines were about 6 chains and 40 links 
south of where they were originally supposed to be, and the 
division lines between the lots were also changed. By these 
changes some lost part of their clearances ; some their build- 
ings : some got good land in place of poor land, and some the 
reverse. By such means the whole four concessions were thrown 
into confusion., The settlers did not know what to do, many 
not knowing where toclear as their boundaries were not known. 
The new survey caused much anxiety and many warm discus- 
sions. Those who had benefited by the new survey, of course, 
thought it a just one, and those who had lost by it an unjust 
survey. Matters remained about the same for about a couple 
of years, during which a report would sometimes come that 
the new lines were to stand, and then another that the old 
lines were to stand. In the meantime the Government had 
appointed three Commissioners to settle disputes of this kind. 
The Commissioners were the Hon. John Wilson, of Saltfleet : 
John Chisholm, of East Flamboro’, and Lewis Burswell, of 
Brantford, 


These Commissioners were called on in the spring of 1839. 
They held their court in the Chapman hotel, on the Stone 
Road, on the place now owned by Mr. John Kirkpatrick, of 
Galt. The hotel stood, I thik, in front of where the big barn 
now stands. Afteralengthy investigation the lines were settled 
where they now stand. By their settlement or award, tbe 
jogs were made in the Concessions as they now appear. As the 
line between the 8th and 9th Concessions interests us the most 
at present, I will notice it only. The old line was followed 
from the west boundary of the townships as far east as the line 
between Lots 21 and 22; then jogs south 3 chains and 20 links ; 
then east again to the line between Lots 26 and 27; then jogs 
south again 3 chains and 20 links; and then east, on the new 
survey, to the Flamboro’ line. The division lines between lots 
were also changed materially, so as to, as far as practicable, 
allow the settlers to remain on or hold their lands as they had 
been known when first settled on. In the fall of 1839 the survey 
was made as ordered by the Commissioners, and as that was 
final, the whole settlement turned out and cut out the new 
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road where it is now travelled, commencing opposite Lot 22’ 
where it was intersected by the Guelph road, before referred 
to, thence east, chopping a good wide road. When they 
came to the jog at the line between lots 26 and 27 a halt was 
made, ‘The cause of which was this :—To follow the jog south 
% chains and 40 links, and then go east again on the road allow- 
ance, the road would enter the Big Swamp just a little south 
from where Mr. Telford’s house now stands, and that there 
would be a stretch of about one and a half miles to crossway ; 
and then again the settlers in Lots 29, 30, 31 and 32 would re- 
quire to make crossways to get from their clearances to the 
road infront of their lots. To do so at that time was im- 
possible, as there were no funds to do it with. The difficnIty 
was soon settled, and in this way :- A bushwhackers’ council 
was held there in the bush. The lands westward (except lots 
29 and 30) were there represented, and the result or conclusion 
was that the road should be continued straight on (not follow- 
ing the jog) half way across lot 27 and then strike a bee line to 
where the Miller line crossed the Big Creek in lot 29; then 
follow the Miller line in to Lot 82; then south-easterly to the 
concession. The new road was run out with pickets, and the 
whole road cut out, bridges built over the Little Creek and Big 
Creek and Valens Creek without a halt, and all was done with- 
out any aid in the way of money, but by the work of the 
settlers, free. Allow me to add that the piece of road so laid 
out by the bushwhackers’ council was at once made a good 
road, and is a good road yet, and its validity has never been 
questioned, nor is it likely to be. If sucha road were to be laid 
out now there would first have to he a petition got up and 
signed, a Geputation to lay it before the municipal Council ; 
then a committee appointed by the Council to inspect 1t; then 
a report made by the committee, the report adopted, and a 
survey made and a plan and description; then notices to be 
pested up and advertised in the newspapers; then a by-law 
drawn up and passed and registered; then the road is to be 
made, advertisements or notices posted up of letting the con- 
tract, and the last and not least is who can get the job and 
make the most out of it. Such is the difference between a 
Bushwhackers’ Council in 1839 and a Municipal Council 1n 1888. 
The half-mile of swamp opposite Lots 33 and 34 was some years 
after cut out and crossway made on west half, with brush and 
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stone and earth on the east halt. It was used as a winter road 
after it was cut out, and when it would freeze hard enough to 
carry a team, but was not a general route for summer and 
winter until about ten years after the first settlement. I may 
also add that the first opening was done by the settlers, with- 
out any aid in the way of public money. The side road be- 
tween Lots 24 and 25, in 8th Concession, was first cut out in 
1846, this was also by gratis work; and in about three years 
after, with aid of public money, was crosswayed and made fit 
for travel. The road on the 9th concession, west of Lot 22, and 
the side-road between Lots 18 and 19, in the 8th concession, 
were opened years later, and when opened the old Guelph road 
was abandoned. 


The first school was started in the beginning of 1842 in a 
house on the place now occupied by Wm. Cook and then be- 
longing to Mr. Nimmo. The first teacher was David Buchan. 
His salary was very small. He claimed to be of high blood. 
His intellect was not the best, but he had quite sufficient 
education to teach the children of that time their primary les- 
sons. He boarded arourd in the section at the homes of the 
scholars a week in each place, or according to the number of 
scholars. The first school house was built the same year. In 
the winter in the fore part of the year a bee was made, the 
settlers turning out pretty well. They went into the bush in 
front of Lot 26, Conc. 9, (Gilbert’s), and there chopped down 
such timber as suited them. The timber was flattened on two 
sides, such logs to be for the new school house. Another bee 
was made to draw the timber to where it was wanted at the 
site for the new building. Ona very warm day the following 
summer another bee was made to raise the new school house, 
and when it was up it was pronounced a No. 1 job, all good 
pine timber and hewn on two sides. It contained as much 
timber as would make half a dozen of the same size now. [ 
think it was 20 x 26. A sum of money, amounting to about $60 
or $70, was raised from some source, —I can’t ascertain where, —- 
to be applied to the school house. This money was given to 
Thomas Gates, a carpenter, who had to finish the house and 
make it fit for use. He did his job according to agreement and 
the school was opened therein about the end of the same year 
and did not require much repair for the next ten years. Such 
is a sample of the way school houses were erected and schools 
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opened in them in the early settlement of that part of Beverly 
and the commencement of our common school system. What 
a change from that time until now. Iam reminded of the say- 
ing of the old Hielandman, after the union of Scotland and 
England :— 

‘*Scotland’s turned on England noo, 

New laws bring on the Cadger ; 

Her narne sell wad dirk him for’t, 

But oh! she’ll fear the sodger.” 


The site of the old school house was on the south-east 
corner of Lot 23, Concession 9, and is the same building which 
has been moved back a little and fitted up for a dwelling for 
William Robson. 

A fine new stone school house was erected in or about 1868, 
to take the place of the old one, about a quarter of a mile east 
from the old site. 

In 1854 a school section library was established in that 
section under the rules and regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. The sum of $100 was raised by a tax on the school 
section, by consent of a public meeting of the ratepayers called 
for that purpose, to which was added 75 per cent. by the Edu- 
cation Department in Toronto. Another 25 per cent. was added 
soon after. A fine selection of books was obtained by these 
means and a No. 1 library started. Wallace McDonald, now 
of Rockton, was the leading spirit therein. He arranged all 
the books, numbered them and labelled them, and took charge 
of the library for several years. It would be but fair to say 
that he had some valuable assistants, among whom were 
Governor Valens, the late Thomas Fletcher, and David Martin. 
The books were exchanged on the evening of every full moon, 
and the regularity of attendance and the interest taken therein 
was very satisfactory to all concerned as the books were all of 
a first-class orderandentertaining as well. The library created 
quite a thirst for reading in the rising generation, the effect of 
which was shown in after years in the way of preachers, 
teachers, commercial clerks, etc., etc., which the settlement 
produced. Atthe same time it would be but fair to give a 
good share of this credit to a school teacher who was engaged 
some years after the library was started and continued to 
teach there tor about a dozen years. I refer with pleasure to 
Mr. A. W. Falconer, aow of Little’s Corners, near Galt. 
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Among other things of interest in the early settlement was 
the rebellion. My informant, who at the time was only 16 
years of age, tells me that he remembers well the first news of 
the rebellion. He said he happened to be at a neighbor’s house 
one morning, when in came Governor Valens and Earl Gray, 
and the first word was that McKenzie had besieged Toronto 
and that Hamilton was allin commotion. M essrs. Valens and 
Gray being hoth carpenters, they were at work for Sir Allan 
McNab at his castle at Dundurn when the news came 
to Hamilton. As all work was stopped, Mr. Valens 
came up to his home, and Mr. Gray came with him to 
make arragements to move his family from Hamilton 
on to the land he had selected for his future home and 
which I have already noticed. My informant describes the 
story as related by Valens and Gray. How Sir Allan had come 
up from Toronto to Hamilton with the news and how he ad- 
dressed a crowd and called for Volunteers to go with him to 
Toronto. He got about thirty in a short time, and then Sir 
Allan mounted his favorite horse, ‘‘ Sam Patch,” started for the 
steamboatat the foot of James street, and how proud Sir Allan 
was of his followers. He said to them, ‘t Boys, I am proud of 
you.” Then again he said, ‘I won’t call you “boys,” I will 
call you *‘men.” My informant had two brothers who were 
Volunteers under Sir Allan. When he was at Chippewa, at 
the time the rebels were on Navy Island, he tells a good story 
about Sir Allan that I cannot let pass. It is as follows :—After 
the battle of Gallowhill the Rebels fled to Buffalo, as they had 
many sympathizers there. About this time Sir Allan’s carriage 
was down Stoney Creek way one evening, when it was stopped 
by some rebels and inspected, but as Sir Allan happened not 
to be in the company, the carriage was allowed to go home- 
ward. It was said at the time that the intention was to take 
Sir Allana prisoner. The news, however, sped to headquarters 
at Buffalo that Sir Allan had been assassinated. The crier had 
got nicely started on his mission when the news came that the 
report of Sir Allan’s assassination was false. The crier was at 
once notified and requested to stop,—he was a colored Gemmen, 
—but he replied thus :—‘‘ I got $5 to cry out that Sir Allan is 
dead, and if you will give me $5 I will cry him alive again.” 
My informant also relates a song composed at the time on the 
Navy Island affair, to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” :— 

“* When Mackenzie’s Rebel Band was heat,” &c. 
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In the spring of 1838 the militia of Beverly was summoned 
to muster at Babcock’s tavern, west of Sheffield, for the pur- 
pose of being enrolled. That was the first call out of the kind 
and was called the ‘11th Regiment, Gore Militia.” Andrew T. 
Kirby, of near Bullock’s Corners,was Colonel, Dr. James Ham- 
ilton was Lieu.-Colonel, and Benjamin Babington, of Dundas, 
was Adjutant. The Township was divided into four companies, 
or quarters, the line between the 3rd and 4th Concessions be- 
ing the division line from east to west, and the side-road be- 
tween Lots 18 and 19 being the division line from north to 
south. A. N. Vrooman, of near Harrisburg, was Captain of 
No. 1, or south-west quarter; a Mr. Robert Hammil, of near 
Copetown, was Captain of No. 2, or south-east quarter; Adam 
Ainslie, (later of Galt), was the Captain of No. 3, or north-west 
quarter ; and Aaron Cornell, of Spring Creek. (and a brother 
of my grandfather, John A.Cornell), was Captain of the north- 


east quarter, or No. 4. 
About the end of June the same year, one Sunday, Andrew 


McKnight, a young man about 18, now kncwn as ‘Captain 
McKnight,” came into the settIment and warned every man to 
turn out and muster at Hamilton for service, for the rebels had 
got in the country and taken a stand at the Short Hills. The 
news caused quite acommotion. Most of the men turned out 
and were supplied with guns and ammunition at Hamilton 
and were marched as far as Smithville, but the report turned 
out to be what we now call a ‘‘canard,” and the men all got 
home the same week to the joy of all with whom they were 
connected. They were called out again about two weeks after, 
taken to Hamilton, kept there three days, and thea sent home. 
At all these turnouts the men went on foot to Hamilton, on 
foot to Smithville, and on foot home again. ‘‘Shanks’ nag” 
was the most used at that time. [ was thinking if such a turn- 
out were made now, how many fine horses, buggies and 
harness would be required to convey them to their destination ? 

About the close of the year 1538 a draft was made from the 
llth Gore, and quite a number were drawn from Beverly. 
They were first billeted in Dundas and drilled there, then they 
were taken away as far west as London. When they got 
there, things were all quiet, and the men were returned to 
Dundas, and then sent home after some weeks of service. 

The militia was called out annually in June for several 
years after that to muster at Christie’s Corners for training. 
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After a few years’ training this was dropped, and no more was 
heard of soldiering until the Fenian raid in 1866, 

In the early settlement clocks or time-pieces were rather 
scarce, or, if any, liable to be out of order. The main guide as 
to time was the sun when it wasaclear day. As the sidelines 
run nearly north and south, the sun was on the line every day 
at 20 minutes to 12 o’clock, noon, and nearly all had a mark 
about the door, where the shadow of the sun should be at noon. 
Such was often the only guide for the auld wife to know when 
to have dinner ready. Dayid Martin was a shepherd in his 
young days and was quite a poet and a general favorite, and 
was widely known, and as many will like to see some of his 
compositions,through the kindness of Mrs.MCoaghis daughter, 
I have been enabled to give ‘‘'The Nick on the Door,” as also 
‘‘ Farewell to My Native Land.” I believe both of these were 
published some years ago, but they are well worth repeating :— 


“THE NICK ON THE DOOR.” 


In the rough old times and the tough old times, full thirty 
years agone, 

There was not a clock in the settlement, to tell how the time 
went on; 

But we knew very well when the day began, and we knew very 
well when ’twas o’er, 

And our dinner bell was the gude wife’s shout, when the sun 
reach’d the nick on the door. 


We had no cash and we were all alike, but we whacked away 


at the trees, 
And when summer came, oh then we had, such splores at the 


logging bees ; 

The affairs of the Church and the affairs, of the State we seldom 
did review, 

But we talked and we sang of our ‘‘ Fatherland,” till faix we 
whiles got fou’. i 


But now we blether politics, and knowing folks are we, 

And some support and some oppose the present Ministry— 

And who are bought and who are sold, the wherefore, why and 
how— 

We know as plain as A B ©, oh what a difference now— 
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In the rough old times and the tough old times full thirty 
years agone, 

‘There was not a Clock in the settlement, to tell how the time 
went on; 

Now every house one time-piece has, and some have even 
more, 

And the ‘ youngsters” laugh at their ‘‘mither’s” Clock, the 
auld nick on the door. 


‘* FAREWELL TO My NATIVE LAND.” 


I left my ain, my native land, the land of hill and glen, 

And sighed farewell and sadly thought I’d never see’t again, 

I stood upon the vessel’s deck that bore me fast away, 

And sighed, farewell, my native land, but could not add ‘‘for 
aye’ — 


But now I’m here these many years, and here [’ye found a 
home, 

And many ties entwine my heart, which tempt no more to 
roam ; 

And scenes of youth grow like a dream, which o’er the fancy 
play, 

Yet when I sigh, farewell, farewell, I cannot add ‘ for aye”’— 


The cottage where my mother dwelt, is now a roofless heap, 

My early friends are scattered wide, or in the grave do sleep ; 

All, all is chang’d save hill and stream, where my young steps 
did stray, 

Yet when I sigh, tarewell, farewell, I cannot add ‘‘ for aye”— 


Is there a man on earth who dwells, ’mid scenes of childhood 
past, 

Can take a parting look and say, ‘‘ It is, itis, my last ;” 

Oh, no, a wish, a secret hope, though reason it gainsay, 

When he shall sigh, farewell, farewell, will stop the sad ‘ for 
ave 
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Sin my former letter, I again start from Sheffield, but 
my readers may ask, “Why always start from Shef- 
field 2° Strange, I should have a reason. It isa central 

point. It was among the first parts of the township that were 
settled. More, it is where I was born nearly fifty years ago: 
it is under the green sod in the Sheffield cemetery that my 
grandfather lies; it is there where my mother sleeps; it is 
there where we laid our only child to rest. The place seems 
sacred. ButI draw the veil over the scene and go on with my 
story. 

Starting, we go almost due north from Sheffield. Crossing 
the 7th concession we leave the Garroch farm to our right, 
now occupied by A. and R. Garroch. Farther north is the old 
Keachie farm, now occupied by James and William Keachie, 
sons of the late Ballie Keachie. On the left hand side of the 

oad is the farm taken up by the late Wm. Culham, and oc 
ecupied by his son, John. Then cross the Sth cen. into the 
Clyde settlement. The land around Clyde is a good deal better 
than that about Kirkwall, and while we freqrently meet with 
swamps in that section, they are generally small: indeed we 
do not find any of any size until you go east on the 9th and 
10th concessions towards the Valens’ settlement. The land is 
rolling and a number of very good farms can be found all 
through that section. The village itself is like all the rest of 
the villages in the township, small, containing the usual village 
store and blacksmith shop, a small church of the Plymouth 
Brethern denomination,—the most of the people go to Galt to 
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church,—and there is one thing that is perhaps worthy of note, 
that although the township is a large one, there is not a town 
or incorporated village within its borders, nor a railroad run- 
ning through the township. There are two railroads, one run- 
ning across each end, the old Great Western running across 
the south end, and the Credit Valley running across the north 
end. Both roads are near the township limits, the one where 
it joins upon Ancaster on the south, the other where it joins 
upon Puslinch on the north. It is thought by some that ifa 
railroad was to run through the centre of the township, that it 
would bring it more on a par with the surrounding townships, 
and that we could then at least boast of one mayor, a worthy 
that does not exist, nor is likely to exist for some time to 
come, but being surrounded as Beverly is near the head of the 
lake, and a net-work of railroads ir her neighboring munici- 
pahties, all her markets are outside her boundary lines, with 
Dundas and Hamilton on the east, Galt on the west, Brant- 
ford on the south, and Guelph to the north, with each one bid- 
ding high for the trade of her people, the people of Beverly 
have never felt that want that very often is felt by other 
places, and all attempts to get the ratepayers to invest money, 
with no other advantage than simply to have a railroad run- 
ning through the township, have proved a failure. One thing 
strikes the traveller as he goes through the Clyde settlement, 
as it does through every section in the township—the very few 
of the old settlers that are here to tell the story of the hard- 
ships of those early years, and how often we had to listen to 
the reply to our questions since we started out upon this mis- 
sion—‘‘ We cannot tell you, but if father or mother were alive 
they could tell you all about it.” But a few remain, and one 
almost expects them to begin by saying, like those of old, ‘‘I 
alone have escaped to tell you,” and some of the lines in a 
favorite poem of Abraham Lincon’s came to my mind when I[ 
thought of the many old veterans that have gone to their rest- 
ing place. The lines were written down by Mr. Carpenter as 
they fell from the President’s lips : 


‘*The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did think, 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers did shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging our fathers did cling, 

But it speeds from us all like the bird on the wing. 
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But Iam aroused from my reverie when I see on my right 
hand and on my left, in front of me and behind me, the great 
legacy that these old men and women have left behind them. 
When their enemy, the mighty forest, began to lag, it could 
pot stand the repeated attacks of this gloriours army, and the 
people of to-day will not be true to the trust reposed in them ; 
they will not be worthy to bear the names of their sires and 
carry the conquest that was begun by these great men on and 
on until this great. Canada of ours shall have become a mighty 
people. The command that these fathers have left to their 
children and children’s children is the same as Wellington 
gave at the close of the Battle of Waterloo—‘‘ Up guards and 
at them ;” and when children yet unborn will be proud to boast 
that they descended from those old pioneers we hope that the 
people of to-day will so conduct themselves that these children 
will not be ashamed to own the link that connected them with 
these old people. 


The neighborhood of Clyde was first settled in the year 1831 
by William Anderson, who, I believe, was the first, My 
informant says, that if a man deserves to be called a hero, that 
wan was William Anderson. There was no one at that time 
had gone any farther north than the 8th Concession. David 
Mulholland, a son of Hugh, of Troy, at that time was on the 
old Sipes place, now uccupied by his son Hugh. Mr. Anderson 
then newly married, and his wife came to David Mulholland’s 
with a yoke of oxen, where he Jeft Mrs. Anderson and went 
straight north with his oxen and axe and some provisions 
through a dense forest to the 10th Concession on to the farm 
now occupied by his son Wm. Ira. He did not return for some 
time, when people began to suspect that he might be lost, but 
not so; he was battling away with the forest and building a 
shanty as a shelter from the stormy blasts of winter, and out 
of the reach of the howling wolves for his new-made bride, and 
when he had finished he returned and took her to that woody 
home where nothing could be seen but a sea of trees. 


In talking over the scenes and recounting the hardships of 
those early days, Mr. Anderson, in conversation with an inti- 
mate friend not long ago, said, ‘‘ My wife spent many lonesome 
days and hours in the bush, where we were trying to hew out 
a home. We were young then; she is over eighty now, but 
she is as beautiful as ever.” And to give my readers an idea of 
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some of the difficulties that had to be met and overcome by 
those early settlers and the difference between then and now, 
it took Mr. Anderson four days to go from the farm of 
David Mulholland, on the 8th Concession, to what is now 
known as the Anderson homestead, Lot 4, in the 10th Con., 
a distance of two and a half miles through that then pathless 
wilderness, having to cut logs, brush and trees the whole dis- 
tance. In the following year, 1832, he got some neighbors, 
when two families moved into the settlement. These were 
Duncan and Archibald McKellar, who settled in the Gore, the 
western part of Puslinch. Mrs. McKellar, widow of Duncan, 
is still living and resides with her son A. S. McKellar, in Galt. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of September, 1888, I started away 
again from my house in search of information regarding the first 
settlement of the north-west part of Beverly Township. I 
drove over to the residence of Robert Fergusson, Esq., the 
present Reeve of the Township, where I was met by Wm. Ira 
Anderson, son of the late Wm. Anderson: A.S. McKellar, of 
Galt; and Mr. McPhatter, the latter being an old man, and 
together they gave me all the information they could :— 

The land on the south side of the road, nearly opposite the 
old Anderson homestead, was taken up from the Crown by the 
late Wm. Anderson in 1840. The place is now occupied by his 
eldest son, Mr. Nelson Anderson. Then Lot No. 5, on the west 
side of the 10th Concession, was taken up by John Anderson 
about 1833. It is now occupied by Nathan Palmer. Mr. 
Palmer got it some way through the late Wm. Robinson, of 
Galt. I believe that these two gentlemen were brothers-in-law. 
The place now occupied by John Young was settled upon first 
by one Nelson Burley, and was sold by Burley to Thomas 
Young, father of the present owner. The Gibson farm was 
taken up first by aman named Haggart. The farm now occu- 
pied by Donald Gillies was first settled by his father, Duncan 
Gillies. The farm now occupied by Charles Tilk was first 
settled by Andrew Turnbull. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of Robert Turnbull, who sold to Tilk. The farm now owned by 
the Wight familv was settled on first by one Winters who sold 
to one Haggart. After his death it was sold to Angus Fer- 
guson and so got into the hands of the Wight family. The 
farm now occupied by Alex. Conkey was first settled by John 
Scott about 1835. The farm now occupied by John Jamieson 
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was first settled by Hugh McUoll, better known to the older 
settlers as the ‘* Governor.” He sold it to D. McPherson, Esq., 
the present Reeve of South Dumfries, who in turn sold it in 
1871 by public auction to John Jamieson. The farm now 
owned by John Oliver on the Clyde Road, and just west of 
where Robert Fergusson now lives, was taken up by Duncan 
McColl, better known as * black Dunce.,” and sold to Mr. Oliver; 
the present owner. 

I enclose a letter which I received from Mr. John Allen, son 
of the late David Allen. John lives on Lot 6, north half,in the 
Sth Concession. The farm was first taken up by Charles Mc- 
Carty, who sold it to Alex. Harvie, and so fell into the hands 
of the Allen family. There are four of this family, and the 
mother, who is living in Galt with her two daughters, John on 
the Old Harvie farm, and David Allen, who resides in Michigan, 


U.S. The following is his letter :— 
BEVERLY, Sept. 14. 


JOHN A. CORNELL, 

Str,—As you wanted me to get some information for you 
regarding the early settlers, [ have examined some of the old 
deeds, and I find that the north half of Lot No. 3, 8th Con., 
was taken up by Jacob Sipes in 1812. He sold it to Jacob Mc- 
Carty about two years after. Jacob McCarty sold to William 
Oliver, in the year 1834, whose son Robert is now living on the 
place. Lot4, where William Bond lives, was taken up by one 
Michael Hess, who sold it to Jacob Burkholder in March, 1898. 
Burkholder sold it to my uncle, Alex. Allan, in 1837. Alex. 
Allan was a mason by trade. He collected the taxes in Beverly 
sometime between the years 1835 and 1848. On this lot is the 
graveyard I was telling you about. There have been 26 or 28 
buried there, although there are only four headstones. An- 
son McCarthy’s is the oldest interment on record, he having 
been buried there in 1813. Jonas Sipes died May 5th, 1825. 
Jacob Sipes died 12th of Oct. 1823. On his head-stone is cut :— 
‘‘In perfect health and strength from this world did go and 
leave my friends in sorrow, grief and woe.” I was told that he 
died at Lamb’s hotel. Joses Winter died June 4, 1838, aged 65, 
On his head-stone is cut: 

‘* Stop, traveller, as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I. 


As I am now, you soon must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 
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He was at Hamilton preparing for the celebration of the coro- 
nation of the Queen. He fell out of his buggy on the way 
home and broke his neck. The last that was buried there was 
Mrs. Gouch, about fifty years ago. I understand that it was 
W. Grummet who cut the stones. He lived out near where Dr. 
Smith now lives. The north part of Lot 5 was squatted on by 
William Parks and his wife. They had nineteen children. 
Parks sold his right to Barney Mooney, and my father bought 
Mooney out, so that he must have come in here about the same 
time my uncle did. William and Gilles McBain settled on 
Lots Nos. 11, in the 9th and 10th Concessions, (which they 
bought from Aikman, who received them by grant) in the vear 
1834. The latter remained upon his farm until his death in De- 
cember, 1880. William sold to Humphrey and moved te Mich- 
igan with his family, where he died a short time since. 


Among the early settlers was John McPherson, who settled 
on Lot No. 10, in the 10th Concession, in or about the year ——. 
Here he lived until his death in 1879. His sons, Dan. and Alex.. 
are upon the old homestead. After the death of Gillies Mc- 
Bain, Lot No. 11, in the 10th Con., was purchased by Alex. 
Conkey, who sold it in 1885 to S. McLaren, the present owner. 
In the year 1834 John McBain came to Beverly and purchased 
the north quarter of Lot No. 11, in the 9th Concession, from 
his brother, Gillies. His widow still owns the farm and is 
among the few early settlers who are still alive. On Lots Nos. 
10 and 8, in the 9th Concession, D. McColl settled. He sold 
Lot No. 10 to McDonald Bros., and built a saw mill upon Lot 
No. 8, but failed to make the lumber trade profitable. A Teu- 
ton, by the name of Jonas Smith, settled on Lot No. 9, in the 
10th Concession, about 1835 or 736. He sold to John Cameron, 
and the farm passed into the hands of John Kirkpatrick, who 
sold it to Alex. McBain, who in turn sold to Walter Scott, the 
present owner, and moved to Michigan. A German settled on 
Lot No. 8 and sold the south half to D. Cameron. At his death 
it was divided between his sons, who risked one-half the farm 
in alaw suit to win the other half, and lost all. Ira Vanmeter 
settled on Lot No. 7, in the 10th Concession, owned by H. 
Miller. Vanmeter bought the farm, and afterwards sold it to 
John Jamieson, who sold it to Jas. Roseburgh, who in turn 
sold it to W. H. Taylor, the present owner. On Lot No. 12, in 
the 10th Concession, Simon Fraser settled in or about 1837, and 
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about the same time the McLean family located on Lots Nos. 
13 and 14. Theson, John, ‘ Captain,” with his son, Donald, 
still occupy No. 14, and Lot 13 has passed into the hands of the 
Cameron family. A family by the name of Eagle settled on 
Lot No. 12, in the 9th Concession, and afterwards sold out to 
Alex. McDonald, who still owns it, but has retired, and hisson, 
John F., works the farm. <A family named Johnston settled 
on Lost No. 15, in the 10th Concession, which is still in the 
family. A man named Truman settled on Lot No. 16, and was 
followed by T. Riddle; he by Geo. Elhot; he by R. Gibson ; 
he by Jac. Archer; he by Wm Cook, now owner. Lachlan 
McBain settled on Lot No. 13, in the 9th Concession, and after- 
wards sold the north halt to one Peter McRae, who lived upon 
it until about 1864. His son, James, and his daughter, Bella, 
are living in Galt. Two of the sons are in California. The 
Wight family settled upon Lot No. 14, in the 9th Concession. 
It was afterwards divided between James and John Wight, the 
latter taking the south half, on which he still lives, and James 
taking the north half, which he sold to Chas. Zimmerman in 
1887, and after living a year in Galt, moved to California. 
Lot No. 15, north half, was given to A. Decker, as com- 
pensation for land flooded by a milldam, near Crooks 
Hollow. Mr. D. still lives upon the farm, with his son 
Silas. Mr. Adam Thompson _ settled on the north half 
of Lot No. 16, in the 9th Concession. W. Hobson 
bought the south halt of it a short time since. His family are 
still on the farm. Three daughters of A. Thompson have the 
north fifty acres dividedamong them. Mr. Denholm settled on 
Lot No. 17, north quarter, in the 9th Concession. He died, and 
his son, James, lived upon it until his death. His widow mar- 
ried one D. Sturgis, who lived upon the farm until 1884. Lot 
No. 17, in the 10th Concession, was settled by one Stewart. At 
his death the farm was divided between his sons, John and 
Alex. Alex.’s son, William, now lives upon the north half, 
and John still lives on his father’s homestead in single-blessed- 
ness. The farm east of Stewart’s was settled by another family 
of the same name, one of whom married Geo. Tennant, of 
Valens’ Settlement, the others have moved to different parts. 


School was first kept in a house on the Wight estate, Lot 
No. 3, 9th Concession. School was then kept in a log house on 
John Anderson’s farm, west of Clyde. By some mischance 
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the school house was burned and school was kept in a room of 
John McBain’s house until a new building was put up on Mc- 
Pherson’s farm, in which the youth were taught until the 
present house was: built some thirty-eight or forty years ago. 
D. Martin, a brother of DonaJd Martin, formerly of Kirkwall, 
now of Galt, was the second teacher. I do not know what 
salary he received, but he boarded about the section, staying 
longest where the food suited him best. Malcom McIntyre 
was the first teacher; he was followed by Duncan Martin, 
who was succeeded by Wm. McIntyre—a famous teacher in 
those days. I believe he was the first teacher in the present 
school house. 

The three McBain families moved to Canada from New 
York State—where they had lived for a few years—with two 
ox teams, and the wives, John’s and Gillies’, Wm. being a 
bachelor. They stayed with Donald Fraser, of North Dumn- 
fries, until the rude houses of the pioneers were built. The trip 
from the centre of New York to Beverly must have been inter- 
esting. What would settlers in new countries say to such a 
trip now ? 

Mr. Alex. McDonald saw some profit in supplying the early 
settlers with dry goods, so set out with a store on his back or 
arm, and so acquired the cognomen of ‘‘ peddler.” 

Wm. McPherson, son of Jno. McPherson, who settled on 
Lot 10, in the 10th Concession, opened a store in a part of his 
father’s house, where he carried on trade for a few years, and 
where the Clyde P. O. was first opened. He afterwards built 
the store in Clyde and carried on business in it for some time. 
After some changes, A. R. McNichol commenced business, and 
did a very successful trade. He sold to E. M. Sipprell, who did 
a good business for over two years, when he sold out the. stock 
to Jno. Latimer, of Seaforth, who removed to Priceville after 
a short sojourn in Clyde. Fora few months J. D. Mulholland 
kept the store, when the stock and property were purchased 
by E. McNichol, who still continues to cater to the wants of 
the public very satisfactorily. 

Lot 1, in the 9th con., north part, the farm now occupied 
by James Cunningham, was settled first by John McKenzie, 
brother of the late Simon McKenzie, who lived on the Gore in 
the 6th concession. [have not got the date of the settlement 
of the Cunningham farm, but it was early. The Gore was a 
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strip of land running through the township from north to 
south all the way from Puslinch to Ancaster. That part of it 
that lies between the 6th concession and Puslinch to the north 
was taken up from the Crown on the 15th of April, 1803, by one 
John Clement, from the Township of Niagara, but was never 
settled until the McKenzie family settled on it. The land is 
occupied now between the 6th and 7th concessions by Donald 
McKenzie, son of the late Simon McKenzie, and John Shearer 
upon the Donald McKenzie homestead ; between the 7th and 
8th concessions by John Kirkpatrick and Henry Bond; be- 
tween the 8th and 9th by the family of the late Peter McColl. 
Between the 9th and 10th concessions the land is occupied by 
aman by the name of Williamson. I could not learn anything 
more of his history than that he takes a prominent part in all 
public matters. 

We now retrace our steps to the south part of the 9th 
concession, where we find a family that has taken a very 
prominent part in all of the public questions which have agita- 
ted the township for the last few years. I refer to Archibald 
and Robert Fergusson. Both of these men have occupied seats 
in the Beverly Council at different times, both have held the 
position of Reeve, and Robert is Reeve at the present time. 
They are the sons of the late John Fergusson They have a 
brother, William, who resides in the township of Blenheim, 
and his two sisters, Mrs. Robert Young, and Mrs. Angus Mc- 
Kellar, both of Beverly. I will here just give the names of 
one or two of the early neighbors of the Fergusson family, 
along with a short description of the old Fergusson homestead : 


Lot No. 10, in the 8th concession, was taken up and settled 
by Henry Sipes about the year 1833, who remained on the 
place till his death a few years ago. His wife and family still 
occupy the place. As the reaper and binder was not heard of 
in those days, Mr. Sipes supplied their needs far and near 
with a very superior make of cradles. 

Lot No. 9, in the 8th concession, was taken up and settled 
on by Andrew Whitsell about the year 1834. He remained on 
up to his death. His wife died a few years afterwards. The 
place then became the property of his son, Johnston, who sold 
it to Robert Fergusson, the present owner. Andrew Whitsell 
claims to have fought at the battle of Lundy Lane and Queen- 
ston Heights, and in those early days he acted in the capacity 
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of auctioneer, legal adviser. veterinary surgeon, doctor, den- 
tist, tree grafter, and various other things. Whether his 
diploma would answer for the present day or not, I cannot 
say, in those days his decision was final. 

Lot No. 9, in the 9th concession, was taken up in 1792 by 
one Talbot Reid and purchased from him by Andrew Whitsell 
and afterwards sold to John Fergusson. Archibald Fergusson 
is the present owner. 

Lot No. 8, in the 9th concession, was taken up and settled 
by one McCarty about the year 1827. Afterwards it was sold 
to Mr. Hackney and then purchased by John Fergusson in the 
year 1836. In addition to farming operations, which were on a 
comparatively limited scale, Mr. Fergusson carried on quite a 
brisk blacksmithing business, his forge being often the centre 
of quite a lively group. There being no other blacksmith 
nearer than Galt, most of the work for many miles around 
reached him. The echoes of the old anvil are among the 
things of the past except when required for repairs about the 
farm. John Fergusson passed over to the majority.in 1875, the 
old homestead being occupied by his son, Robert. ‘‘Archie,” as 
he is generally called, lives just to the north of the old home- 


stead. 
There is another family in the northern part of the Town- 


ship, who came in early. I refer to the McDonald family. 
They are alarge family and highlv respected in the community. 
[ could not get the history of this family when I was going 
through the Clyde section, so I wrote Alex. McDonald, Esq., of 
Galt, and asked him to give me their early history, and as I 
can not improve on his letter, I will just give it here in full :-- 


GALT, Sept. 22nd, 1888. 
Mr. J. A. CORNELL, 

DEAR SrIrR,—Your card to hand and will endeavor to give 
our history as near as possible. Thomas McDonald and family 
emigrated from the Parish ot Alvie, Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
to the County of Glengarry, Canada, in 1843. After remaining 
there one year, we all moved west to the Township of Keverly 
and settled on the farm now owned by me, Lot 12, Con. 9, 
which I had purchased from John Cameron, better known as 
‘‘ Blinkeye.” My father and brothers remained on my lot for 
afew years, I engaged myself at peddling and drove between 
Montreal and Woodstock, calling on my customers twice a 
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year, hence came the name ‘“ Peddler McDonald.” For ten 
years | followed peddling, when I settled on my own lot. In 
the meantime my brothers had bought trom Duncan McColl, 
Lot 10, in the 9th Con., where they at this time lived, and 
where my father and mother died some years after. Duncan, 
my brother, then bought the south half of Lot 12, on the same 
Con., from Geo. Elliott, where he resides at the present time, 
his wife dying a year ago. A few years after my brother, 
Thomas, bought the north half of Lot 8 from Miss Mary Priest 
--this property was better known as the old Saw Mill property, 
Duncan McColl having a mill on this property many years ago 
—he still resides on this farm witb his two young children, his 
wife dying years ago. This leaves my three brothers, George, 
Donald and John, with one sister, Janet, living on their old 
homestead, where they reside yet, Lot 10, in the 9th Conc. On 
my farm, Lot 12, I lived from the period I quit peddling until I 
moved to Galt, seven years ago, my son, John F., living on it 
now. When we settled in Beverly, the Clyde settlement was 
quite a Highland Colony, all different Clans being well repre- 
sented by such families as the McColls, McInnes, McKenzies, 
Duncgn Gillis, Dune. and Arch. McKellar, and the McPhersons, 
McBains, Camerons, McRaes, McLeans, and Simon Fraser, and 
all ever ready to give a stranger a good Highland welcome, and 
all have passed away with the exception of Mrs. McKellar, Mrs. 
McBain and Mrs. Gillis. I must congratulate you on your 
letters, they are well arranged and very interesting to all lovers 
of old Beverly. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEX. MCDONALD. 

Old residents of the northern part of Beverly will recollect 
that early in the ‘40s John Anderson was well known as an ex- 
pert in the*threshing line. One day in 43 Mr. James Wight, 
having secured his services, sent the following invitation in 
rhyme to Wm. Johnston, a neighbor, to come over and help :— 


‘* Sir, if it your pleasure be, 
Come, or send one unto me, 
For Anderson will be this day, 
And nougbt but sickness can him stay. 
And then to-morrow in the sun, 
His daily course begins to run ; 
He will parade before vour hall, 
With men and horse just at your call ; 
And I with him if it’s expedient, 
I—I am, sir, your most obedient, 
JAMES WIGHT.” 
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Living with Johnston and employed as a chopper, was 
Thos. E. Elliott, who had earned considerable fameasa rhymer. 
In a spirit of badinage he once picked up a sheet of paper and 
wrote the following tanpromptu :— 


‘* DEAR StR—Your note has come to hand 
And I’ve tried sair to understand, 

What is your motive or your meaning 
By this tar-sought, mysterious rhyming. 
You are sublime above description, 

Your ideas soar beyond conception ; 
What you may want I ask again, 

So come yourself or write more plain.” 


One of the quartette of rhymsters, who will here be name- 
less, conceived a somewhat violent affection for one of the 
belles of the district, but his wooing did not prosper. The fair 
damsel kept him at arm’s length, and the urgency of his suit 
and his demonstrations of affection caused no little comment 
among the neighbors. Elliott was cognizant of the state of 
affairs, and assuming the place of the ardent swain, addressed 
her in the following lines :— 


“Ye muse sublime, send forth your aid, 
Assist me to indite ; 
An arduous passion in my breast, 
Now urges me to write. 
To one that I in secret love, 
Thro’ falsehood, pride and shame, 
Denies the suit tho’ in my breast, 
Love burns an endless flame,” 


Even this ardent avowal did not, it seems, bring about the 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Perhaps a few of the old residents will remember Ellictt’s 
pointed description of a family in that section and their resi- 
dence. There is quaintness and humor about the whole piece, 
but it is rather lengthy and a couple of verses will suffice :— 


‘* As years and ages onward chase, 

Tradition’s memory back may trace, 

There stood a house on conic place, 
Ip a its points. 

In it there lived a wondrous race, 
Wi’ double joints. 
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It was an auld log an’ shingled biggin’, 
The noon-day sun blinked thro’ the riggin’, 
’T was fitted best for swine to live in, 
Or hatchin’ fleas ; 
Or garter snakes to dance a jig in, 
In suipmer days.” 


Elliott’s talent for versification was perhaps better shown 
in several more aspiring pieces, which have appeared in print. 
‘“*T was weel and wad be better” has the ring and pathos of 
true poetry about it, and is of recognized merit. ‘*‘ As the 
mantle of n’ght in the morning was gone;” ‘‘ Scotland I love 
thee tho’ far, far away, are also worthy of mention. 

Sandy Morrison! How the name awakens old time recol- 
lections! Many a redder of this paper will cause his memory 
to fly back to his school days in the ’40s, when this versatile, 
well-informed, but erratic son of the muse, wielded the birch in 
the ‘‘ old log cabin,” used as a school house. Morrison had un- 
doubted talent and he formed one of the coterie who delighted 
to wile away the evening hours by talking about their favorite 
poets. Not unfrequently did they recite verses of their own 
composition, and there are those still living, who as boys, re- 
member listening with something like awe to the conversations 
of these men, who to them were beings of another world 
almost. I will not attempt at present to give any of Morrison’s 
more pretentious pieces, but he too was considerable of a wag. 
A brother school teacher had fallen desparately in love with a 
fair damsel on the 9th Concession, and had made but little pro- 
gress in his suit. Morrison recited his woes in a poem, which 
commenced as fellows :— 


“Tis the fall of the year and the trees are preparing 
To throw off their verdure which once was so green ; 
[ am dull, I confess, but by no means despairing, 
Tho’ fickle and false is the heart of my Jean.” 


The name of Sandy Dalghesh also comes in here to make 
up the old-time party, whose names were household words in 
the northern part of the Township, but I have no means of 
placing any of his verses on record. Perhaps some one better 
acquainted with him would be able to supply the blank. 

Well, I take to the road again. I have had my dinner, feel 
much hetter, always do after dinner, so I take leave of my 
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friends, Anderson, McPhatter and McKellar, thank Mrs. Fer- 
guson for her kindness, and accompanied by the Reeve, go 
west on the 9th Concession, across the Clyde side-road on the 
east side of Lot 6, This lot was first taken up by James Elliott, 
and is occupied by his son at the present time. I believe his 
wife is still living. I now go west on the 9th Concession, to 
Lot 5, now occupied by William Riddle. This farm was settled 
first in 1834 by one McNabb, who lived upon it until 1838, when 
he sold out to Wm. Riddle, sr., father of the present occupant. 
His widow is still living upon the farm. Farther west to Lot 
4, which was first settled by James Clouting, but after his 
decease it fell into the hands of his son, Joseph Clouting, now 
of Galt. Lot 3 was taken up by one Winters, who sold it to 
the late Jamnes Clouting about the year 1840. Joseph Clouting 
also owns this farm. Both of these places are now occupied by 
D. McDermott. Farther west to Lot 2. This vlace was first 
taken up by Nelson McCarty, but is now owned by Charles 
McKilligan, who settled on the farm in 1831, and as Mr. Me- 
Killigan is one of the very few early settlers whom we meet in 
going through the Township, I feel like giving him more than 
a passing notice. He is one of the oldest elders in Knox 
Church, Galt, having been ordained to that office in the year 
1845, when the late Dr. Bayne had charge of the congregation. 
Mr. McKilligan thinks that he and James Cowan, Esq., of Galt, 
are the two oldest elders in the church to which he belongs, 
He gave me many incidents which took place in the early days 
of Beverly, relating the great change that fifty years have 
brought about : also about two voung men getting drowned in 
a pond on the farm now occupied by George G. Nichol, son of 
the late Martin Nichol. Our informant says that one Jamieson 
lived on this place for several years. On the north end of the 
Sth Concession. nearly opposite Mr. McKilligan’s on the 9th 
Concession, Mr. Morris Shellard lives. He is a very old and 
respected resident. Mr. Morris Shellard came in and settled 
on the farm he now lives cn in the vear 1888. He came from 
England in the year 1830), and eight years after wards moved on 
to his present farm. Hisson, Morris, is on the old homestead, 
with his father. His son, Thomas. on a farm near by. Mr. 
Shellard purchased both of these farms from the Mc@oll family. 
When he took up the farm it was all bush, and for some time 
he had to carry all his provisions upon his back from Galt to 
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his little woody home in Beverly, and the old gentleman tells 
us that many a time he would be chased by the wolves that 
were so numerous in those early days of our now happy and 
quiet homes. Mr. Shellard was married in 1835. fifty-three 
years ago, and they are the only couple living for many miles 
around among the old settlers, for the few old settlers whom 
we find living, we find them finishing their journey alone. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shellard are exceptions to this rule. They started 
together in the freshness of their youth to make a home for 
themselves in the forest over fifty years ago, and to-day, side 
by side, they are approaching the banks of the river4 In 1837 
Mr. Shellard had some business which brought him to Galt. 
That was during the time of the Rebellion. He says that nearly 
every man who lived in Galt at that tinie was on Main street 
bridge, and they would not let him go across as they took him 
foraspy. They told him that the Rebels had taken Paris and 
that Paris was all burned to the ground, which turned out to 
be only arumor. The south half of Lot 1, in the 9th Conces- 
sion, was first taken up by one Hobson, who sold out to one 
James Henderson after making a little clearing in 1837 or 1838, 
and a few years ago Henderson sold out to John Caldwell, of 
the Galt Nursery. 


I turn my horse which has so faithfully carried me over all 
the ground to hunt up the early history of this, my native 
Township. I almost think I should leave her name to poster- 
ity. She has been my principal companion. But, oh! what a 
difference between us! She, to her eighteen or twenty years, 
and then oblivion; I, to my three score years and ten, and then 
eternity. Yes, every man has got a history, and what is the 
last act or where is the last chapter, or where will it end, or is 
it like sound never ceasing to exist? but once when it starts 
out keeps going on and on, vibrating through the air. Will 
some one take it up fifty years hence where I have left off, and 
give the next generation the history of our Township, during 
the next half century? But I arouse from my reverie, I am 
tired. I pull up again on the 8th Concession, at the house of 
Mr. Alfred Main. The Reeve is still with me. I wondered if 
he did not think that he had got into a cash job; but I came 
out ahead, foi I never asked him for his charges, that being 
the only way to get something for nothing that I knew of. 
The farm which Alfred Main now owns and occupies was 
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taken up by his father, Adam Main. I did not get the date of 
his settlement, but it was early, in fact among the first in the 
neighborhood. He had two other sons besides Alfred, John 
and David, besides anumber of daughters. John lives some- 
where north of Guelph, and John near Sheffield. I think that 
David Main, son of Adam Main, was the first settler on the 
farm at Clyde, the lot where the store is on, and now occupied 
by Mr. Brice. I now goa little farther south to the next farm 
now owned and occupied by John Scott. This lot was taken 
up and settled about the same time as Adam Main’s by George 
Weaver, brother of the late Peter Weaver, whom I mentioned 
in a former letter. Weaver sold to. the late Samuel Congo, 
and he in turn sold to Archibald Scott, father of the present 
owner. The farm now owned and occupied by Nelson Culham 
was taken up in 1824 by the late Samuel Markle, who lived for 
the first year in the house along with David Mulholland, son 
of Hugh, of Troy, whom I also mentioned in some foriner let- 
ters, until Markle could get a place cleared for a house. And 
here we can see the acts of kindness which those early settlers 
showed to each other, without which it would have been al- 
most impossible for then. to have got along. The farm after- 
wards fell into the hands of Alexander Markle, son of Samuel 
Markle, from whom Nelson Culham purchased. There was 
another son and a daughter—the late Adam Markle, of the 
Township of Waterloo, and Mrs. Henry Sipes of Beverly. 
Alexander and Mrs. Sipes are still living. It was upon this 
farm that the first school house was builtin that section It 
was built upon the north-east corner of the farm, and the late 
James Hill, who owned the farm on the Markle farm, was the 
first teacher that I can learn of. A new stone school house 
was afterwards built a little farther north on Alfred Main’s 
place. The present teacher is alady, Miss Beemish, of near 
London, Ont. 


I now turn to the east along the old Galt Road which I 
described in my Kirkwall letter and pass the farm now owned 
by Samuel Sipes. Many years ago it was occupied by Mr. 
Hume, father of Gavin Hume, of Galt. I donot know whether 
he was the first settler or not, but if not he wasearly. Farther 
on, where Robert Cleland now resides, a man by the name of 
Burbanks lived and was an early settler. The road here takes 
a turn to the south, when you pass on the west side of the road 
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the old homestead where Enoch Cornell settled. It now be- 
longs to the family of the late Hugh Harvie. On the left hand 
side of the road is the old Harvie homestead, occupied by 
Andrew Harvie, and it would be only just to this gentleman, 
Andrew Harvie, to say that he has done more than any other 
man we know of to improve the breed of horses in this section 
of country. He has imported no less than five Clydesdale 
horses from Scotland, besides one he lost upon the ocean, and 
among horsemen his is a honsehold name, and will be re- 
membered after he is dead. On a httle farther south to tie 
place which George Smie occupies, a man by the naine of Ship- 
man was one of the early settlers. J. Shipman, of Sheffield, is 
one of his sons. A little farther south, on the east side of the 
road, I come to the end of my journey in the Clyde Settlement 
to the farm now occupied by Samuel Grummet. The place 
was settled about forty yearsago by his father, John Grummet,. 
whom I spoke of in my Sheffield letter. I now pass the Shef- 
field Cemetery, take a glance at the last resting-place of many 
of our forefathers, and go home to get some rest. 
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N taking up the Copetown letter I find that it will be neces- 

| sary to divide it into three sections, Copetown proper, Ork- 
ney, and Lynden, taking each section or settlement by itself, 
and in driving over this section in search of information upon 
this almost lost subject, I find that it is not an exception to 
the other parts of the Township, for I think sometimes that it 
is like hunting up the dying to hear about the dead, and only 
for the commendable efforts that are being made in every part 
of the Township to bring to the front every possible link that 
connects the past with the present, my task would be more 
difficult than it is, 1 knowledge which, if not obtained very 
soon, must go into oblivion, for here as in other places the ship 
is nearly loaded; and the man has got his hand on the bell- 
rope to give the last call; they are spreading her sails; every 
banner and pennant is flying, and they are awaiting the com- 
mand of the Captain to cut her away from her moorings. They 
have not been partial to nationalities, although her principal 
emblems are the Thistle, the Rose, and the Shamrock. She is 
a Royal yacht, her passengers are heroes and heroines, and I 
almost fancy that I too would like to be on her deck to traverse 
with her the fathomless deep. But at all events I want to see 
her passengers ; I wish to get their photographs; I want to put 
them into the big album, the public press, so that the people 
who shall live in Beverly one hundred years from now shall 
not only know by what ship they sailed in, but shall know 
what they did before they started upon that long and unknown 
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journey ; and although as the time rolls on for fifty or a hun- 
dred years, each decade loaded with its mighty changes, that 
although within its borders may be many towns and cities, I 
wish the people who shall then inhabit those future towns and 
cities not only to know that in the distant past the place was a 
howling wilderness, but that it held the labors of those old 
pioneers in just estimation, and was proud to have it known 
that we were their descendants. Another thing that we are fre- 
quently reminded of in going through the township is the great 
difference between the people of those former times and the 
people of to-day; their habits; their mode of living; their 
mode of transportation; the advantages the people of. to-day 
have over those of their forefathers. When you study the his- 
tory of our township back for fifty or eighty years, can we 
wonder at these old men with their knowing looks, saying :— 
“Young man, do not drive so fast!” And while we admit that 
for the people of to-day the old way of living is too tedious and 
irksome, and people live faster, move faster, think faster than 
in former times, that our old men were willing to work for the 
bread they ate and the cup of milk which they drank when 
weary, that the young men have made servants of iron and fire 
and water and have converted them into curious combinations 
to do the work that was done in those early days by human 
hands; yet these old mea have set us a grand example and by 
that taught us that improvement was the order of life, progress 
the law of society, and the old men and the young men of our 
township should work shoulder to shoulder, and while the 
young men are dragging the car the old men can guide and 
control it. Acting in this way, Beverly will one day become a 
grand spoke in that mighty wheel which will make this be- 
loved Canada of ours a great and flourishing country. 


But I arrive at Lynden, and start in search of parties who 
could give me information by calling at the house of my old 
friend Robert Thompson, who has !ong been a resident of that 
part of the township, for the purpose of getting other names 
besides his own to whom I might apply for information re- 
garding the early history of that part of the township. When 
Mr. Thompson gave me the names of the very few who were 
still living, who could be of any benefit to me, some verses 
which I committed to memory when a boy came to my mind. 
They are these, and were taken from Moore’s poems : 
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‘* When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wint’ry weather ; 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone, 

Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garland’s dead, 

And all but me departed. 


Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain had bound me, 
Sad memory brings tbe light 

Of other days around me.” 


The village of Lynden is something like the town of Paris, 
a couple of stations above it. Both are on what is known as 
the Governor’s Road, and when the old Great Western Railway 
was built, it did not go to either of these places, so they went 
to the railroad, but by far the largest business portion of the 
village is that part near the railway. 


In the year 1795 Wm. Cope, his wife, five sons and aged 
mother settled in Beverly on Lots 31, 32 and 33, Conc. 1. Ten 
years previous to this (1785) they left their home in New York 
State, near the Catskill Mountains. They were U. E. Loyalists, 
and after the war undertook the then perilous journey from 
New York State to Western Canada. Carrying their house- 
hold goods with them, they travelled many weary miles. The 
first ten years were spent at Fort Niagara. Then they moved 
inland and purposed taking up land where the city of Hamilton 
now stands, but were driven farther inland by the mosquitoes 
and rattle-snakes, and finally settled in Beverly in the spring 
of 1795. They were among the first settlers in this part of the 
country, which was then a dense wilderness, and there com- 
menced the long and hard struggles of pioneer life. Their first 
occupation was to build themselves a cabin, their only imple- 
ments being an augur and an axe; for roofing they used bass 
wood bark. Then they cleared a small space and planted corn. 
The nearest store was Niagara, so they could not get even a 
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yard of cotton ora handkerchief without going fifty miles for 
it. On one occasion a member of the family brought home a 
magnificent calico dress for his eldest daughter, whica cost a 
dollar a yard, and which was the envy of neighboring belles 
and was loaned far and near for such occasions as camp-meet- 
ings and weddings. The old gentleman and his youngest son, 
Jacob, settled on the north half of Lot 31, the farm now 
owned by Mrs. Robert Echlin. The-eldest son, William, went 
to Long Point ; the second son, Henry, settled on Lot 32, a part 
of which is still owned by a descendant of his, Mr. Nelson Cope ; 
Thomas settled on the south fifties of Lots 31 and 382, one of his 
sons, Mr. David Cope, of St. George, is still living at the age of 
80. Mr. Boughner is the present owner of the farm. Conradt 
took up Lot 33; he sold the south fifty to Mr. Herly and the 
north fifty to Mr. Allen. It is now owned by Mr. F. W. 
Cornell. Conradt Cope outlived all his sons ; two of his daugh- 
ters survived him, one is still living in Michigan. There are 
none living bearing the name, but the family is still represented 
in Beverly by his two granddaughters, Mrs. Robert Inksetter, 
who was born and still lives on the old homestead, her husband 
having bought it from the heirs. He has since added to it the 
south fifty acres and enough more to make a farm of over three 
hundred acres. Mrs. Sol. Field, the other granddaughter, lives 
in Copetown. Much could be written of their early struggles, 
of their fight to protect their stock from wolves and bears. 
One of their worst difficulties was in getting their corn ground 
into flour. To overcome this, a mortar and pestle were made of 
hard wood, and here of an evening the neighbors would gather 
and pound their corn into flour. Their clothing was made of 
flax, spun and woven into coarse linen. They brought apple 
seeds with them, and there are still standing venerable trees, 
mementoes of the old settlers. 


The Cope family were remarkably hardy, as will be seen 
from the fact that each of the five sons lived to be over 80, and 
one. Conradt, reached 97 years, and after his hard struggles 
his latter years were spent in peace, surrounded by his grand” 
children and great-grandchildren. 

But as I intend to notice the village of Lynden at some 
future time, I leave it for the present, go south to the Gover- 
nor’s Road or township line between Beverly and Ancaster, 
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and turn to my left towards Copetown, another village some 
five miles east of Lynden. After I had turned on the Gover- 
nor’s road, I met an old man, and thinking that I might get 
some information from him, he replied that he did not live in 
Beverly. 

Down the Governor’s road towards the town of Dundas, 
with Ancaster on the one side and Beverly upon the other, you 
see as fine a section of country as any person could wish to 
see. To contrast it with the north part ot Beverly, which I 
have described in some of my former letters, would be almost 
out of place. However, as I am not engaged as an assessor, 
but to write up the early history of the township, I go on with 
my work by calling upon vames Bishop, John Bennett, Henry 
Bugner, and Mr. and Mrs. Inksetter, as well as Mr. Henry 
Howard, near Lynden, and while I have been unable to trace 
up thus far the history of our township beyond 1809 and 1810, 
with the exception of one man to 1800,—the man, Peck, and 
readers will recollect that I said that there was nothing known 
of him, only by the small clearing which he made just south of 
Sheffield, which bore his name. In the Copetown section we 
are unable to go much further back, away in the 1790's, 
and find the descendants of those very early pioneers still liv- 
ing in the section, beside a few who came in early in 1800. 

In five years more—yes, in 1894—I will have lived one hun- 
dred years in Beverly; and what a panorama I have got on 
exhibition! Reader, sit down beside me; watch the canvas as 
it revolves; look at the pictures; mark the contrast! 


In the year 1794 a very few families living in one cor- 
ner—they would hardly be missed from where they came,— 
in 1888 the people are numbered by the thousands! In 1794 we 
see that little band going all the way to Niagara to get to a 
store—in 1888 surrounded by towns and cities, where millions 
of dollars of wealth are spread over a very few acres of land. 
That is the old stage coach stuck in the mud,—that is the 
whistling engine and the rattling car as she goes flying along 
and has made distance a thing of the past. That is the noble 
horse carrying his rider through the bush,—we do not need 
him any more, we send our news now with lightning speed. 
See that man in the Halls of Legislation, he has come to be 


one of the Councillors of the Nation ; he isa Beverly boy. In 
looking at that picture we sometimes think it a pity that his 
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poor old mother, who worked so hard to provide for and edu- 
cate him, could not have lived to hear him make his first 
speech. But my time is up, the curtain falls, and no matter 
how hard I try to get ahead, I find myself still in the Cope- 
town section. I forgot to say in my last letter that the greater 
portion of the information given in my last letter, dating from 
March Ist, 1834, was obtained from Henry Bugner, and that he 
is now about 80 years of age. I now go to John Bennett, Esq., 
another old resident of that section, to get the balance of my 
Copetown sketch. Mr. Bennett has occupied many prominent 
positions in the township tor many years. There was another 
party I called upon in that section. I refer to Mr James 
Bishop. After giving the balance of the Copetown letter, I 
willappendaletter from Mr.R.M.Cope. Mr. C.isason of David 
Cope, of St. George, and will be remembered by many of our 
readers 

The south part of the first Concession of the Township of 
Beverly, from Lot 14 to Lot 29 :—Lot 14 was settled by Daniel 
Blasdell about the year 1827 or 1828, and is now owned by —— 
Whittington. Lot 15 was settled by Thos. Smith in 1822 or 1823, 
and is now owned by Thomas Dyment. Lot 16 was settled by 
Isaac Blasdell. He must have settled there very early in the 
present century, for in 1818 there was an orchard of bearing 
apple trees on the place. It is now owned, a part by his son, 
Isaac, a part by Samuel Draper, and a part by Peter Weaver. 
(Since the above was written I was told by James Bishop, 
grandson of Mr. Blasdell, that his mother told him that Blas- 
dell settled on Lot 16 in 1800 or 1801.) Lot 17, the west half 
was settled by James Bishop in 1888 and is still owned by him. 
The east half was settled by James Lovegrove in 1885 and is 
now owned by W. Carter. Lot 18 was settled by Thomas 
Taylor and James Long in 1835 and is now owned by Charles 
Rung and George Howard. Lot 19 was settled bv John Weaver 
in 1825 and is now owned by John Boyle, except ten acres off the 
south-east corner, owned by Henry Kitchen of Ancaster, and one 
acre off the south-west corner owned by Oliver Weaver. Lot 20 
was settled by Robert Hammill in the year 1819 and isnowowned 
by David Patterson, of Dundas, and occupied by Wanup. Lot 
21 was settled by Joshua Cope in 1816, who cleared a few acres, 
and while raising a house there came up a wind and rain-storm, 
and while he was running to some trees to get shelter from the 
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storm, a tree fellon him and killed him. His brother, John, 
then took the place and occupied it for many years, and it is 
now owned by John Bennett. Lot 22 was settled by a man by 
the name of Guthrie in 1835 or 1836 and is now owned by 
William Dyment. Lot 23 must have been settled very early in 
the century. In 1821 it had an orchard of apple trees which I 
think must have been of at least of fifteen years’ growth and 
was owned by Jacob and Joseph Darby, and is now owned by 
Mr. Dyment. Lot 24 was settled by David Shannon, jr., about 
1818 or 1819, and is now owned by Mr. Dyment. Lot 25, I do 
not know who settled on it first. Stephen Nisbet lived on it in 
1821 and it had then the appearance of an old settled place. 
Nisbet sold to Adam Thompson, the present owner. Lot 26 
was settled by William Kelly about the year 1832 or 1888 and is 
now owned by the widow of the late John Elliot. 

Lot 11, in the 2nd con. near Troy, which is the farm that is 
known as the Able farm. That farm was settled by Matthew 
Bennett in the year 1816, and sold to Able late in the year of 
1817. Bennett was to remain till the spring of 1818. Wedge 
sold to the Miseners at the same time, both with the intention 
ef going to Ohio. While Bennett was on the place in 1817, an 
incident happened perhaps worth recording. One day the 
family were away from home, except Mrs. Bennett and two 
little boys, aged 4and 6. The little boys were outside the field 
that enclosed the house; while there they heard a noise, and 
looking up they saw one of their hogs coming toward them 
and a bear in pursuit of the hog. The little boys, half fright- 
ened out of their wits, ran to the house to their mother, the 
oldest boy giving his mother to understand that there was 
something after the hog. She did not go far before she saw 
the bear, with his paws on the hog, biting the poor beast. She 
took up a dry limb that lay on the ground and struck it across 
a beech tree, which made a sharp noise and frightened the 
bear away, and the poor hog’s life was saved, but it badly in- 
jured. There was another incident which took place before 
Bennett left the neighborhood, which happened in the spring 
of 1818. Able came to the place betore Bennett was ready to 
go out, and Wedge moved away two or three months before 
the Miseners came; so Bennett gave up the house to Able and 
moved into the house that Wedge had vacated, till he got 
ready to go away. While there two of Kennett’s girls, aged 
11 and 13, went to the creek in front of the house to clean fish 
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that had been caught. While there a sturgeon came swim- 
ming up the creek and stopped near the edge of the water, 
where the water was so shallow that it seemed to rest upon the 
rock. The girls being frightened at the monster, ran to the 
house screaming, and said there was some big animal down in 
the creek. Their brother, Thomas, a stout lad of 16, took his 
spear and ran down to the creek and speared the monster aad 
brought it to the house, and there it floundered about bravely 
for a short time. 
The following is Mr. Cope’s letter: 


AXTELL, NEB., Nov. 24th, 1888. 

DEAR S1R,—From the tenor of your note requesting my 
early recollections of the township of Beverly, it would seem 
vou infer that [ama Beverlonian. Suchis not the fact. My 
father moved from Copetown co Dumfries and settled on a 
farm near St. George, in what vear [am unable tosay. Never- 
theless, it was there that on the 25th of November, 1829, I first 
saw the light, but altbough not born in Beverly, I was reared 
within sight of her towering pines and had more friends and 
relatives within her borders than in Dumfries. I have always 
been highly pleased with Mr. Cornell’s letters to the papers 
previous to the series he has recently contributed on the Town- 
ship of Beverly, and if I can be of any assistance to him in his 
laudable enterprise, | am happy. Although not personally 
acquainted with him, I knew nis grandfather and have fre- 
quently been in his church and heard him tell his hearers the 
way they should go. So far as the Copes of Copetown go, I 
probably know less about them than Mr. Cornell. I certainly 
know more of their early history since reading his letters than 
before. 

1 was much pleased at Mr. Holcomb’s description of that 
queer old pedagogue, Solomon P. Thayer. He was my first 
teacher, and the house in which he taught was a log building, 
perhaps fifteen feet square, with a fire place that would hold at 
least half a cord of wood, and was used not only asa school 
room but asa _ kitchen, dining room and sleeping room also. 
He was what now-a-days would be called a crank., Sonietimes 
he would get off his base altogether. At such times he would 
adjourn the schoo!, and meander about the country talking to 
himself, as harmless as a goose and with just about as much 
sense. On one of these occasions he came to our house and said 
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to mother, ‘‘ The Lord commanded me to come and tell you to 
fry me three eggs.” Ot course an order from such high author- 
ity was promptly attended to. And yet withal he was in many 
respects a good teacher, and numbers of young men who after- 
ward became quite famous, came long distances to attend his 
school; among them were E. B. Wood, late chief justice of 
Manitoba ; Donald McLean, late revenue collector of Guelph ; 
Dr. Picton, Brown and others. 


As I am: now speaking of teachers, I cannot stop until Isay 
something about another. When Mr. Holcomb, sr., was pre- 
paring to move to Canada, Mrs. Holcomb, accompanied by her 
son, preceded him, stopping for a time with Ambrose Clemens, 
a relative. I cannot tell what year it was, but Mr. Holcomb, jr., 
“* Johnnie” he was then called, will know when I tell him that 
whenever anybody inquired his age, the inevitable reply was 
‘*free years old last auger.” The school house was just across 
the road and the district sadly in need of a teacher. Mrs. Hol- 
comb was persuaded to teach the school, and let me say right 
here that for all the education I have which has ever been of 
any practical use to me, I am indebted to Mrs. Holcomb. 
Cobb’s Spelling Book, Dayboll’s Arithmetic, and Kirkham’s 
Grammar,—ccme to think of it, perhaps I had better omit the 
Graminar. She had the most executive ability of any person 
I ever saw, man or woman. If a boy six feet high transgressed 
the rules, she would talk to him so that in five minutes he 
would feel like sinking through a hole in the floor and pulling 
the hole in after him. After they moved on to the farm called 
the ‘‘ Squire Murray place,” the people again urged her to con- 
tinue to teach the ** young idea how to shoot.” A large room 
which had been used as a summer kitchen was fitted up and 
she taught there one ortwoterms. And this reminds me of an- 
other man, and a Beverly man, too, that ought to revere the 
memory of Mrs. Holcomb when she taught our school. A boy 
named Albert Smith, whose father lived on the farm now 
owned by James Sager, attended. He wasacripple and walked 
on crutches. After they moved to the farm the distance was 
too great,and he could not go. Almost everybody in that section 
knew that Mr. Holcomb always kept a good many horses and 
many know that he sometimes traded horses also, and 
Mrs. H. felt so much interested in the crippled boy that she 
prevailed upon her husband to loan him a pony, so he might 
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ride to school, which he did for the entire summer. He is still 
living in Beverly, near Troy, if 1am not mistaken. I sincerely 
hope Mr. Cornell may succeed in getting out his book and reap 
as rich a reward pecuniarily as I know he will from the grati- 
tude of his fellow-townsmen. 
Always yours, 
R. M. Cope. 


I submitted a number of questions to David Cope, Esq., of 
St. George, and the following is the substance of his reply to 
my questions: 

Mr. Cope’s grandfather and family moved from a place 
called Fishkill or Catskill in New York State, near the Hudson 
River. They were U. E. Loyalists, but did not come to Cana- 
da till the time had expired for their claiming land. His 
grandfather and uncle both belonged to the British Army. 
They settled just where Copetown is situated now, about 1794 
or 1795, and trom this family the place took itsname. His 
grandfather’s name was William, and he lived till he was 94 
years of age. He wasa German and had four sons. Henry 
lived till he was 85, and Conrad till he was 97; Thomas, the 
father of D. Cope, moved west and died in Caradock, aged 94; 
Jacob moved to Beverly Gore and died in his 82nd year. The 
other sons of Thomas, besides David, in St. George, are Wil- 
liam who went to Michigan and died there; Christopher is in 
Chicago; Henry is in Ingersoll. Their mother’s name was 
Fanny Culp, who died at the age of 92 or 93 years. There was 
also living in Michigan two sons and one daughter of Jacob. 
The first Postmaster’s name was Milne. Do not know what 
the price of land was at that time. Through Copetown the 
roads were very fair, the rest of Beverly had corduroy road. 
The Governor’s Road got its name from Governor Maitland, 
who came fhrough there and went from Dundas to London. 
The name Copetown was misleading, as strangers used to ask 
Mr. Cope when he was a boy where Copetown was and were 
surprised to learn that they were ‘‘right in the city.” They 
evidently looked for a town. West of Copetown there lived a 
man named David Shannon, who used to say that he was one 
of Butler’s Rangers. He hadfour sons. To the east of where 
his father lived, there resided a man named Gabriel Cornell, 
who had nine sons. That family are all dead now. To the 
east, and just on the edge of Ancaster, there was a grist mill, 
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built by Jacob Darby somewhere about 1816 or 1817. This was 
afterwards purchased by a firm named Dresser & Munson, who 
turned it into a carding mill, for carding wool. Immediately 
below that there was a saw mill, owned by John Aikman. 
That was near what is called the Sulphur Springs now, and 
which was supposed to be the most romantic spot in Canada. 
To the north-west of the mill, about half a mile, there lived 
Ebenezer Goodhill and Reuben Drake. The latter went west 
afterwards. This was on the Ancaster side of the Governor's 
Road. Close to the same place there lived a man named Mc- 
Kay, who was great-grandfather to Jas. and Wm. Vanatter, 
of St. George. Further west there lived Peter Templer, one of 
the best farmers in that part. His son married a daughter of 
Gabriel Cornell. Thos. Waugh lived next to Templer. He 
had three sons, who were all farming in the neighborhood. 
Waugh was related to J. R. Waugh and Henry Howell, of St. 
George. Peter Bawtinhimer lived a little to the south. Jos. 
Kitchen’s place was a little to the south of the station. Tyse 
and Henry Crysler also resided in that neighborhood, also 
John Bawtinhimer. North of Copetown there lived Andrew 
Jones and R. Vansickle, and a little to the east John Vansickle 
father of R. Vansickle, with another son. On the township 
road, where they cut through to go to Waterloo, there was an 
old German, a blacksmith. He was about the only settler on 
that road at that time. Two miles to the north-west of Cope- 
town was what is now called Thompson’s Corners. Jepthey 
Skinner, and two or three other families, of Griffiths, lived 
there at thut time. Enos Griffith was the first man 
to go to get them to settle in Dumfries, and his brother 
followed him a few years afterwards. Mr. Cope remembers, 
when a boy, going with a number of others from Thompson’s 
Corner to Dumfries, just north of St. George, for huckleberries, 
and on that road there was not a single settler. Wolves were 
plentiful at that time and they used to disturb the settlers at 
night by the noise they made. 

There was no meeting place then and people used to gather 
in the houses, and while one of those services was just begin 
ning one evening, the preacher looked out of the window and 
saw a wildcat coming near the house. A gun was procured and 
the animal shot. 
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Soon after the war three or four tribes of Indians settled 
near Copetown, at what was called the ‘* Four Corners.” They 
were not particular what they took or who it belonged to. 


The first school house was built about a mile south of An- 
caster, but I can’t give the date. George Neal first taught 
there. There was also a tanuery in Copetown at that time, 
kept by John Cline. ; 

When I settled in Copetown, March Ist, 1834, the village 
was small. There was a tannery anda shoemaker shop, owned 
by Jasper G. Dresser; a blacksmith shop I bought from George 
Drake, beginning business for inyself; a log tavern, kept by 
Henry Clinton ; and a Methodist Church on the Ancaster side 
of the Governor's Road. Robert Courson or Elder Ryan, as 
near as I can ascertain, was the first preacher: and a hewed 
log school house, on the Beverly side, tanght by one Hume, | 
think. In 1884 1 bought a lot on the Beverly side and built a 
wagon shop in connection with the blacksmith shop, where I 
continued to do business until I sold to the Raiiroad Co. in 
1858, moving my shop a few rods west on to 50 acres of land I 
bought from John McKenzie and Oscar Howell on the Ancaster 
side. Moving onto the farm I now live on, and selling out to 
Abram Horning, that closed my residence on the Ancaster 
side. When the Railroad Co. commenced grading the road, 
Jasper G. Dresser built a store and starteda grocery. Through 
his influence and aim we succeeded in gettivg a postoffice, he 
being the first postmaster, until he left. A few years after- 
wards the office was moved a quarter of a mile further west, 
on the Beverly side, and kept by other parties. Soon after- 
wards it was moved on to the Ancaster side, and is now kept 
by George W. Howell. who is doing a large business in a grocery 
and dry goods store. The village now extends to the railroad 
station, about a mile west of where it was when I came to 
Copetown. There have been a great many changes since I 
came here, the older ones and those of my own age—now in my 
80th year—are nearly all gone, most of them have died here, 
the vest noving away. There are but four living on the Beverly 
side, George Jones and wife, Mrs. Jacob Cope, and Mr. John 
Vansickle. When I came to Copetown this corner of Beverly 
was settled by the Copes, Vansickles and Cornells ; now there 
is but one family by the name of Cope left, Nelson, wife, and 
three childzen, and his mother, and but one family of Van- 
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sickles, Robert, his family, and his mother, Francis Cornell and 
his family, the only Cornell family. There isa brick Methodist 
church built opposite the railroad station, on the Ancaster side 
and a fine brick parsonage on the Beverly side. Mr. Forman, 
the resident preacher, occupies the house now. 


Commencing at Lot No. 30, Ist Conc , to Lot No. 25, the lot 
was first owned by one Corwine, at that time living in the 
Township of Stamford. He sold the south 50 acres to William 
Clinton. Clinton sold centre 100 acres to Rinear Vansickle. 
Corwine sold north 50 acres to Martin Wood ; Wood to Bruce ; 
Bruce to Oatman, the present owner, south 50 acres Clinton to 
James Fields; Fields to Thomas Kennedy, sr. At his death he 
willed it to his son, Thomas, the present owner. On this lot 
O. & N. Phelps built a steam saw mill near the railroad station, 
doing a large business for a few vears, then moving the 
machinery to Barrie and starting a mill there. At Rinear Van- 
sickle’s death his son, Jacob, came in possession of the lot. He 
sold to Wm. Smith: Smith to Richard Biggs; Biggs to Chas. 
Echlin, the present owner of Lot 29. Gilbert C. Fields, sr., was 
the first settler from Niagara District. He sold the north 50 
acres to Peter Wood. He built a steam saw mill on the lot, 
doing a large business for a number of years. Timber getting 
scarce, he pulled down the mill and rented the place to Thomas 
Misener, the present occupant. The south 150 acres at his 
death came in possession of his son, Solomon, who still owns it, 
with the exception of the right-of-way to railroad company and 
some in village lots. Lot 28 was first settled by on2 Shannon. 
At his death his sou, John, came in possession. He sold to 
James Crooks ; Crooks to David Camp; also the south end to 
John Elliot, sr., who built a water saw mill on the end of the lot. 
He bought the centre 50 acres from Camp. The rest of the 
north half was sold to Peter Wood. Wood sold to Sharp, the 
present owner. Wood is now living in Brantford. The south 
end was sold to Joseph Bowman, who re-modelea the mill into 
steam mill, thinking it was rather too slow and old-looking for 
him, where he did an extensive business for a number of 
years and still runs the mill every spring, sawing custom logs 
and what he can buy himself. There isa shingle machine in 
connection with the mill. Lot 27, Ist Conc., was granted to 
Joseph Darby. Darby sold to Japeth Skinner in 1822; Skin- 
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ner the south half to James Kitchen in 1828 ; Kitchen to Henry 
Head, who remained on it until his death in 1872—forty-four 
years. At his death his son, Thomas, came in possession and 
is the present occupant. 


Dis OLCKN pe RS 


in introducing the Copetown letter, I told them that I 
would divide the letter into three sections, Copetown 
proper, Orkney and Lynden. 

In taking up the Orkney letter I intend to extend my des- 
criptive history east of the township line between Beverly 
and West Flamboro’, and take in what is known as the ‘‘Chris- 
tie Church,” and in doing so I may have to trespass a little 
across our boundary line in order to reach some parties who 
took a prominent part along witb our own citizens in erecting 
that place of worship, and here, as in other places in the town- 
ship, we see that although many of the people of that day had 
left the scenes of their youth and had gone many miles over 
land and sea; that although they had left the parental roof 
and all the restraining influences of home, to hunt a home in 
the wild west, they never forgot that mother’s prayer nor that 
father’s blessing, and al, a very early day there were places 
erected where these early settlers could go from their log 
cabins through the bush and worship the God of their fathers, 
and Iam only sorry that in our noble Queen’s reply to the 
African Chief, when she showed him a copy of the Bible and 
told him that was the secret of Britain’s greatness, that she 
did not add that one of the first acts of my subjects away in 
the wild-woods of Beverly was to erect the standard by which 
nations stand, for when we study the rise and fall of nations 
we always find where a nation has fallen, their gods went 
with them; and I] would like to leave this impression on the 


A S the readers of the Pioneers of Keverly will recollect 
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minds of the people of to-day, to use these old people as an ex- 
ample and try and leave the world better than we findit. But 
I am always digressing and getting away from my subject and 
seem to forget that it is the History of Beverly which IT am 
writing. 

‘‘Orkney,” or ‘‘ Thompson’s Corners,” as it is better known, 
is situated about three and a half miles a little north-east of 
Lynden and about three miles north-west of Copetown, and it 
might probably be called the ‘‘ Garden of the Township,” for in 
my travels through it I have not, all things considered, seen a 
finer section. The land is a little lighter than in many other 
parts of the township, but it has got strength enough for pro- 
duction and is more easily tilled. The place was settled about 
the same time that Copetown was, 1795. The first settler that 
I can get any knowledge of was Jepeth Skinner, and he settled 
on lot 26, in 2nd Con. When he came in he hada yoke of oxen, 
a very rare thing to be seen at the present time, still it is re- 
freshing to sit and listen to these cld men go over the history 
of those early days, when scarcely any other kind of a team was 
ever seen, but like the old stage-coach, they have had their day, 
and while these old men, in going over that period of their life 
say that they were happy, Time, that great revealer of 
what lies before each man and woman in a life-time, has 
brought a change, and although it might have been so slow as 
to be imperceptible, we find very who would like tq go back 
and live over those primitive days. Myr. Skinner had three or 
four children at the time he came to this section. The names 
of his sons were Benjamin, Enos, Jepeth and John. Jepeth 
was alive a short time since and resided in Michigan, U. S. 
John Darby married a granddaughter of the old man, Skinner, 
and daughter of Enos Skinner, and Mr. Darby resides upon the 
old Skinner homestead at the present time. 


Lot 27 John Thompson owns and occupies. Lot 25, 2nd 
Concession, was first settled in 1795 or ’96 by Eleazer Griffith. 
I believe that he was related in some way to the Skinners. 
Both families came from the Eastern States and were U. E. 
Loyalists. Griffith had five sons, Eleazer, Enos, Done, Isaac 
and Lazarus. Done sold a part of the old homestead in 1810 to 
Isaac L. Howell and Howell in turn sold to Stephen Nesbitt in 
1820 Nesbitt lived there for about ten years and then sold to 
Adam Thomson in 1830 or thereabout. The whole Griffith 
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family, with the exception of Isaac, sold out and moved just 
north of St. George, in South Dumfries. Isaac remained on 
the north part of the old homestead a great many years, when 
he sold out to one Wm. Shannon and moved just west of St. 
George on the old Kitchen farm, where he died. The Camp 
family settled in this neighborhood, but were already men- 
tioned in the Lynden letter. The north part of Lot 21 was 
settled in the year 1816 by Henry Weaver. He was of Dutch 
extraction and came from the State of New Jersey. Weaver 
remained upon the place until about the year 1870, when he sold 
out to Thomas Thompson and moved to Windham and lived 
with his son-in-iaw, Wm. Robinson, where he died a few years 
ago. He had a large family, but they have ail left this section, 
however I believe that many of them are dead. Adam Thomp- 
son, was the father of the Thompson family, who reside about 
Orkney, and a family which is widely known not only in 
Beverly but in neighboring townships, so that I feel like giving 
them more than a passing notice. Mr. Thompson was born in 
Northumberland, England, and emigrated from there in the 
early part of 1817 to West Flamboro’, where he remained about 
nine months, and from thence he removed to Beverly on the 
22nd of April 1818. He was the first Old Countryman that 
settled in this part of the township. When he came to this 
country his family consisted of his wife and four children. 
Among the children was Mrs. Stephen Moffat, near Galt, and 
Mrs. Stephen Nisbett, of Beverly. Both of these families are 
well known throughout this section of country. Mr. Thomp- 
son settled on Lot 24, in the lst Conc. His sons all settled in 
this section. William is on the Old Camp homestead, Lot 23 ; 
Adam is on Lot 25, the Griffith place; Thomas is on Lot 24, in 
the 2nd Con., and Robert owns Lot 24, in the Ist Con. He was 
one of the members of Beverly Council in its youth, being 
among the first members elected. He rented his farm a few 
years ago and removed to Lynden, where he carries on a large 
business, but as he was noticed more particularly in the Lynden 
letter, [ will pass on at this time. John Thompson lives on 
Lot 27, in the 2nd Con. Amongst the daughters of Mr. Thomp- 
son, not mentioned, is Mrs. Patterson, a widow, who lives near 
Harley; Mrs. Haines lives in Lynden; and Mrs. Robinson. of 
of Orkney, who died some years ago. Mr. Robert Thompson, 
of Lynden, showed me a document which his father had re- 
ceived from Earl Bathurst and dated at Downing street on the 
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23rd of May, 1817, directed to the Governor of Lower Canada. 
And to show the difference in the position of those who came 
in those early days andthe people who seek a home within our 
borders at this time. [ will quote a part of the document : 

‘*T am directed by Earl Bathurst to acquaint you that His 
Lordship has granted permission to Mr. Adam Thompson to 
proceed as a settler to Canada, and I am to desire that he may 
receive a grant of land proportioned to the means he may 
possess of bringing it into cultivation.” 

And I would like here to relate a story which I got in this 
section of an Irish boy fresh from the Emerald Isle, who first 
went to live with Mr. Shannon near where Orkney now stands, 
which shows that the wit of an Irishman is not of recent date. 
Shortly after he came to this country Pat was sent to hunt Mr. 
Shannon’s oxen, which had strayed away. When hereturned, 
being asked if he had found them. he replied that he had found 
**Gee” but could not find ‘‘ Haw.” 

The first school house that was built in Orkney section was 
in 1822, and David Rintoul, whom we have mentioned before, 
was the first teacher. The next school house was built in 1840, 
and, strange to say, the same teacher first taught in that one. 
Some years after a brick school was built, the one in use at the 
present time. <A few years ago a post office was opened, and 
Charles Anderson was the first postmaster, and the present 
postmaster is Adam P. Thompson. 

Three miles farther east from Orkney, but, all things con- 
sidered, in the satine neighborhood, was ‘‘ Christie’s Corners.” 
There was a settlement at this place at a very early day but I 
could not get the exact date. Among the early settlers of che 
place was Gabriel Cornell, and I believed that Mr. Samuel 
Cornel], now living near the ‘‘ Corners,” is one of his descend- 
ants. The Rev. Robert Christie came there in 1832 from Scot- 
land and preached there for many years, where he died at the 
age of 87 years. 

The first church that was built at the ‘“‘ Corners” was put 
up in 1833 and was built a little south of where the present 
church now stands, and the parties who took an active part in 
having a place of worship erected were Adam Thomson, sr., 
Robert Camp, Stephen Nisbet, Adam Elliott, John Muirhead, 
James Kirkpatrick and Walter Robertson. The first elders 


were Adam Elliott, Stephen Nisbet, John Frier, of Beverly, 
and, I think, Walter Robertson, of Flamboro.’ 
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Of the Rev. Mr. Christie’s family there is Mrs. Robert 
Thompson and the two Miss Christies, of Lynden; David, of 
Owen Sound; Thomas, Toronto; and Robert, who at one time 
owned the farm now owned and occupied by R. L. Biggs. 
Robert was at one time an M. P. P. for North Nentworth. 

The first frame barn in the south part of Beverly, so far 
as I can learn, was built in 1836, or 787 by Daniel Blasdell. Mr. 
Colcleugh, of West Flamboro’, is said to have got very much 
of the trade of the people of Beverly for many years. There 
was a foundry carried on in the village that did a good trade 
for many years, and was run by one McKinley. Just below 
the village was the flouring mill, carried on by Kirby, Crooks 
& Atkins. The men will be recollected by many of the old 
settlers as the parties to whom they used to go in those olden 
times to get their wheat ground into flour, to feed their famil- 
ies with. In those early days of our township the Orkney and 
Lynden sections were two of the finest lumber and timber dis- 
tricts in Ontario Ithink. At the opening of the Great Western 
railroad, and afterwards, there was more lumber shipped at 
Lynden than at any other station on the whole line, and at one 
time there was no less than sixteen saw-mills, running night 
and day, witbin four miles of Lynden station, Buyers came 
from New York, Albany and other large cities in the United 
States and purchased their supplies and said that the best 
lumber they could get in Canada was from this section. The 
price paid at that time for good lumber was about ten dollars 
per thousand feet ; but when the great financial crisis of 1857 
and ’58 came, older people say that they saw many car loads of 
lumber put down at the station tor four dollars per thousand 
feet. One old man, in telling the story, said to me, ‘‘ Young 
man, those were the days, 

When the baker would cheat you in the bread that you eat, 

And so would the butcher in the weight of his meat ; 

They would tip up the scales and make them go down, 

And swear it was good weight when it lacked half a pound. 
There were also large quantities of spars and other timber 
shipped besides the lumber. 


PPPOE EE 
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Beverly historian) to furnish some information respect- 

ing the early settlers and present occupants of the south 
west part of Beverly, that is the first concession and south half 
of second concession from what is now Lynden, west to the 
Dumfries line, I would just say that I will have to write 
mostly from memory, as I have no statistics to show the exact 
date of settlement, etc., of a good many of the lots. 

Barnabus Howard, father of the writer, was the first buyer 
of Lots 18 and H, first concession. This was nearly sixty years 
ago. He lived on Lot 13. He died on the 20th of August, 1835, 
and was the first man buried here. There was not any public 
burying ground here then. I remember well the first person 
that was buried in the public grave yard here, was the first 
wife of Samuel Wilson Cowden Smith. Lot 12 was first taken 
up by Isaac Blasdall, long known as Deacon Blasdall. He 
made some improvement. Then the late Benony Vansickle 
bought the lot and Mr. Blasdell had to leave. He then bought 
the north three quarters of Lot 14 from the late B. Howard. 
14 is now owned by John Whitington, Hugh Taylor and John 
Ritchie. 13 is now owned, the north half by B. Vansickle, jr., 
and part of the south half by Jeremiah Cornell, balance of lot 
is now occupied by Lynden. Lot 12 is partly occupied by 
Nathan Vansickle. Lot 11, south-west quarter was owned and 
occupied by Alexander Hanes; south-east quarter was owned 


fe] Teesent been requested by Mr. John A. Cornell (the 
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and occupied by Daniel Blasdal]. I might here say that Mrs. 
Daniel Blasdall kept the first public school that was ever kept 
here. It is about 60 years since she taught. I think the first 
male teacher was Timothy O Keefe. Also amongst the teachers 
of over fifty years ago were Mr. Pardieu and Mrs. Pardieu. 
James Brown, the Irishman, I will not soon forget. He had a 
clump finger and he would bring it dcwn in such a persuasive 
way on the heads ofthe urchins. If he thought a boy was 
bad he would make him stand on one foot a certain length of 
time; if he caught two boys whispering hewould take a short 
stick and make them hold it with their teeth, one hold of 
each end. 


William H. Hanes is now owner of the south-west part of 
Lot 11, and Jeremiah Cornell, J. P., is owner of the south-east 
part. South half of Lot 10, at the first of my remembrance, 
was known as the Levi Fonger farm; the east part is now 
owned by William H. Hanes, and the west part by Solomon 
Wood. No. 9, fifty years ago, was known as the John Sutton 
farm, the east quarter is now owned by Solomon Wood, the 
centre half by Lewis Blows, and the west quarter by John W. 
Rouse. The south-east quarter of Lot 8 was, seventy years ago, 
owned by William Buckborough ‘and George Buckborough. 
It is how owned by Alexander Witherspoon. The south-west 
part of Lot 8 has very long been known as the David Willitts 
farm. It is now owned by Mr. Geo. Back. The south half of 
Lot No. 7 was owned and occupied by James Kaler, at the first 
of my remembrance; the east part is now owned by George 
Buck ; the south-west part by Isaac Pepper, and part of the 
centre by George Star. .The south half cf Lot 6 was first settled 
by Alexander Weir, it is now owned by David Weir. Mrs. 
Alexander Weir is still living on this lot with her son. No. 5, 
the whole two hundred acres, was first taken up by Gashem 
Baker. One hundred and seventy-five acres of it is now owned 
by Mr. Edward Mordue, and twenty-five acres by Frederick 
Irwin. Lot 4, when | first knew it, was owned by Aaron Seyler 
Depoistor Vrooman ; now the south-east corner is owned by An- 
drew Baird, and the balance of the south hundred is owned by 
Wn). Baird. No3, I first knew as the John Mannen farm. It 
is now owned by Daniel Mannen. No. 2, about fifty years ago, 
was owned by John Naggs; now the south-east part is owned 


by Mr. Mannen; the south-west part by Daniel Ramey, and 
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the centre by James Vrooman. No.1 was formerly owned by 
Mr. Carey, who, about 30 years ago, was accidentally killed by 
driving off the bridge one dark night at what is known as 
Hall’s hollow ; the south part is owned by the Widow Mannen ; 
the centre part lies near the Harrisburgh station, G. T. R., and 
is owned by John Devan, John and Peter Sullivan and John 
Meany. Block A, Gore of Beverly, is owned by James Milling- 
ton, James Vrooman, Widow Shaver, Charles Nickson and 
Mr. Durham. The north parts of Lots land 2, first Concession, 
are owned by Alfred Durham. The south part ot Block B., 
Gore, is owned by Mr. Patton. The south hundred of Lot 1, 
second Concession, is owned by Alfred Durham. Lot 2, second 
Concession, 40 years ago, was owned by William Robb; it is 
now owned by Norval Durham. Lot 3, I think, was first owned 
by the Rev. Barnabas Markle; it is now owned by George M. 
Wood. Lot 4 was taken up I think about seventy years ago 
by Andrew Ammerinan ; it isnow owned by Isaac Flewelling. 
North half of Lot 3, first Concession, was at the first of my 
remembrance owned by David Mannen;; it is now owned by J. 
C. Misener. Lot 4 was long since owned by Joseph Shuart ; it 
is now owned by Samuel Wood. Lot 5, second Concession, 
was taken up by Albert Ammerman, in 1828; it is now owned 
by George Carey. 

James Shaver first came to Beverly 77 years ago. His 
parents moved into the north half of lot 16, Ist con., when he 
was three years old. He is now about 80, healthy and smart, 
only his sight is failing. He bought north half lot 6, first con., 
in 1831; himself and Joseph Taylor, his son-in-law, occupy the 
faim now. Mr. Shaver bought south half lot 6, 2nd con., in 
1844; it is now owned by William Weir. Mr. Shaver also 
bought the south-west part of lot 7, 2nd con., in 1849; it is now 
owned by Varner Nisbet. Lot 7, lst con., was bought in 1818 
by James Kalar. James Coleman bought the north-west quar- 
ter of lot 7, 53 years ago; Mrs. Coleman is still living on the 
lot; she is about 74 years old ; she was born on lot 16, Ist con. 
Richard Blasde}l lives with his sister, Mrs. Coleman; he will 
be 77 the 25th Dec. next ; he also was born on lot 16. Martin 
Carey is now owner of the north-east part of lot 7. Mr. Laid- 
law was the first buyer of the south half of lot 8, 2nd con. ; it is 
now owned by William Miller and occupied by A. H. Krom- 

art. George Hall bought north half lot 8, Ist con., in 1826; 
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Mrs. Martha Hall, second wife of George Hall, is still living on 
the farm with her son, David, who is the present owner. 
Robert Turnbull was formerly the owner of the south-east part 
of lot 7, 2nd con.; John McLeod now owns part of said lot. 
Robert Turnbull was long the owner of the nortb half of lot 9, 
Ist con.; it is now owned by John Toland. Garret McCole 
took up south half of lot 9, 2nd con., in 1833; William Jamieson 
bought this lot about 40 years ago; John Elias Jamieson is 
now the owner. South part of lot 10, 2nd con., was first taken 
up by Mr. Mulholland ; he sold to Garret McCole over 50 years 
ago; McCole was the first settler on it; John H. Shaver be- 
came the owner 44 years ago; he and his wife are now living 
on the lot. Lot 10, lst con., was first deeded to James Ryan in 
1807 ; it was sold by James Ryan to Melicient Clubine in 1819; 
it was bought by H. Howard, the present owner, on the 9th of 
March, 1861, from William S. Wilkins. South part lot 11, 2nd 
con., was first owned by David Chambers ; he died 20th August, 
1854, with cholera, and was buried at night by one man, John 
Howard ; the lot is now owned by widow Cornell. Lot 11, Ist 
con., porth half, was first settled by Samuel] Deneen, who built 
on the north part of the lot over sixty years ago; and John 
Cole, who built on the south part of the north 100 acres. About 
50 years ago Mr. Cole had a son killed by a falling tiee. I re- 
member the lad as the third person that was buried in the 
public grave yard here. David Humphrey is the owner now. 
South part lot 12, 2nd con., was first bought by Daniel Cornell, 
but long since sold to Mr. Baird; Mr. Baird sold to R. Thomp- 
sonand A. Wing; Wellington Cornell is the present owner. 
North part of lot 12, lst con., was part of the B. Vansickle 
estate. It was bought by Mr. Vansickle nearly 60 years ago. 
It is now owned by Richard Hull. (I might here state that a 
few years ago Jonah Hull, Richard’s father, was killed at Van- 
sickle’s mill here by being wound up on the main shaft.) 


Beverly was formerly called by some the township of shin- 
gles, from the fact that more produce of that kind than of any 
other kind went to market, from this part at least. In order 
to show the change in value of pine timber since I was a small 
boy, I remember a man, a shingle maker, coming to my 
mother’s house one morning. He had a two-quart basin of: 
honey comb with him, and he said to my mother, ‘‘ There is a 
pine back in your woods that I want. I will trade you honey 
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for it. I will give you this honey tor the tree.” She dealt with 
him, but he was a little cute. In felling the tree he managed 
to lodge it against another of about equal value. Of course he 
could not get the one down without felling the other, so he got 
both trees for the honey. If such trees were standing now, 
perhaps they would both be spar trees and worth fifty dollars 
each. There once was an immense quantity of very choice 
pine timber in Beverly, but to-day it is very scarce. I don’t 
think there is any more good pine timber now in Beverly, all 
told, than once could be found on 200 acres. As I have been 
ten years through the township as Assessor, i think I havea 
pretty good chance to know what it contains. People used to 
think there was no end to the cedar of Beverly, but the way it 
is going it will soon be a thing of the past. People who have 
it should use it with great care. 


I have been told that while they were chopping out the 
road just east of south Lynden, a man by the name of Mannen 
was killed by a falling tree. The road to the Troy neighbor- 
hood, when I was a boy, went down the lane through the 
Howard tarm ; thence through the camp ground ; then turned 
east through Deacon Blasdall’s lot out to Joseph Rodd’s, where 
Adam Nisbet now lives, and so on north-east out to Andrew 
Cainp’s, where Norman Able now lives. People who wanted 
stone or luinber, brought it through that way. There were 
mills on the creek at Troy long before there were any near 
Lynden. If I remember right, it is about 45 years since what 
is pow called the Lynden side-road was first opened. There 
was what was then called a large grant of money expended 
there. Yes, sir, there was twenty dollars, all in cash, laid out 
on that road, and it was in two separate contracts. Fourteen 
dollars were expended on the sand hill and six dollars for mak- 
ing a log bridge south of the hill. The contractor on the hill 
made a bee and everybody turned out and helped to do the 
work. Atthat time no person thought that that road would 
some day be the most travelled on of any road in Beverly, 
which is the case to-day. 

In the first part of this letter I spoke of some of the first 
teachers. The first public school was kept in a private house. 
Nearly 60 years ago the schoo] house was built. It stood on the 
side-road between Lots 12 and 18, on the Ancaster side. Itwas 
built of logs, I think, 18 x 22 feet, with very low ceiling. This 
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house was used for school house, meeting house, lecture room, 
and once or twice as a court house. A Sabbath school was or- 
ganized nere over 50 years ago. Isaac Blasdell went to Toron- 
to on foot and brought a package of books on his back for the 
use of the school The Episcopal Methodists built a parsonage 
near the school house, it must be nearly 50 vears ago. This 
was a log house also. The first Methodist Minister that I re- 
member was Elder Baley, and { might mention the names of 
D. Culp, B. Markie, B. Brown, McKibbee, Manson, Gilmore, 
and Emerson Bristol, as amongst the first ministers here. 
There has been a resident Methodist minister here ever since 
this log parsonage was built. “They were all Episcopal Metho- 
dists here until about 38 years ago. The Methodists New Con- 
nection took up an appointment here. The log school house 
had been abandoned and a frame one built on the Beverly side, 
just where the new Methodist church now stands. In the 
spring of 1851 there was a union revival meeting held in the 
new school house by Lewis P. Smith and John Wood, of the 
M. E. Church. and Charles Wilkinson and D. Bettes, of the 
Methodist New Connection. As a result of this meeting the 
Episcopal Methodists got a good increase to their membership. 
and the Methodist New Connection formed a pretty good class. 
The frame church was soon finished—the frame had been up 
for some time—and the New Connection built what was known 
as the red brick church. In this way things went on very well. 

I forgot to mention that when I was a small boy, there was 
plenty of game inthissection. There were some deer, occasion- 
ally a bear, and plenty of wolves. I remember one night there 
was a pack of wolves howling just across the road from our old 
homestead, I think not forty rods from the house. People who 
are acquainted with their habits will remember that at the re- 
port of a gun, or the sound of a horn, they will stop howling 
and retreat. Well, about this time my brother, John, who was 
older than myself, had just got a new gun,—a rifle. It was 
very short. He went out to shoot it off. Not thinking about 
the length of it he took it across his hand and shot his thumb 
off. 

About forty years ago there were a few small business 
places here on the Governor’s Road. Benony Vansickle had 
built a saw mill on the corner whtre William Clement now 
lives. This was the first mill here, and sad to say, the boiler 
burst and killed Rinear, Mr. Vansickle’s eldest son, and some 
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ot .ers had very narrow escapes. John Howard kept a small 
store; William Weaver had a wagon shop; Peter Hathaway 
was blacksmith; Robert L. Patterson kept ashoe shop. The 
people wanted post office, so a meeting was called at the school 
house one night to appoint a Post Master and name the place. 
John Howard was appointed Post: Master and the late Jeremiah 
Bishop suggested that the place be called Lynden. The meet- 
ing seemed well pleased with the name and adopted it. The 
writer was sworn in Assistant P. M. by J. B. Ewart, of Dundas. 
At that time the mail was carried by stage between Hamilton 
and London. On the down trip it was timed at Lynden for 
11 p. m., it was sometimes 2 a. m. before it got here. 

Wm. Weaver and Peter Hathaway are both long since 
dead. John Howard lives at Grand Ledge, Mich. Robert L. 
Patterson has retired from the boot and shoe trade and is 
making bee keeping a specialty. Wi. S. Wilkins bought the 
mill in South Lynden, ran it fora few years and died. The 
Great Western Railroad was opened for business, I think, in 
1855 ; the station here was for a short time called Vansickle’s, 
but that name was found to be unhandy, and was soon changed 
to Lynden. Jeremiab Cornell, Esq., first kept a small grocery 
store at South Lynden ; later he and his brother Daniel built a 
large store just south of the new Methodist church, where they 
long did an extensive business in the dry goods and grocery 
lines. That store was long since burned. Robert Wood long 
kept a harness shop here, but now lives in Hamilton. William 
Clement built an extensive woolen factory here, and had the 
misfortune to have it burned without insurance. Amongst 
the first business places in North Lynden was Somers Atkin- 
son’s, who kept a store and dealt largely in lumber. He 
moved to Toronto and died there. Wm. May kept a grocery 
and dealt in lumber. He moved to Weston. Benony Van- 
sickle built a grist mill and a saw mill; they stood together 
and were long since both burned. Wesley F. Orr and James E. 
Orr built the store where the P. O. is now kept. and did a good 
business for a few years; after this W. F. Orr went to specu- 
lating in the lumber business. He is now mayor of Calgary 
in the Northwest. Jas. E. Orr & Co. built an oil refinery here 
and ran it for a short time, when it was burnt. Rufus Dodge 
kept the station for a short ‘time when the railroad was first 
opened. He was in the lumber business also, and kept the 
first liquor shanty here. Francis Hore built the first large 
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hotel here Just after the frame was up there was a Sabbath 
school picnic here in the woods. An old minister, while ad- 
dressing the children, shouted out at the top of his voice, 
“Boys, beware, there is a snake in the grass!” pointing at the 
time to the new hoteL 


W. P. Dredge kept the first harness shop at North Lynden 
He i¢ now mayor of Chesaning, Mich. Edward Leddycoat 
was one of the first blacksmiths here. He is now farming 
near Waterdown. Wm. Barrett was one of the first wagon 
makers here. He is long since dead. Wm. Wilson was the 
first tailor here. He moved to Listowel. Joseph and Eéward 
Bradwin ran the Lynden pottery. Joseph went to Wingham 
and Edward went to Mount Forest. In 16% 4 man by the 
name of McRae built a saw mill nearthe railroad here and ran it 
forawhile. Then Nat Dyment became the owner and ran it 
for afew years. He was very successful with the mill and 
it is said that in the short time he kept it he cleared $2,000. 
He then went north of Lake Huron, and went to dealing in 
timber limits, and it seems that everything he has touched 
since has prospered with him. A friend of hi» told me he had 
over forty shingle mills. I see by a late Toronto Globe that he 
has eight saw mills advertised for sale, all as good as new, and 
a tract of pine timber with each. I have been told that he has 
a cattle ranch down about Texas, and a horse ranch near the 
Rockies. He also kept a bank at Barrie. When running the 
mill here he also kept a store. 


Long ago Williain McComb kept a store where the tin-shop 
isnow. After McComb left William Smith kept store in the 
same shop and also kept the postoffice. About thirty-three 
years ago Vincent Cornell kept a store in south Lynden. The 
first resident doctor there was Dr. Aikman, the second was Dr. 
Pitcher, the third was Dr. Laing, the fourth was Dr. Bigger, 
the fifth was Dr. Davidson, the sixch was Dr. Forster, who 
also kept a drug store. William McRae cnce kept store here 
near the railway. He went to Bay City, Mich. Mr. Giass, [ 
believe, was the first baker here; then Walter Borthwick. Mr. 
Cox carried on the bakery here for several years: then Mr. 
Ladd was baker here for a while. Mr. Glass, it seems, got 
someway wrong while at the business here and committed 
suicide by hanging himself. Barnabas Howard, jr., used to be 
an artist here. He now lives near Petofska, in the north of 
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Mich., The former station masters here were Rufus Dodge, 
Charles Morrison, John Wade and John Berrington who served 
avery long term. Nelson Cornell and John Burbank kept a 
store here a number of years ago, and one Sunday night, when 
the people were at church, there was an alarm of fire, and it 
was found that the store was on fire inside. The result was 
that the store and goods were burnt, and the bakery and James 
Patterson's hotel and Geo. Vansickle’s hotel and seyeral other 
buildings were levelled to the ground. The old log parsonage 
that I referred to, served its time, and a frame one was erected 
near the same place, which was used until last year. The frame 
school house, also referred, gave place to a new brick building. 
The frame church is a thing of the past. When the new brick 
M. E. Church was built, there being no further use for the 
frame one, it was sold and moved further west for a cheese 
factory. When Methodist union was brought about, there 
being no further use for the red brick church, it was taken 
down and a brick parsonge erected on its site. William H. 
VanNorman once had a wagon shop in South Lynden. Later 
on he built a hotel and kept that for a time, then sold the place 
tothe Methodist New Connection people fora parsonage. Van- 
Norman is long since dead. B. Vansickle kept stcre here 
for several years. Nathan Vansickle also tried the store 
business fora while. They are both now engaged at farming. 
Some thirty years ago there was a colored man. by the name 
of Rue, and his wife, living in a shanty by the roadside at 
North Lynden. They Kept a boarder by the name of Thomp- 
son (colored) who appeared to be a very quiet man, but there 
Was jealousy in the house. Rue, having been absent at this 
time fora day or two, came home at night. Thompson was 
taking tea. Rue opened the door, drew a pistol and shot 
Thompson: then ran out. The shot did not prove fatal, only 
wounded him in the face. Mrs. Rue opened the door and 
called to him to come and see what he had done. He came 
near the door and shot his wife twice, both shots taking effect. 
She died in afew minutes. He then retreated into the dark- 
ness, but soon came again in the front of the house and shot 
himself through the heart, causing instant death. They were 
buried in the woods near by. 


Ata pretty early day my grandmother and her two sons 
and daughter moved into Canada from the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania and settled in the township of Ancaster, near where 
Alberton now is. They bought a large farm there and built a 
hotel. They worked the farm and kept the hotel. Atthe time 
they moved in, there was but one house where the city of Ham- 
ilton now stands. My father stayed a length of time on that 
place with his mother, but later on bought a hotel at what was 
known as the Upper Corners, West Flamboro’, from Mr. 
Gabriel Cornell, sr. I find, by referring to the deed whlch I 
have in my possession, the date was the 20th day of June, 1827. 
He remained there a tew years and dida very extensive busi- 
ness, as the travel on the Waterloo road at that time was im- 
mense, as all the produce from the Waterloo district had to 
come down that way at that time to get to the head of naviga- 
tion. While doing business there he bought 400 acres of land 
here on the first concession of Beverly, and when building his 
house, there being no public house near, he built large, so that 
he could entertain weary travellers with meals or lodging, and 
there being no store for a long distance, he fitted up one room 
as a store, in which he kept such goods as the neighbors re- 
quired. In the spring of 1835 his health having failed, he 
thought he would go across the woods once more to visit his 
mother and the old farm. He did so, but was soon taken very 
much worse, and felt anxious about getting home. His kind 
neighbors made a kind of bier, on which they arranged a bed 
and carried him home, a distance of seven miles, and he died 
on the 20th of August, 1835, and was the first man that was 
buried here, at what is now Lynden. 

I have learned that the south-east part of lot 8, first con- 
cession, was settled by Mr. Buckborough, eighty years ago. 
The south half of Let 6, first concession, was settled by John 
Coleman, and sold to him by Mr. Weir. Andrew Ammerman 
is tenant of the Martin Carey farm, north-east part Lot 7, first 
concession. Thomas Kivel is owner of 5 acres of the south- 
east corner of Lot 11, second concession. 


In the fall of 1879 Peter Hathaway and Darius Mulholland 
put upamillin north Lynden. It was intended for custom 
work, having one run of stones for flour and one for chopping. 
This mill was moved to here from Troy. They operated it 
until 1880, when it was bought by the present owner, Robert 
Thompson, Wm. Wing, now of Detroit, rented it and operat- 
ed it until Jan., 1881, since that time it has been run by RK. 
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Thompson. It was enlarged and remodeled to the full roller 
system by E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, in 1885. It has now 
a capacity of 75 barrels of flour and 400 bushels of chop in 24 
hours and is running steadily. The business, on account of the 
ill-health of the proprietor is under the management of his 
son, R. A. Thompson. Alex. C. Smith is head miller, J.S. 
Hamilton and Horace Wright as second millers, and J. S. 
Hathaway, engineer. Peter Hathaway has been dead some 
years, and Darius Mulholland has removed to Michigan. R. 
Thompson has also been extensively engaged in the cordwood 
business for about twenty years he having had the contract for 
a number of years of the Great Western railway to supply 
them at Lynden and Copetown, withall the wood they wanted 
there. Since the railway has commenced using coal, he has 
been shipping wood to Hamilton, Brantford, Galt and other 
places. His shipments the present year will amount to 100 car 
loads. At the time the new brick block was built near the 
station, John Burbank was the first occupant as a merchant. 
He kept quite an extensive general store for a-number of years 
He is now travelling for a life insurance company. 

I now come to Lynden as I find it in 1888, the village per 
haps containing a little less than 500 inhabitants, and asit is locat- 
ed about central between Hamilton and Galt, and in the midst 
of a first-class agricultural district, no doubt it will become a 
very important grain market. The roller mills here are con 
sidered first-class ; and get away with a large quantity of grain 
iu a year. There have been large quantities of barley, peas, 
and oats brought here for shipment, but under the present 
arrangement there can be no competition as there is a lack of 
storehouses. The methodist people have a first-class brick 
church here ; the resident minister here is the Rev. H. A. Cook 
who is laboring very successfully. His focal help is William 
Clement. The society is pretty strong. In connection with 
the society they have an excellent Sabbath school, kept’ open 
all the year with an average attendance of over 80. I might 
say here that in the early history of Methodism, this was 
called ‘*‘ Dumfries Circuit,” and later on it was called ‘‘ Beverly 
Circuit,” but now it is called ‘‘ Lynden Circuit,” and just in- 
cludes Lynden and Bethel appintments. They have a very 
nice new brick parsonage. 


The Presbyterian people have regular services here now in 
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Thompson’s Hall. They were first commenced in January, 
1885, by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Flamboro’, formerly of Elora. 
A regular congregation in connection with the Flamboro’ charge 
was organized in May, 1888, and now active measures are being 
taken to build a church. There is a Sabbath School in connec- 
tion with this work. 

We have a brick school house in the village, containing 
two rooms. The head teacher is Mr. S. J. Atkins, the second 
teacher is Miss Aggie Nimmock. 


The railway accommodation, as far as passenger traffic is 
concerned, is very good. Jas. McGregor is station master and 
express agent, and a better man for the position could not be 
found. Peter Manderson is section foreman, and he is a right 
good fellow. The only thing the farming public have to find 
fault with in railway matters here is the exorbitant charges 
on local freight, and if the Southern Ontario Pacific should be 
built where it has been surveyed, no doubt but that it will be 
an excellent thing for the farming community in this vicinity. 
The mail accommodation here is as good as could be asked, for 
no less than five mails arrive at the Lynden post office every 
week day ; the daily Globe arrives here also at 5a. m. each day. 
Rinear Hanes is Postmaster. There is a telephone line running 
through the village ; no office here yet, but we expect one soon. 
We have two very good stores, both being well filled with 
goods of mostly all kinds. One is kept in Thompson’s block by 
the Hagey Brothers, the other is kept in the post office block 
by Alex. Hanes. These merchants are all young and enter- 
prising gentlemen, and no doubt but they will make their mark 
in the world. The telegraph office is kept by John Hagey, of 
Hagey Brothers. Dr. A. E. Stutt is our local doctor. He has 
only lately come to town, but he comes well recommended, 
and no doubt but he is a very good man. Abel Wing is run- 
ning the saw mill, and during the present year has done a very 
extensive trade. He also manufactures shingles. John Marx 
runs the pottery and manufactures brown earthern ware quite 
extensively. Nicholas Johnson and Joseph Johnson carry on 
the tin business in all its branches. William Lemon is the 
photographer and silver plater. Geo. Chapman, Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Charles Partridge are the village shoemakers. 
Wesley Vansickle and George Vansickle follow the butchering 
business. Daniel Grady runs a matrass factory. John Baker 
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keeps the Lynden House, and Nelson Pitton keeps the Domin- 
ion Hotel. These hotels are both well fitted up and are said to 
be both well kept. John W. Raus is rushing the pump busi- 
ness, and also follows well digging. Henry W.. Raus is con- 
sidered a first-class harness maker. Samuel Doherty is carry- 
ing on the blacksmithing business very extensively, and is 
considered a first class workman. The staff of masons and 
boss builders are W. H. Hanes, Richard Hull and Thomas Hull 
also Joseph Ross, though quite young, he is said to be a good 
workman. The staff of carpenters are Simon Springstead and 
Firman Jones. 

Peter E. Thomas follows peddling, also deals in stoves and 
tinware, etc. Charles Gibbons keeps a wood repair shop. 
Joseph Gidney follows thr2shing in season, and is general 
teamster. Mr. Brady is at tre coopering business, making 
mostly flour and apple barrels. Robert L. Patterson, is apiar- 
ist. Alfred Rous is engineer and machinist. Charles Ziller is 
a good tailor. John Case is the only painter in the village and 
does first-class work. John Baird is private banker. This in- 
stitution is a great convenience to the public. James Hoose is 
now engaged in selling fruit trees for Stone & Wellington. 
Firman Clement and Thomas Kivel are agent for the sale 
of farming implements of all kinds. 

Lynden is noted for the number of benevolent institutions 
it contains, there being no less than five iodges in the village. 
There is a lodge of the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men; a lodge of Royal Templars of Temperance; a lodge of 
Independent Order of Oddfellows ; a lodge of Canadian Order 
of Oddfellows, and a lodge of Select Knights, all in pretty 
good working order. Now, if any village of the size of Lynden 
has as many lodges as that, I would like to hear from it. 


There is a very good bakery in the village; it is owned by 
R. A. Thompson. This Mr. Thompson has bought grain quite 
extensively for shipment the present year, some days from 
ten to fourteen hundred bushels coming in, the greatest part 
being barlev, besides some peas and some oats. 

I might here say that there were ten in our family, four 
boys and six girls ; now there is but one left in Canada besides 
myself, and that is Mrs. Thomas Knox, of Lynden. I forgot 
to mention that Mrs. Eliza Bennett kept a variety store here. 
She was rather an excitable lady. She died early in th 
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present year. Mrs. Howard’s name was Camp, a daughter of 
John Camp, one of the pioneers of Beverly. His tather’s name 
was Robert. He lived in New Jersey and was of Scotch descent. 
His brothers were David. Burgome, Matthew and John. 


At the time of the revolutionary war Robert and_ his 
brother, John, left their father’s home in New Jersey and came 
to Canada, taking up land near Niagara. They were U. E. 
Loyalists. They lived down at Niagara for some years. Then 
Robert sold his farm, for which he got eight hundred silver 
dollars. Though Robert and John were brothers, they differed 
about now their name should be spelled. John spelled his 
name Kemp, and Robert spelled his Camp. The date when 
Robert sold out I cannot give, but however, he took his $800 
and came to Beverly with his family and bought eight 
hundred acres here in front of the township, The family 
consisted of seven sons and two daughters. He _ settled 
on the north fifty of Lot 28, first concession, and also owned 
the south one hundred acres of Lot 283, second concession. 
These two lots were considered the homestead. He gave each 
of his sons 100 acres. David had the south 100 of Lot 20, second 
concession. William C. Lemon is the present owner. Kobert 
had the south 100 of Lot 25 second concession. John Dyment, 
jr., is the present owner. Andrew had the north 100 of Lot 15, 
second concession. Norman Able is the present owner. John 
had the south 100 of Lot 18, second concession. Ralph Dyment 
is the present owner. Alexander had the north 100 of Lot 25, 
second concession. Mrs. Bonham is the present owner. Peter 
had land in Dumfries. He died of cholera in 1832. Matthew 
was to have the homestead, but before the old man died he 
made this change—John took the homestead and Matthew took 
Lot 18, south half, second concession. Jane married Jas. 
Thompson and moved to Nelson. Margaret married Edward 
Robinson and moved to Trafalgar. Later on Mrs. Robinson 
kept a small store at what has been long known as Thompson’s 
Corners, now Orkney, on the same spot where Robert Robin- 
son, her son, has long kept an inn, and became an extensive 
farmer. The old man died on the 9th of January, 1834. 
Perhaps this family did as much. or more, than any other 
family in the early days of Beverly in the way of clearing up 
and iniproving the township. 


Robert Camp had the first brick house that was built in 
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Beverly. His son Joseph owned the north 100 acres of Lot 26, 
Ist concession, about forty years ago. He built a saw mill and 
ran it a few years. Later on he moved to Egremont. Mrs. 
Adam Thompson, sr., and Mrs. Scram are daughters of Robert 
Camp. He had a peculiar way of dealing. One year when 
hay was very scarce and dear, he had a good supply, and people 
came from all directions to buy from him. The first question 
he would ask was, ‘‘ Have you money to pay forit?” If they 
said they had, the answer was, ‘‘ You cannot have it. If you 
have money you can get hay anywhere.” But if a person had 
no money they were sure to get the hay. Three of Andrew 
Camp’s sons owned 100 acres each on the 3rd concession. John 
owned south half of Lot 12, on which he built a saw mill 
Adam Laidlaw owns the lot now. Robert owned north 100 of 
the same lot. Robert Clement owns it now. Richard owned 
south half of Lot 18, on which he built a saw mill and did an 
extensive business. Mr. Denholm owns the farm now. 

There is but one of Matthew Camp’s family left in Beverly, 
that is Sophia, the wife of William C. Lemon. He owns the 
south 100 acres of Lot 20, second concession. He is the son of 
the late Samuel Lemon, one of the old settlers. Benjamin 
Cam) still lives in Beverly. Heisason of Alexander. John 
Caimp, my father-in-law, was twice married. His first wife was 
Elizabeth Jones, sister tu George Jones, whom I will mention 
later on. His second wife was the widow Chandler. His first 
wife had thirteen children, his second wife had four. Of these 
seventeen there is but one left in Beverly, that is Mrs. Howard. 
The oldest son, Robert, was born on the farm where Ralph 
Dyment now lives, nearly sixty-four years ago. Andrew also 
was born there sixty-two years ago. Robert went west to seek 
his fortune. He first bought land in Dellona, Sank County, 
Wisconsin, when that state was being settled, so that he 
was able to get some of the very best land. A tew years 
later Andrew went there. Andrew and Robert lived there near 
together forseveral years. Then Andrew bought Robert’s farm 
and Robert moved eighteen miles further west and got a noble 
farm four miles from Mauston. The county town, Mauston, 
is getting to be a very important town. Robert served as 
sergeant in the army during the last year of the American war. 
Robert has retired from farming and his only son ‘is running 
the farm. He has but two children, a son and a daughter. 
Andrew has also retired from farining and moved to the town 
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ot New Lisbon, and one of his sons is running the farm. 
Nathaniel was born in 1831 on the farm where William Thomp- 
son now lives, and James was born there in 1835. Over thirty 
years ago Nathaniel and James both went to Wisconsin. They 
bought farms at a place called I1onton and commenced to im- 
prove them, but when the war broke out they felt so loyal to 
their adopted country, they enlisted in the twelfth Regiment 
of Wisconsin Volunteers for a term of three years. When 
they had served two years and a half, the regiment volunteered 
for another term and went home on a furlough of thirty days, 
then returned to service, and before the first three years was 
ended Nathaniel was killed and James was wounded. Nathan- 
iel was killed at the battle of Kenisaw Mountair, Georgia, and 
afew days later James was wounded by being shot through 
the left arm, between the shoulder and elbow; but finally it 
got well, but there are four inches of his arm that has no bone 
in it. He lives near the city of Baraboo. He is carrying on a 
farm and has served as County Treasurer. He drawsa pension 
of thirty-six dollars per month. Almira married William 
Isaac. They live at Fraser River, British Columbia. Elizabeth 
married James Davis and moved to Wisconsin a few years 
since. They are farming.. They live six miles from Mauston. 
Emerson went west, but died of typhoid fever. I have been 
told that General Burgoyne, who figures so prominently in 
history, should be called General Burgoyne Camp, and is one of 
this old Camp family 


Andrew Jones was born in what is now the state of New 
York, then British Territory. About 1760 he came to Canada, 
when 16 years old, and settled in the Niagara District, and lived 
till about 1788; then came to Beverly and bought Lot 34, 2nd 
Con., from his brother. Jonathan. He also bought the south 
half of lot 33 from George Read, of Niagara District. The 
Jones’ were of Welsh descent. The family consisted of four 
sons and five daughters. The three eldest were born at Niagara. 
Margaret, James and Katharine. Martha married David Ellis, 
father of Wm. Ellis, now of South Dumfries. James settled 
on Lot 11, 3rd Con., where he lived to a good old age and cied 
there. Katharine married Wm. Coleman. They owned a farm 
just north of what is now Troy. She lived to a pretty old age. 
reter was born on lot 34, 2nd Con., Beverly. in 1801, and first 
settled on Lot 31, 3rd Con. Later he owned a farm west of 
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Troy, which John Robb now owns. He sold that farm and 
went to Malahide, where he died. Phoebe was born in 1803. 
She married John Culver, of Niagara. Elizabeth was born 
in 1805. She married John Camp. Ihave given particulars of 
that family. George lives on the old homestead where he was 
born, and never has been absent from the farm a week at a 
time and will be SI years old the fourth of June next. Mrs. 
Jones will be 74 years old the third of Julynext. Both Mr.and 
Mrs. Jones are in very good health. Mr. Jones served three 
years 1n the Gore District Council, and one year as Deputy- 
Reeve in the Beverly Council, and he served ten years as a J. 
P. Mr. Jones’ family consists of three sons and four daughters. 
They are all extensively engaged in farming and with one ex- 
ception all live in sight of the old homestead. Mary lives at 
Goadrich, 


Fifth-eight years ago one William Sheldon kept a small 
store in Hamilton. It was the only store kept there. At that 
time Mr. Jones bought a razor from Sheldon, for which he 
paid 25 cents. That razor has been in constant use ever since; 
and what seems more strange, Mr. Jones has a pair of boots 
which Mi. B. Coniey, of Dundas, made for him about thirty 
years ago. These boots have been in use every year and are 
still in good order, not a stitch being brokeninthem, Andrew 
was born in 1810, and first settled on Lot 21, south half, 2nd 
Con. After he sold that farm he followed the business of 
pump making and now lives in Elora. Mary Jones died when 
19 vears old. The north halt of Lot 31, Ist Con., was bought 
by Samuel Wood from Jacob Cope about 1886. Mr. Wood 
came here from the Eastern States. His son Peter was long in 
the Beverly Council. He served as reeve perhaps 8 years, and 
one year as Warden of the County. He was formerly in the 
lumber business and had mills in different parts of Beverly. 
When in the Council he served the Township well. He now 
resides in the city of Brantford. Another son of Mr. Wood, 
Edward Burk, when young, taught school. Later he was con- 
sidered a very clever lawyer, and finally became the first 
Chief Justice of Manitoba. Mrs. Echlin, one of the danghters 
I think the youngest, with her family, who are the present 
owners, are carrying on farming quite extensively. R. L. 
Biggs, Esq., one of our Deputy-Reeves, is a grandson of Mr. 
Wood. About 1790 Mr. Nicholas Sararas bought from old Mr. 
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Jones the north half of Lot 34, 2nd Con. Mr. Sararas was the 
first blacksmith in this vicinity. He long since moved to 
Waterloo and died there. The Waterloo Macdamized Road 
was tirst opened through Beverly I think in 1837. I was born 
at what was called the Upper Corners, West Flamboro’, nearly 
fifty years ago. Soon after that my parents moved to what is 
now Lynden,and [havelived in this section eversince. Wehave 
a family of four, the oldest, Victoria Elizabeth, taught school 
four years; then she was married to Abraham Ramey a son of 
Casper Ramey, one of the pioneers of the township of Brantford. 
The second is George Allen, who lives on a small farm one and 
a half miles east of Lynden. He is also an apiarist, and deals 
in Italian Queens. His wife was Miss Effie Echlin, of Beverly. 
The next is Miss A. Edith, at present teaching school at Am- 
herstburg, and the youngest is Nirem H. and lives at home on 
the farm with his parents. My father and grandfather were 
born in Pennsylvania. My great-grandfather was born in 
London, England. My mother’s maiden name was Margaret 
More, born in Pennyslvania, of Dutch descent. 

[ think there is not another man in this School Section now 
who has lived in it as long asI have, and now, with good 
wishes to every body, I bring this lengthy letter to a close. 


HENRY HOWARD, J. P:; 


Lynden, Ont. 
December, 15th, 1888. 


De ROG OINGE AER RY: 


fter traveling through the township in different directions 
A for nearly a year, hunting up the early history and 
dates of the early settlement of the several sections, we 
have arrived at last at the capital of the township, the village 
of Rockton, the place where for nearly forty years the wisdom 
of the municipalitv has assembled and from time to time have 
passed enactments for the opening up of roads, and otherwise 
opening up and bringing out the resources of the township: 
and as we find our feet upon a solid foundation we take off our 
hats and bow to the audience. The first house that was built 
inthe village was upon the site where Wallace McDonald’s house 
now stands, and such has been the changes that have taken 
place since that time, that to the early settler the place would 
hardly be recognized by them at the present time, and indeed 
even to those that have stood by and seen each decade bring 
about its changes, they can scarcely make themselves believe 
that this is the Rockton of fifty yearsago. But with that same 
steady hand that made the forest give way in other parts of 
the township, we can easily see that the people of this section 
have not been behind in the march, and that the same puck 
and energy that characterized the people in other parts of the 
township was not not lacking by the early settlers of this place, 
here too we can see the foot prints of industry, energy and 
economy, and many of the people have gained that reward 
that is always sure to follow in the wake of such a course. 
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In the early history of Rockton the land about where the 
village now stands was owned by Lemuel Lamb. As we have 
mentioned before in the early days of the township a large 
quantity of land was held by the Lamb family, when the place 
got a post office and had to receive a name, there was a strong 
feeling in favor of calling it Lambsville, but on account of the 
rocky nature of the soil others thought it should be called 
Rockton, and it is needless to say that those who held the latter 
opinion won the day, hence the name. We understand that 
Mrs. Barlow, mother of W. W. Barlow, at one time Township 
Clerk, got the credit of giving the place its name, and we might 
say right here that Mr. Wm. W. Barlow was the first Township 
Clerk, and that his father was for many years the Township 
Treasurer. In 1850, the period when Municipal Councils for 
townships came into existence, Rockton was chosen as the seat 
of government on account of its central location. The first 
few meetings were held in the hotel then kept by a man by the 
name of Harrison. But early in that same year they began to 
prepare for the building of a Township Hall, and the present 
hall was built in that year, and the business of the township 
has been transacted there ever since. 

One of the early buildings that was put up in the place was 
a stone blacksmith shop, and was built by Joseph Leeman and 
run by him for many years, this would be some time in the 18 
and forties. The shop has long since been torn down and other 
buildings put up in its place. We think that the property is 
at present owned by J. B. Plastow. Joseph Leeman also built 
the stone hotel. It is fine and commodious, and is owned and 
kept at the present time by B. Henning. 


As we noticed in the beginning of our Rockton sketch, the 
first house that was built was an hotel. We did not get the 
name of the party who first started in that place, but the first 
was one Harrison, who kept it for a number of years. It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the McClusky family, and we 
think it was from them that Mr. McDonald purchased the 
place. Since then a number of enterprising men have been 
doing business at different times. The store that was put up 
was by Andrew McKnight, and was kept by his brother, 
James McKnight, who did a good general business. The first 
school that we can learn any thing about was kept in a log 
house just opposite the farm of Mr. Andrew Kernighan. Th 
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place is now occupied by a German and known throughout the 
neighborhood by the name of ‘“‘Dutch John.” We think that 
it was about the time of the Fenian raid that the drill shed 
was built, but was not used for soldiering very long, and is 
used at the present time by the Agricultural Society upon show 
day to put the roots, grain, and other articles in that require 
to be kept inside. Among the first teachers in this section was 
aman by the name of Nichol Kept. It is said that he was the 
first teacher after the school was moved to its present site. A 
number of other teachers have taught there since, among 
whom are Alex. Bell, jr.. and James McQueen the present 
Postmaster of Dundas. Mr. John G. Cochrane, of Sheffield, is 
the present teacher. I will just here relate a bear story that I 
got from some of the older heads in my rounds through this 
section. 

I will not mention names, but call the parties Davie and 
Jamie. They were chums, and both fond ot hunting. They 
had found a place where a bear frequented, so they placed some 
bait at the spot and made an arrangement to meet there on a 
certain night at dusk to await and watch the arrival of Mr. 
Bruin. Davie was first on hand and took up his position be- 
hind a tree, keeping a sharp lookout for the bear. Davie wore 
a high crowned hat, and as he was peering around to see if any 
thing was coming, Jamie arrived near the spot, creeping along 
quietly and keeping a sharp lookout, and not knowing that 
Davie was ahead of him he spied Davie’s head past the tree, 
and thinking that it was the bear’s head he took aim and fired. 
The ball passed through Davie’s hat and grazed the top of 
his head. Davie sprang out of his lair and was very indignant 
at Jamie for spoiling his hat and scratching his head, The 
scene that followed was not very complimentary, therefore we 
will drop the curtain and say no more about them. 


To the west of Rockton in the 4th and 5th concessions, a 
number of families settled. Most of the older stock are dead, 
while some have moved away. Among the first that we shall 
mention is the Armstrong family, on the 4th concession. They 
are a very old and respectable family. The first of whom we 
can learn anything are the three brothers, John, Hugh and 
Walter. John is dead, but one of his sons is on the old farm. 
Hugh is still alive and is living on the farm where he settled 
when a young man. Walter sold out to his brother Hugh and 
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moved west of London, Ont., where he still resides. Thomas, 
a son of Hugh’s, is on his old farm. 


The next family we shall mention is the Jackson family. 
The old folks are both dead, but there are two sons still living 
in the neighborhood, Thomasand Matthew George was killed 
afew years ago in an accident with a runaway team near the 
village, on his way to church. 

Then, further south on the 4th concession, a number of 
families settled at an early day, although we cannot give the 
exact date. Wereter to John McManamy, the O’Conners, the 
Bannens. The farm that James Collins now owns was, we 
think, settled on by his father. Further west up the {th con- 
cession a man by the name of Fleming lives, who is also an 
old settler. 


Then going up the stone road west from Rockton we come 
to the farm that Calvin More settled on. Thereare none of 
this family here at present, but the farm is owned by W. 
Stockwel! and Andrew Smith. Farther west we come to the 
farm that was settled on by James T. Smith, who has been 
dead for some years. Robert Lowry is now upon the farm. 
Leaving the farm that John McMullen settled on to our right. 
on the north side of the stone road we strike the Beverly 
Swamp, and as that has been mentioned in some of my former 
letters, we pass it over by saying that the Swamp has nearly 
all disappeared, and buildings are strewn all along the road 
and the land used for farming purposes. The first farm that 
you come to is Mr. Cairns’. Passing this you come to the 
lands of the late Peter McClure. The place is now occupied by 
his widow, a daughter and three sons, Peter, Andrew and 
John. This family settled upon the old Mawhinney farm over 
30 years ago, and afterwards purchased 100 acres to the east of 
the first farm. They also purchased the old Lamb and Doug- 
las farms at Romules where another son, William, lives, thus 
showing what a few years of industry and economy will do for 
aman inthis country. We now retrace our steps and go back 
to the village, as we find it at the present time. Just before 
entering the village proper, we come to the farm of Andrew 
Kernighan, father of the Khan, who is leaving a name behind 
him in the literary world. Mr. Kernighan is an old settler, 
and a man that is much thought ofin the community. Taking 
Rockton as it is at the present time, there are two general stores 
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—one kept by Wm. Wood, and the other by James B. Plas- 
tow ; David Bell is the present postmaster with his brother, 
Alex. Bell, who is acting as an assistant; B. Cornell is, and 
has been for many years, treasurer of the township ; William 
Burgess, butcher; Jackson & Atkins carry on an extensive 
carriage manufactory ; B. Henning, hotel keeper. They have 
also gol a grist mill in the place. It has passed through a 
number of hands, and Iam unable to say to whom it belongs 
at the present time; and last, but not least, is Wallace Mc- 
Donald, who occupies the position of Clerk of the Township, 
Division Court Clerk, Conveyancer, Issuer of Marriage Licenses, 
and Justice of the Peace, so that it can easily be seen that he 
hasthe whole thing in his own hands. He can give you a 
marriage license, fine vou if you do not get married, sue you if 
you refuse to support your wife, make out a bill of your taxes 
and issue an execution if you refuse to pay them. 


Going east from Rockton to Lot 30, owned by Robert Hen- 
derson—he purchased it f:om Dr. Hamilton, of Dundas; the 
Wray family came in in June in the year 1838 ; Robert Patter- 
son settled on Lot 24 in the 3rd Con.; he came from [Ireland in 
the year 1837, and died in 1870. His family consisted of David. 
of near Dundas; Mrs. Geo. Wray, Beverly ; Robert, since 
dead ; James, of Lynden; and Samuel, of near Brantford. 
John Stewart settled on Lot 25 in May, 1844, but his father-in- 
law had taken up the same lot in the year 1830. The Har- 
bottle family settled on Lot 26, 4th Con., in 1841. William 
Atkins settled on the corner of Lot 24 in the 3rd Con., started 
a blacksmith shop, and has done a good business ever since. 
The late Wm. Henderson came to Canada from Scotland some- 
where about the year 1841 or 42, and settled on Lot 23 in the 
5th Con. He occupied the position of Tax Collector for the 
Township for a great number of years, and was a man that 
was highly respected in the township. Hisson William owns 
the old homestead, and his son Thomas owns a farm just south 
of the old homestead, and is one of the Deputy-Reeves of the 
Township at the present time. The Rutherford family came 
in about the year 1841, from Scotland, and settled on Lot 22 in 
the 3rd Con., his family all settling around him. Wm. Ireland 
came in in 1842 and settled on Lot 23, in the 3rd Con. His son 
John is living on the old homestead, and another son, Thomas, 
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was drowned in Dundas a few years ago. At a date we 
think in the year 1834, the Riddle family settled on Lot No. 
24, in the 5th Concession; this was a large family and has been 
identified with the affairs and the settlement about Rockton 
from its early history. Lot 26, in the 3rd Concession, was taken 
up by one Warld, but sold out to Edward Cook, the present 
owner. The Lots 28 and 29 by the Cornell family, who in turn 
sold out to the Hugill’s, these lots were taken up first in 1816, 
these lots were noted like many other parts of Beverly for the 
fine pine, and Hugill built and run a saw mill for many years. 
Lot 34, in the 3rd Concession, was taken up by one Harding, 
afterwards it was purchased by Joseph Smith. but is owned at 
the present time by one of the Jones family. Lot 25, in the 3rd 
Concession, was taken up by John Dunn, and is owned by John 
McGinty at the present time, his son Owen lives on Lot 24, it 
was taken up by Joseph Leeman. Lot 28 was taken up by a 
man by the name of Hunter, but Alex. Nickle settled upon it 
soon afterwards. The farm that Andrew Hunter now liyes 
upon, Lot 30, was taken up by his father at an early date. Lot 
30, in the 3rd Concession, the farm that George Patterson owns, 
was taken up at an early day by Adam Ainsley, at one time of 
Galt, he sold to John Scott, of Galt, who in turn sold to 
Patterson. 


We were informed by Mr. John Stewart, of near Rockton, 
that although the Dundas and Waterloo Stone Road was begun 
in 1837, that it was not completed any farther than Rockton in 
1842, and that he helped to build the road west of Rockton in 
the year 1845, and that a man by the name of Henslewood had 
the contract for the first two miles above the village, and that 
the contracts for the next two miles west were taken by 
McManamy, father of John McManamy, Esq., of near Rockton, 
and one Patrick Crian, the latter family we believe have all 
moved away from these parts many years ago and went west 
to Michigan. 


We now take up another settlement just east of the Rock- 
ton section, that has been known for many years as the Sodom 
road. Mrs. Cornell and I took a drive through that section the 
other duy, and certainly we could not wish to seea finer section 
of country. This road lies in the 3rd Concession and is some- 
what winding in its direction, although bearing east until it 
strikes the Brock Road north of the village of Greensville. 
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Lot 32, in the 3rd Concession, was settled upon in 1806 or 7 by 
Richard Decker. The place at that time was nearly all bush, 
there was only about five acres cleared upon Mr. Decker’s place 
at that time, he had traded 100 acres for it on Long Point land, 
at that time being of little value. After Mr. Decker’s death, 
which took place some years ago, it fell into the hands of his 
son, Peter, who at the age of 71 years still resides uponit. Lot 
33, in the 8rd Concession, the place where Charles Patterson 
now lives, was bought somewhere near 1800, by Wm. Mann, 
grandfather of Peter Decker, from a soldier’s wife, for the sum 
of fifteen dollars. He neglected to get his deed from the 
woman, and she traded the farm again, this time for a bottle 
of brandy, so he lost the land and the fifteen dollars. 


The first church that was built in this section was known 
as the Brown Church, and was built by five different denomi- 
nations. The next church built was put up at Patterson’s Cor- 
ners, and was used for ten or twelve years, when the present 
brick church was built. Rev. Mr. Foreman is the pastor at 
present. The first minister that we can learn of going into 
that section to preach was the Rev. John A. Cornell, of Sheffield, 
whoni we mentioned in our first letter. He preached in Mr. 
Decker’s house, for at that time the nearest church was at 
Copetown, and when the people went they generally walked, 
most of the road being through the bush. The school that the 
children of these first settlers attended was out at Christie’s 
Corners, a distance of 2? miles, through woods and over creeks 
and marshes. The first school house was built in this section 
in 1342, on Lot 34, in the 8rd Concession, on the farm now 
owned by William Brown, and the first teacher was one John 
Shelton. Later on the school was moved onto Mr. Decker’s 
farm, and then after a few years a new school house was built 
on George Patterson’s farm. Among the teachers who taught 
in this section was the late Alex. Bell, sr. 


The north half of Lot 36 was settled on by a nian named B. 
Black. Afterwards aman by the name of John Young lived 
upon it, but at present it is owned by George Weatherstone. 
Lot 29 in the 3rd Con., was taken up by George Bessie, who 
sold it to Andrew Jones, but afterwards bought part of it back 
again. This he sold to Adam Ainsley, who built a saw mill 
upon it, which he ran for a short time and then sold out to one 
Hall. Hall sold the property to James Scott, who in turn sold 
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it to George Patterson, the present owner, The south half of 
Lot 36, near the town line, was first taken up by B. Skinner, 
who sold it to Rily, of Dundas, and who in turn sold to Abram 
Haines. There were 30 acres of the same lot settled upon by 
aman by the name of Tralow. This man dying, the land was 
afterwards sold to James Cornell, but is now owned by the 
widow of one Lawson. 

Richard Decker was the first settler in that Sodom road 
section, so that the Decker family can claim to he the first 
pioneers of that section, although they had not been there very 
long before others came in, among whom was John T. Smith 
on Lot 39. Andrew Whitesell located first on Lot 38; he sold 
out to James Crooks, who in turn sold out to James Deary, 
afterwards going up to near Sheffield. 
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sion in the Township of Beverly, and contains a popula- 

tion of about seventy-five inhabitants. There is a very 
good business done for the size of the place. There is a general 
store well filled with a good stock to meet the requirements of 
a country trade, the business being carried on by James Mills, 
with the assistance of his eldest son William. Mr. Mills also 
carries on farming to some extent. He came to Westover 
about twenty-three years ago, and has always been looked up- 
on as one of the live men of the place. 

Westover also contains two blacksmith shops, one of which 
is empty at present, but the other is run by James McDonald, 
who does a good trade. There are two waggon shops, one be- 
ing vacant, and in the other Lemuel Shaver does a good deal 
of repairing. 

Mr. James McDonough is another live man of the place. 
He lives a little to the west of the village, and runs a saw mill 
and makes lath and shingles, in addition to having a farm of 
two hundred acres. 

While at Westover we called to see old Mrs. Purdy, mother 
of Thomas and Hugh Purdy. She is ninety-four years of age 
and quite smart. The school house is situated about one-half 
mile north of the village, and was built in the year 1840. A 
man by the name of shaw was one of the first teachers, and 
James Swinton is the present teacher. There are two churches 
in the place, onea Baptist and the other a Methodist. The 


aps Village of Westover is situated on the 6th Conces- 
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Baptist Church has a membership of about eighty, and the 
Methodist of about forty. The present Baptist minister is the 
Rev. Mr. Bracken, and the Methodist incumbent is the Rev. 
Mr. Truax. Among the early Methodist Ministers was the Rev. 
John McLean. John Gow runsa tailoring establishment in the 
place. 


I have now come to the end of my history, and think that 
I can do no better than say at the end what I[ said at the begin- 
ning :—How these few scattered families, shut up in an almost 
unbroken forest, succeeded in mastering the difficulties and 
surmounting the many obstacles that lay in their way, I sup- 
pose will never be told. They are dead, and the secret died 
with the last one of them that crossed the chilly waters. If 
they had faults, why remember them ; if they made mistakes, 
why repeat them? No, let us rather extol their virtues, and 
as we stand beside their graves and look at the great inheri- 
tance they have left to their children and children’s children 
and to the stranger, let us say, ‘‘ Peace to their ashes.” 


a AGI bn algbihs. AGRON 


‘* Pioneers of Beverly,” quite a number of the residents 

and also former residents of the Township requested me 
after finishing said letters to collect them and have them pub. 
lished in book form as a history of the early settlement of the 
Township of Beverly, that the children of those early settlers 
might have a record of some of the struggles of their forefath- 
ers in those early times. After assenting to that request, I 
thought that such a book would be deficient if it did not con- 
tain a Municipal History of the Township. For aid in that line 
f applied to Wallace McDonald, Esq., who has been a resident 
of the Township for over fifty years, and has been connected 
with the municipal affairs of the Township for over thirty 
years, to write me a short history of the municipal institutions 
of Beverly. He kindly consented to comply with my request, 
and the following is the fulfilment of his promise. 


Avr I had written a few of the letters relating to the 


Mr. JoHN A. CORNELL, 
Author of ‘‘The Pioneers of Beverly.” 


Srir,—In complance with your request [I will endeavor to 
furnish you with a sort of Municipal History of the Township 
of Beverly, but you must not look for too much from me. You 
must bear in mind that our municipal affairs prior to 1850 were 
conducted in a very simple or short form) manner, and the 
tecord of what was done was kept in a simple and imperfect 
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style, so that the source from which I can draw information 
outside of my own memory or knowledge in the matter is not 
very great. Therefore, if my story should turn out to be not 
as full as you looked for, you will please make a liberal allow- 
ance. 


The Township of Beverly is supposed to contain 70,200 acres, 
and from east to west is fully nine miles and from north to 
south about 12 miles. The population of the Township in the 
year 1825 was 725; in 1842, was 2,922; in 1852, was 5,620; in 1861 
was 6,339; in 1871, was 5,803; in 1881 was 45,230. I gather this 
information for the years 1825 and 1842 from documents in the 
County Clerk’s office in Hamilton, and the parties who took 
the census in 1825 were Barney Markle and James H. Markle, 
and for 1842 James Henderson. The paper for 1842 from which 
I got my information contains a great amount of other infor- 
mation, such as the number of persons belonging to different 
denominations of religion, a full report of agricultural pro- 
ducts, etc., and the sheet of paper containing the same is nine 
feet long and five feet in width. The information for 1852, 
1861, 1871 and 1881 [I got from books and returns in my own 
possession. By the above returns you will notice that since 1861 
our numbers have been getting less; I cannot account for the 
falling off. No doubt a large majority of the inhabitants are 
agriculturists and the land is all taken up and settled on, there- 
fore we cannot expect the population to increase like a newly 
settled township ora flourishing village or town, and as I find 
our assessment roll increasing year after year I think our num 
bers should not decrease. I am afraid that the census for 1861 
or 188] has not beer taken accurately. 


The assessment rolls of the township seem to have been 
well cared for; I can’t say what year the first assessment was 
made, but I have now in my possession the rolls from 1820 
down to the present time, and in the county clerk’s office in 
Hamilton can be seen the assessment rolls for 1816, 1818 and 
1819. I notice in the municipal history of the Township of 
Waterloo that the oldest assessment roll that can be found is 
for the year 1848—forty years ago. Beverly can furnish rolls 
for 72 years back. I have made out a copy of the assessment 
for Beverly for 1816, as I have no doubt many readers will 
like to see it. It ison one sheet of paper, or one page. Size 
about 17 inches by 25. The assessors, names are John Meriam 
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and Isaac Blasdell. Please notice that in 1816 it required two 
assessors to make out an assessment roll of one page only and 
60 names, whereas one assessor for 1888 made out a roll of 
sixty-four pages of 19} inches by 31, and containing over 1500 
names: and the roll for 1889 will be still larger and contain 
more names. I can’t say what the salary was for 1816, but for 
1888 it was $136. 
x ~ ~ = * * 

Prior to 1850 the mode of electing township officers was as 
follows: On the first Monday in January in each year the 
electors met at some central place, generally at some hotel, or 
in front of some hotel for the crowd was out in the open air. 
These meetings were mostly held at Rockton, sometimes at 
Mr. MeVenn’s hotel, three miles east of Rockton, where Mr. 
Robinson, the blacksmith, now lives, and sometimes at what 
Was in early times called the ‘*‘Bush Tavern,” situated in front 
of lot 14, concession 3, where Mr. Emerson Clement now lives. 
On the day these meetings were held, when it came about ll 
o'clock some one was appointed to act as chairman. Then the 
next act was to elect a township clerk. That done the clerk 
took his place at a window inside of the hotel so to be comfor- 
table to do the necessary writing. The lower sash of the win- 
dow was raised and the chairman stood outside and called out 
for nominations for certain ofticers, which was responded to by 
the electors present with alacrity, and all voting at such elec- 
tions was done by a show of hands or a division of the electors, 
right and left, and the chairman reported to the clerk at the 
window the result of each vote as disposed of by the electors. 

At the close of the meeting a vote was always taken where 
the next town meeting was to be held. 

Rules and regulations were also made or passed relating to 
fences, also horses, cattle, sheep and swine running at large, etc. 

In order for you to form a more correct idea of the business 
done at the town meetings I think I can’t do better than fur- 
nish you a copy of the minutes of one of such meetings. I will 
copy from the year 1836, which is as follows : 

Beverly, January 4th, 1836. 
John A. Cornell, Chairman of Town Meeting. 
Samuel Congo, Town Clerk 
John A. Cornell, ; 
Adam Thompson, }Board of Commissioners. 
George Hall, 
John Shaver, Assessor and Collector. 
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PATHMASTERS.— William Oliver, Charles McKilligan, John 
Main, William Anderson, James McQueen, John Fairgrove, 
‘Thomas Young, Eli Whitesell, Abraham D. Rosenberger, Adam 
Markle, Benjamin Beemer, Jonas Loveless, Lent Munson, 
Aaron Cornell, William Coleman, Moses Cornell, Jonathan 
Blasdell, Andrew Camp, Joseph Lehman, Robert Riddle, 
Daniel Cornell, Benony Cornell, Gilbert C. Field, Benony Van- 
sickle, John Westover, Aaron Cornell, the elder, Joseph 
Shewett, Matthew Camp, Amos Dakin, John Fonger, John 
Armstrong, Walter Robinson, Jephtha Skinner, Lewis Wood, 
Patrick Heffron, Robert Valens. 

PoUND KEEPERS.—Vaniel Cornell, George Jones, David 
Mulholland, Nelson Burley, James Cook, Benonv Vansickle, 
Jonathan Shaver. 

The decision of the town meeting is in favor of having the 
money granted by the government for roads expended by the 
Board of Commissioners for the Township in eighteen thirty- 
six. 

THE LAW RESPECTING FENCES.—Fences to be four feet 
high exclusive of stake and riders, not to be more than four 
inches between the three first rails. 

No horses to be free commoners, horned cattle known to be 
unruly not to run at large. 

Hogs under six months old not free commoners ; over six 
months old free unless they break through a lawful fence. 

Boars not free commoners. No rams to run at large after 
the first of September until the fifteenth of November. If any 
should be found running at large within that time the same to 
be forfeited and the owner liable to pay a fine of ten shillings. 


The above is acopy of the minutes of the town meeting held 
on the 4th day of January, 1836. 


The book they are copied from is of foolscap size and con- 
tains two quires of paper. The book contains the minutes of 
town meetings from 1836 to 1850. The latter part of the book 
is taken up with entries made of stray cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, etc. A small portion with records of private parties of 
marks adopted by each one to be made on their stock, where- 
by they would be know in case any dispute should arise as to 
the ownership, and there is still quite a portion of the book in 
blank, nothing written init atall. By this it will be seen that 
the records of those early times did not require much station- 
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ery, and although some may smile at the short hand or simple 
way the business of those early times was conducted, yet I 
suppose that it answered the purpose for that time as well as 
the present system does for the present time. And altbough 
we may think some of the movements of those times would 
not suit us at the present day, there are others from which we 
might take a lesson. I refer more particularly to the private 
marks for cattle, etc. I don’t know whether it was done in 
compliance with a local or Township law, rule or regulation, 
or whether in compliance with some statutory enactment, it 
was nevertheless a good thing and if it were carried out now 
generally it would save many a dispute about the ownership of 
stock ; it would be most needed at the present time to inden- 
tify sheep and swine more than cattle, although I have known 
several cases come into the division court here, relating to dis- 
putes as to the ownership of cattle, and they were fought 
out very keenly. It these cattle had been marked there need 
not have been any dispute. 

The following is a copy of some of the registration of pri- 
vate marks in those early times: 


Mr. Thomas Harbottle’s mark, a round hole through the 
right ear. 

Mr. Zachariah Odle’s mark, a round hole through the left 
ear. 

Mr. Henry Tayer’s mark, a slit in both ears. 

Mr. Peter Lees’ mark, a slit iu the under side of the right ear. 

Mr. John Lees’ mark, the top of left ear. 

Mr. Samuel Beemer’s mark, a crop of the right ear and a 
half penny from the under side of the left. 

Mr. Matthew Bennett’s mark, a hole through each ear. 


Mr. Wm. Ireland’s mark, sheep, a back bit out of the 
right ear. 

In 1842 municipal councils were first introduced, but in a 
different shape than they are at present. The province was 
divided into districts (see heading of the old assessment roll of 
1816), and each district had a municipal council to manage its 
local affairs. Beverly formed a part of the District of Gore. 
The whole district was composed of the following townships, 
viz.: Ancaster, Barton, Beverly, Binbrook, Brantford, Dum- 
freis, Esquesing, Flamboro’ east, Flamboro’ west, Glanford, 
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Nassagaweya, Nelson, Oneida, Onondaga, Seneca, Saltfleet, 
Trafalgar. The Townships above named composed what was 
then called the Gore District Council. 

The Township of Dumfries then included what is now 
known as North Dumfries, South Dumfries, the town of Galt, 
that portion of the town of Paris lying north of the Governor’s 
Road and the village of Ayr. 

The Township of Brantford then included what is now the 
city of Brantford and that portion of the town of Paris lying 
south of the Governor’s Road. 


The Township of West Flamboro’ then included that por- 
tion of what is now the town of Dundas, which lies on the 
north side of the Governor’s Road, and the Township of An- 
caster including that portion of what is now Dundas which lies 
on the south side of the Governor’s Road. 

Each Township sent two Councillors. Some of the smaller 
townships only sent one. 

At the first meeting of the district Councils when the law 
came into force first, a ballot was made, the one-third of the 
members first elected retired at the end ot the first year, one- 
third at the end of the second year, and the remaining third 
served three years. Others were elected to fill up the vacancies 
and after the first election each Councillor served for three vears. 

The mode of conducting the business at district Council 
meetings, was similar to the County Council as at present, but 
the business done was what is now done by both the Township 
and County Councils. The district Council system continued 
until 1850. 

The representatives for Beverly during that term were as 


follows: 
For 1842, Walter Robertson and Stephen Nisbet. 


At the ballot at the first meeting of the Council, it fell to 
the lot of Mr. Robertson to retire at the end of the first year, 
and for Mr. Nisbet to continue the full term of three years. 
Mr. George Jones was elected in 1843 to take the piace of Mr. 
Robertson, so that the Councillors for 1843 were Stephen Nisbet 
and Gecrge Jones; for 1844, Stephen Nisbet and George Jones ; 
for 1845, Stephen Nisbet and George Jones; for 1846, Stephen 
Nisbet and William Dickson; for 1847, Stephen Nisbet and 
William Dickson; for 1848, William Dickson and Seth Hol- 
comb; for 1849, William Dickson and Seth Holcomb. 
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In 1850 the municipal law was changed, district Councils 
were abolished, and Township Councils and County Councils 
established in lieu thereof. 

Under the new law the Township of Beverly, with many 
others, was divided into five wards. The limits and boundaries 
of each ward for Beverly being as follows : 

Ward No. 1 comprised the three first Concessions from the 
side road between Lots No. 18 and 19 east to the West Flam- 
boro’ line. 

Ward No, 2 comprised the three first concessions from the 
side road between Lots No. 18 and 19 west to the Dumfries line. 

Ward No. 3 comprised the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th Concessions from the side road between Lots No. 12 and 
13 west to the Dumfries line. 

Ward No. 4 comprised the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th Concessions from the side road between Lots No. 12 and 
13 east to the side road between Lots No. 24 and 25. 

Ward No. 5 comprised the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th Concession from the side road between tots No. 24 and 25 
east to the West Flamboro’ line. 

The old town meeting on the first Monday in January was 
done away with and instead of holding a general meeting of 
the whole township a meeting was held in each of the five 
wards on the first Monday in January in each year and each 
ward elected a Councillor, and the five Councillors so elected 
formed the Township Council. 

The mode of election of Councillors was as follows: The 
electors met at ten o’clock a. m., at some place in the ward ap- 
pointed by by-law of the previous year. A chairman or return- 
ing officer was also appointed by such by-law for each ward of 
the Township. The returning officer so appointed, acting as 
chairman of the meeting, called for nomination of a fit and 
proper person to act as Councillor for the ward for the year. 
If more than one candidate was nominated, and a poll de- 
manded, then a poll was opened to record the votes polled for 
the several candidates, and the mode of voting at such elections 
was what is commonly known as open voting (the ballot law 
did not come into force until 1876), and continued for two days, 
unless during that time a full hour elapsed in which no vote 
was polled. In sucha case the returning officer could close the 
poll at any time after the expiration of such hour, and declare 
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the result of the election. It was quite a common practice 
when circumstances required it, for the party who was behind 
in the race to retain voters enough to keep the poll open and 
allow one to vote every hour, and so continue the full two days. 


The five Councillors so elected formed the Township Council. 
They held their first meeting on the third Monday in January 
each year. The first business done at such meeting was to elect 
a chairman, who was called the Reeve, and if the municipality 
contained over five hundred resident householders and free- 
holders, to elect also a Deputy-Reeve, and for every additional 
five hundred householders and freeholders, an extra Deputy- 
Reeve. And in 1850 and since that date all municipal officers 
such as Clerks, Treasurers, Assessors, Collectors, Poundkeepers, 
Fenceviewers, Pathmasters, etc., etc., are or have been ap- 
pointed by the Council instead of by the electors at the annual 
town meetings as formerly. 


The Reeves and Deputy-Reeves of the several Townships 
or municipalities in the County formed the County Council, 
and held its first meeting each year on the fourth Tuesday in 
January at two o’clock in the afternoon. The Township of 
Beverly sent one Reeve and one Deputy-Reeve to the County 
Council from 1850 to 1866, and from 1867 to the present time 
one Reeve and two Deputy-Reeves. The Deputy-Reeves for 
and after 1874 were called first Deputy-Reeve and second 
Deputy-Reeve. 


In 1867 the law was changed again whereby the ward 
system was abolished, and the Reeve, Deputy-Reeve and Coun- 
cillors are elected by the general vote, or every elector had a 
voice in the election of each member of the Council, and the old 
system of the annual town meeting resusitated, but called the 
nomination meeting ; the said meetings to be held on the last 
Monday of the year (instead of the first Monday as formerly), 
at 12 o’clock noon, the Township Clerk to act as chairman. If 
more than the necessary number of candidates are nominated, 
the proceedings to be postponed until the first Monday of the 
year and a poll opened in each polling place in the Township, 
and the result of the election declared the following Wednes- 
day. One pleasing feature in these annual gatherings now is 
that they are held in the Township Hall, where all is nice and 
comforurble, instead of in the open air as formerly. 
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I must now draw my epistle to a close, and as in the begin- 
ning I gave you a copy of the assessment roll for 1816, I think 
I should now furnish you with some information to show you 
the progress the township has made from that date to the 
present. To furnish you with a copy of the assessment roll for 
1888, space will not permit, therefore I will give you an abstract 
of the roll for 1888, which is as follows : 

Total number of resident names on the roll, 1,512; total 
number of non-resident names on the roll, 22; assessed value 
of real property, $1,960,692 ; assessed value of personal property, 
$122,900; income, $600; number of cattle, 5,088; number of 
sheep, 2,993; number of hogs, 1,736; number of horses, 2,247 ; 
number of acres of woodland, 11,980; number of acres of 
swamp, marsh or waste land, 5,729; number of acres of orchard 
and garden, 1,097 ; number of acres under fall wheat, 7,305. 


I will also furnish you with an abstract of the collector’s 
roll for 1888 in school sections, which will give you a large 
amount cf information in asmallspace. The abstract or state- 
ment will explain itself. 

I have also prepared alist showing the names of each mem- 
ber of the Council, Clerk and Treasurer for each year from 1830 
down to the present, 1889, showing also who was Reeve, Depu- 
ty Reeve and Councillors for each of those years. I have also 
prepared another list showing the name of each member of the 
Council from 1850 to 1889, all arranged in alphabetical order, 
showing also the total number of years each one was in the 
Council, the number of years each one held the position of 
Reeve, Deputy Reeve or Councillor, during the aforesaid term. 
All of which you will find hereto apnexed. 


lz 
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THE PIONEERS OF BEVERLY. 


The following table or list contains the name of each men:- 
ber of the Municipal Council of the Township of Beverly from 
1851 to 1889, showing also the total number of years each one 
was in the council; the number of years Reeve, Deputy-Reeve, 
or Councillor; with their present place of residence, and P. O. 
address, all arranged in alphabetical order. 


= 
NUMBER = 
S| NAME. OF v=} Present Residence. | P. 0. Address. 
Z| YEARS. |= | 
| oa 2 = 
| Se Ss) 
sss 
—_) ==) 
1 Armstrong, Benjamin | 1 3  4/St. George, Ont/St.,George 
2 Bennett, John | 8| 2:10/Beverly Copetown 
3 Bowman, Joseph bel leelie Zitat a, Dundas. 
4 Biggs, Richard L. OIE AN ese ae Christie 
5 Bannen, Richard | | 2) 2\Michigan, U. S.|/Langston 
6 Clement, John 7| 4| 4'15) Beverly. Troy 
7 Cornell, Jerimiah 1h ay aly, a! “ Lynden 
8 Cornell, Thadeus S. 1) | ljstratford, Ont.|Stratford 
9 Cornell, Brewin | 2) 5) 7)Beverly. Sheffield 
10 Cumming, John | | 2) 2) Died in 1867. 
11 Cumming, Chas. 1} 1|Galt, Ont. Galt 
12 Dickson, Wm. 1; 2) 2) 5, Died in 1863. 
13 Fergusson, Archibald | 4 1) 2 7)Beverly. Clyde 
14\Fergusson, Robert 2| 3/-1) 6 a by 
15 Gray, Edwin Le.2ips es Valens 
16 Gray, Henry Ne iene’ Freelten 
17 Holcomb, Seth 3) | 1) 4|Michigan, U. S./Grand Rapids 
18 Haines, Alex. 1) 1)/Died in 1869. 
19 Herbert, John | | 1} 1/Dead. 
20 Henderson, Thos. S. | 1) 4) 5| Beverly. Rockton 
21 Jones, George Lehi West Flamboro’ 
22|Lundy, Dr. J. B. 2) 2)}Preston, Ont. |Preston 
23 Lapsley, Claud 1; 1/Died in 1886. 
24|Menzies, William 3) 8) 3/14, Beverly. Kirkwall 
25 Mulholland, Geo. H. TS as: Troy 
26 Malcom, John 3} 1, 4|Died in 1882. 
27\Merriam, Wm. C. i} 2) 3| Westminster. ‘Byron 
28|McQueen, James 2) 1} 2) 9|/Beverly. Kirkwall 
29 McDonald Wallace 2, 3) 5 ie _ |Rockton 
30,McMullen, John 3} 2) 5 Malton, Ont. (Malton 
31) McQueen, Thos. 2) 7 1/10|Beverly. Sheffield 
32'McKenzie, Duncan 1 1)Dead. 
1i1 


33 Neff, John R. 


{Moosomin,N.W T 'Moosomin 
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| 


| 2 
| 5 
NUMBEB |= 
“28 NAME. | OF | Present Residence. — P.O. Address. 
(eS Ae = 
Bees 
ae Pies |S 
ee 
34,Nisbet, Wm. | 2 1) 3 Michigan, U.S. Tawas. 
35 Peregrine, David | 2, 3 5\Died in 1866. 
36 Patterson, David 1 3| 4 Dundas. ‘Dundas. 
37 Pentland, Robert | | 2! 2Galt. Galt. 
38 Sager, Malachi, sr. 1) 4) 5 Beverly. Troy. 
39 Smith, James | 13 13 Died in 1884, | 
40'Thompson, Robert 6, 6 Beverly. Lynden. 
41|/Valens, John 1 al oe ‘Valens. 
42'W ood, Peter | 8| | 4/12/Brantford. ‘Brantford. 
43 Westover, John | 2) 2 Died in 1862. | 
44 Wood, John P. | 2! aBeveny. Troy. 
| | 


By the above list you will see that 44 persons have ruled mun- 
icipal affairs of Beverly for the last 40 years, 10 of whom were 
in council but 1 year, seven 2 years, four 3 years, five 4 years, 
seven 5 years, two6 years, two 7 years, one 9 years, two 10 
years, and one 12, one for 13, one for 14 and one for 15 years, 
respectively. 

Ten of the said 44 are dead, thirteen have left the township 
and twenty-one are still residents. If we go back to 1842 (the 
commencement of our municipal system), we have only to add 
two names to the above list, viz.: Walter Robertson and 
Stephen Nisbet. The others have been in the council since 
1850, and are included in the above list. Messrs Robertson and 
Nisbet are both dead some years ago. And from the com- 
mencement in 1842, down to the present time, but one bye- 
election has been required to fill a vacancy caused by death, 
viz., in 1863 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Wm. 
Dickson. 

Your humble servant, 
WALLACE McDONALD. 

Rockton, February, 1889. 
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Many Beverly residents will be surprised to know there is 
extant a complete assessment roll of that Township as far back 
as the year 1816. The roll is too voluminous to republish, but 
a short summary of it is given. In the early times the country 
was not divided into counties but into districts, of which there 
were the Eastern district, district of Johnstown, Midland dis- 
trict, district of Newcastle, Home district, Niagara district, 
district of London, and Western district. The nameson the 
Home district, in which Beverly was, are Jas. Wedge, Enoch 
Cornell, Jas. Middough, Henry Babcock, John Cornell, Augus- 
tus Babcock, Robt. Emes, Henry Moore, Jacob Sipes, sr., Jonas 
Sipes, John McCarter, Jacob Sipes, jr., Jas. McCarter, Eleanor 
Main, Adam Main, Jonas Smith, John Main, Joseph Cornell, 
Philip Maia, Samuel Muma, John Colman, John Larison, Wm. 
Wedge, Philip Will, Elizabeth Manning, George Buckberry, 
Arent Vivoman, John Hamel, John Buckberry, jr., John 
Buckberry, sr., Isaac Shaver, Enos Griffith, Wm. Rosebrook, 
Eleaznor Griffith, Samuel Fasset, Hannah Griffith, Josiah Mc- 
Keane, Zechariah Warner, Jepthu Skinner, Jacob Cope, 
Joshua Cope, Henry Cope, Thos. Cope, Conrad Cope, Rinear 
Vansickle, Moses Cornell, Andrew Jones, John Vansickle, sr., 
John Vansickle, jr., Benj. Cornell, Elias Baker, Burjep Baker, 
John L. Smith, Andrew Whitsell, Richard Decker, Nicholas 
Surerus, Samuel Cornell, David Shannon, John Merriam and 
Isaac Blasdell. 

The foregoing settlers owned amongst them in the Home 
district 50,779 acres of uncultivated land, and 1,371 acres of 
arable pasture or meadow, while Robert Emes owned 100 acres 
of uncultivated land in the district of London. Elizabeth Man- 
ning and Arent Vivoman owned in Niagara district, respec- 
tively, 150 acres of uncultivated, and 30 acres of meadow, and 
100 acres of uncultivated and 10 of arable land. 

The number of houses, square or hewed timber on two 
sides, one storey, was 12: houses with additional fireplaces, 1; 
houses of trimmed timber, one storey, 4; saw mills, 1; horses 
at 3 years old and upwards, 46; oxen at 4 years old and up- 
wards, 64; milch cows, 124; cattle from 2 vears to 4 years, 45. 

The total assessment was £4,237, and the taxes were £17, 
8s., 24d. 


HARDY SEVUGA TIONAL His tOnx: 


Mr. JoHN A. CORNELL, 

Sir,—In seeking to comply with your request for a short 
letter from me, dealing with the early history of Education in 
this Township, I shall endeavor to be brief, and at the same 
time general in my statements. 

The notices of the earliest schools, in the various localities, 
referred to in the letters that have already appeared, relieve 
me of the greater part of what would otherwise have been my 
lot to deal with, and which are more of local than of general 
interest. If I rightly understood you, the ground to be covered 
by this letter was to extend from my earliest recollections of 
school matters, down to the passing of the Act of 1871, leading 
features of which were the abolition of the office of Township 
Superintendent and making free school compulsory—the Coun- 
ty Inspector taking the place of the Township Superintendent. 

In order to make intelligible what I may hereafter refer to 
it will be necessary for me to give a brief sketch of the school 
legislation of this Province from the time when it began to 
assume the form of a systematic attempt to provide for the 
education of the youth of the country. From an early period 
in the present century grants of public money were made for 
the purposes of education and the establishment of schools. 

In 1816 a sum of fifteen hundred pounds or $6000 was set 
apart for that object. These grants repeated from time to 
time to time, failed to secure proper returns owing to the fact 
that they were expended without reference to any general 
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plan or any well defined basis of appropriation, the Education 
Bill of 1837, was the first attempt at a systematic organization 
of the educational institutions of this country. So far as the 
Common Schools were concerned, that act provided for the 
annual appropriation of £15,000 for the use of the Common 
Schools of the Province, and that whenever the permanently 
available School Fund of this Province should amount to the 
sum of £10,000 per annum, the Governor should appoint a 
Provincial Superintendent of Common Schools, who should 
annually report to the Legislatures ot the Province, respecting 
the condition of the schools, estimates and accounts of expen- 
ditures of school money, plans for the improvement, manage- 
ment and better organization of the schools, and all matters 
cognate thereto. The local machinery pre-existing or created by 
that Act, consists first, of what were called district officers, 
the term ‘‘District” being the equivalent of our term ‘‘Section.” 
These officials were, a Clerk, three Trustees and a Collector. 
These Trustees were elected annually : the duties of the Clerk 
were tocall meetings,keep a record of proceedings,and of all re- 
ports made by the Trustees of his district, to the commissioners 
of the township. The powers and duties of the Trustees was to 
call special meetings of the ratepayers. Make out a tax list 
to attach their warrant to such list, empowering the collector 
for the district to collect the same. To lease or purchase sites 
for school houses, to build lease, repair and furnish such school 
houses, out of funds paid to them by Government or collected 
by them, to have the custody and safe keeping of all school 
property, to contract with teachers, to pay teachers from the 
moneys received from Government through the commissioners 
and to collect the balance, if any, from all parties in their 
district liable therefor. They had the power to pay teachers 
quarterly, collect moneys quarterly, exempt indigent persons 
at their discretion, to supervise the school list kept by the 
teachers, to form rate bills and to authorize the collector 
under their warrant to collect the same, and prior to the first 
day of March in each year to report in writing to the com- 
missioners tor the township. 


The other officials and three commissioners and three in 
spectors, elected by the annual township meeting, and holding 
office for one year. These commissioners, on their acceptance 
of office, were required to give bonds for double the amount of 
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money passing through their hands. Their powers and duties 
were :—To divide their townships into school districts, describe 
and number the same, and report such divisions and such dis- 
criptions to the Township Clerk, apply to, and receive from 
the District Treasurer and Township collector all sums appor- 
tioned or raised for school purposes, and to apportion the 
same on the first day of April in each year, or within ten days 
of their receiving the full amount of such moneys, and to 
report in writing to the Clerk of the Peace for the district 
between the first day of July and the first day of October in 
each year. The Olerk of the Township by virtue of his office 
was Clerk of the Commissioners, they being endowed with cor- 
porate powers enabling them to acquire, hold or sell property 
for school purposes. The three Inspectors together with these 
Conimissioners, or any three of them, were Township School 
Inspectors, their powers and duties were: lst, the examination 
of candidates for teacher’s certificates ; 2nd, the licensing such 
candidates to teach ; 8rd, the annulling or cancelling such certi- 
ficates; 4th, calling for a re-examination of those holding 
certificates ; 5th, to visit the schools under their charge once a 
year, or as frequently as they might see fit; or to summarize, 
these Inspectors were required to hold a valid meeting, for ex- 
amining and licensing a teacher, the signatures of three of them 
were required to make a certificate valid, the Commissioners by 
virtue of the office were Inspectors under the terms of the 
Act, the teachers were to be examined and have their certi- 
ficates renewed annually, the Inspectors were bound to visit 
and inspect each school at least once a year, these Inspectors 
were to be allowed such remuneration as the annual meeting of 
the Township might decide. Such is a brief description of the 
local machinery of our school system, its powers and duties, at 
the time of my earliest recollection. Before proceeding to de- 
tails, let me trace briefly the succeeding changes in the system 
down to 1850, when it may be said to have been placed on its 
resting basis. Many defects were discovered in practical work- 
ing of the Act, to which I have referred and the results were 
far from satisfactory. 


In 1841 the Secretary of the Province, S. B. Harrison, in- 
troduced and succeeded in passing a measure providing for the 
granting of money to each County, upon the condition of such 
County raising an equal amount by Local Assessment. That 
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was strong opposition to the principle of that Act, and the 
working of its details required modification, and in 1843 the 
Hon. F. Hincks brought in a bill which became law, and very 
much simplified and popularized that measure. By that Act 
the Secretary of the Province became Chief Superintendent of 
Education, in the discharge of his duties he was assisted by 
two subordinates. In 1844 the office of Chief Superintendent 
was offered to Egerton Ryerson, and accepted by him in the 
autumn of the same year, on condition (1) that it shoula in 
its administration constitute a separate districtand non-political 
department, (2) that he should be allowed one year’s absence in 
order that he might visit and examine into the European and 
American School Systems. The request was granted, and 1845 
was spent in investigating the constitution and working of 
these systems, and in 1846 the results were embodied ina repor 
on a system of Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada, 
and a Draft Bill which was introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly by the Hon. W. Draper, then Attorney-General, and 
which became law in 1846. This was followed in a few months 
by a Draft Bill for establishing a system of schools in cities and 
incorporated towns, introduced by the Hon. J. H. Cameron 
and became law in 1847. These two Acts with the modifica- 
tioions and changes which experience suggested, were incor- 
porated in one Act, which was introduced by the Hon. F. 
Hincks, Inspector-General, and became law in 1850, and which 
introduced the option of free schools, which feature of the 
system existed until the passage of the Act of 1871, made free 
schools compulsory. 


Having thus briefly sketched the history of our school 
legislation from 1837 to 1850, and noted a few of the changes in 
the school law of our Province, I shall now refer to some of 
my earliest recollections of the working of our schools under 
the Acts previously referred to. Ist, as to the adminis- 
trators of the law and those having jurisdiction over the Town- 
ship, and as I write largely from memory I am liable to cor- 
rection, the Commissioners and Inspectors whose names are 
familiar, were George Jones, W. Hall, Robert Thompson, James 
Henderson, James McQueen and John Frier. And as these 
officials were elected annually by the Township meeting, I am 
not prepared to say who of them were Inspectors, or who were 
Commissioners, or how long they held office, the only docu- 
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mentary evidence that I have seen is very short, and has 
reference to the purchase by the Trustees of this section, of the 
log church, to be used as a school and the application to the 
payment of the same, of the $60 which this district had received 
from Government, for the purpose of putting up a school house, 
which house has been put up, but remained unfinished, and 
which after the purchase of the church was sold toa private 
party, and is still in existence and is used as a horse stable. 
The document referred to bears date July Ist, 1843, grants the 
consent of the Commissioners to the appropriation of the $60 
to the purchase of the building referred to, and is signed by 
James Henderson as Chairman of Commissioners. 


I have a recollecton of the visits of these officials to the 
school in this district, more especially the three last named. 
The Jate John Armstrong, as Clerk of the Township, was by 
virtue of his office Clerk of the Commissioners. So long as 
these officials have a place in our school system, the only other 
officials of whose presence in the schoolin these early days 
I have any recollection of were Patrick Thornton, of Dundas, 
Gore District Inspector up to 1849; and Dr. Mullen, Township 
Inspector. In which years these visits were made I am not 
prepared to say. Mr. Thornton’s last report, which is very 
brief, at least the extracts from 1t are, is found in the Chief 
Superintendent’s report for 1849. The extract consists of a 
complaint of the unworkableness of the existing law, and ex- 
presses the hope that due attention will be given to its amend- 
ment during legislature. I have a distinct recollection of the 
venerable appearance of the District Superintendent and of 
his efforts to show how the limited appliances for carrying on 
the work of the school could be turned to the best account. 
The name of Dr. Mullen I have not found in any document to 
which I have access. I remember at least two occasions on 
which he visited this school, once in company with Mr. 
Thornton and once alone. Ihave still in my possession the 
first work on Geography which I ever saw, and which was pre- 
sented to me by the Dr. on the occasion of his second visit. I 
remember him as a kindly man anxious to gain the confidence 
and conciliate the good will of the children ; perhaps that book 
has something to do with my recollections of him personally. 
Uf the teachers of those days a good deal might be said, not to 
their advantage as regards mental ability, capacity to teach, 
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previous training or moral habits. I prefer only to say that 
they serve their day, they filled a place for which there were 
no other available applicants, and considering their circum- 
stances and surroundings, the primitive state of society, the 
paucity of educational appliances, the poverty of school ac- 
commodation, some of them did well, and held the fort till 
brighter days dawned on the profession, and the worthless 
were weeded out by death or dismissal. There were among 
them men who, considering al! things, were successful teach- 
ers ; men who kept pace with the times, who overcame the 
difficulties of early days, kept themselves abreast with the 
changes of the school law, and honorablv ended their days in 
the active work of the profession. My recollections of them as 
a class are of men in or past the middle of life; few of them, or 
hardly any of them were men trained for the profession. 
Many of them were men who failed in everything else, and 
there did exist to a greater or less extent in many minds th® 
idea that almost any one was good enough to teach. 


Of the school houses themselves, as a rule they were very 
primitive in the manner and material of their construction, 
and very diminutive in their dimensions. All or nearly all 
were log buildings so far as I was acquainted with them: 
Some of them were hewn log buildings, and were better lighted 
than those of an earlier date. The one in this district, to 
which I have already referred, and two other adjoining ones 
were hewn log houses. Some of these buildings were turnished 
with shutters for which there was very little room and far less 
need. These buildings were typical of the township school 
houses of that period; of external accommodation, in most 
cases there was none except what the fence sides or the 
neighboring woods afforded ; of internal furniture and appli- 
ances there was but a meagre supply of a most heterogeneous 
character ; the heating was generally by means of stoves, and 
the full nearly all green wood, the only exception being when 
there happened to be a quantity remainding over from the 
preceding year, the supply was very uncertain, at least as far 
as its delivery was concerned. The act of 1837 provided that 
when no tax was levied for that purpose it should be furnished 
by the parents or guardians of the district at a certain quanti~ 
ty for each pupil sent from each home, and sometimes the 
spirit moved the man who had it, to bring dry pine, and while 
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it lasted we could always get heat in a hurry, but it was poor 
at staying. 


Sometimes another brought green maple or beech, and un- 
loaded it amid the snow. Woodsheds! they were never 
thought off in these days or if thought of at all, they were con- 
sidered superfluities, at least in connection with school houses. 
It taxed the patience and tried the temper to get the fire agoing 
on some of these mornings when the only available fuel 
happened to be a foot or two beneath the snow. Sometimes 
there was a failure in the connection between the deliveries of 
various parents or guardians. And then, the rails that had 
got off the fence in search of-a warm place for winter, got a 
warmer place than they bargained for. And sometimes too, 
the supply was drawn in in logs which the man who brought 
them intended to cut in time but failed to do so, and then the 
teacher himself or the boy who thought himself the most com- 
petent, mounted the log with a borrowed axe and chopped the 
required supply, while the rest romped outside or shivered in- 
side as the weather permitted or necessitated, while it was 
just as well for the man who drew the logs, that he was out of 
sight and not within hearing; but we outlived it all. Then 
there were the seats and desks. Well they were unlike any- 
thing that ever existed before then, thev were without any 
contemporary resemblance and nothing like them has appeared 
since. They were unique—sometimes you faced the wall some- 
times your back was to the wall, if room was scarce and it was 
often scarce in those days. They were long slanting desks 
against the wall, and a long backless form cn which we were 
seated. A back to this form would have been at once a comfort 
and ao inconvenience, as every time we got up or sat down we 
had to get out over and in over the same form and while seated 
were wedged in between two others and if one were weaker 
than the others we took just what space they were willing to 
allow us. Sometimes the desks were double and we sat facing 
each other over the intervening ridge. Another teacher who 
could keep the pupils under his or her eye had to look more 
than one way at the same time, while at the same time it pre- 
cluded the pupil from ascertaining the whereabouts of the 
teacher, until he was visited with a startling evidence of his 
proximity. Then there were the Text Books. Wellit is difficult 
to speak of what had no existence in the sense in which we 
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use the term. The writer had no ground of complaint on that 
score, the entire absence of all such books compelled the use of 
the only available book, viz. the Bible. And the acquisition of 
Bible knowledge in those early years has been of life long bene- 
fit to the writer and to others who shared the advantage with 
him. Blackboards! Their day was then in then in the dis- 
tance, its dawn was not even discernable in the distant horizon, 
their advent was contemporary with the introduction of the 
Irish National series of readers. The one came to stay, the 
other served its day, good readers they were. 


The ‘“‘ Boarding Round” of the teacher was another feature 
of these early days. It at least compelled the personal ac- 
quaintance of the teacher with every parent in the section. 
The length of his sojourn in each home was a certain given 
period for each member of that family attending school, and 
when he got to the end of the list he just commenced again and 
was generally there as soon as he was welcome. Sometimes 
the teacher did a little collecting of salary on the Rate Bill part 
of it. An incident in that connection was related tu the writer 
a short time ago. The individual relating it belonged in his 
young days to an adjoining section, but owing to the school be- 
ing closed he had gone to attend the school in the next section. 
When he had been there two weeks a riot occured in the school 
followed by the dismissal of the teacher, and the closing of the 
school; sometime after a rather ‘‘seedy” looking individua, 
made his appearance at the home of the individual refefred to. 
He came in without knocking and sat down without invitation 
and after a short pause began by saying that he believed that 
there was a ‘“‘ Yark sheeling about this house belonging to him. 
His demand was explained by his claim for the two weeks that 
the member of the family had attended his school. 


The only authentic information I have regarding the num- 
ber of schools in this township goes back to 1847; the number 
in that year was eighteen. The average salary of that 
year was £32, 18s., 6d., or $131 The highest salary in the 
province in that year was £100, and the lowest £11. The 
average time of keeping the schools open was 84 months. 


The next authentic information I have is from the report 
of 1850, in which I find the following references (1) to school 
houses, noting the fact that one good stone house (the house in 
Section No. 13) had been built during that year, while the year 
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described generally ‘‘as destitute of conveniences,” many of 
them uninhabitable, the wind entering from all quarters. (2) 
Respecting teachers, the report while noting improvement in 
the matter of teachers, yet laments the number of * tippling 
teachers,” who by offering to teach for small salaries succeeded 
in securing employment, noting also the fact that the best 
teachers were very often those addicted to that habit, and that 
one had perished through exposure in the snow of the preced- 
ing winter. ‘The same report speaks of the newly awakened 
interest in school matters owing to the operation of the free 
school clause of the Act of that year, the vigorous opposition 
to the same, and closes with the expressed conviction of the 
ultimate triumph of the free school system. As an illustration 
of the vigor with which the free schools were opposed, let 
me recite che following incident : At the annual meeting in an 
adjoining section the subject had been vigorously discussed 
and the vote was about to be taken, when one of the ratepayers 
whose land adjoined the school house saw through tre window 
a dog worrying one of his sheep, he sprang to his feet to go to the 
rescue of the sheep, when his progress was at once interrupted 
by his portly neighbor rising and blocking his way by his com- 
manding presence and the emphatic words, ** Not one length of 
your foot Sammy till this vote is taken.” Sammy had to sit 
down, the vote was taken, the free school was defeated, and 
that dog had his own way with the sheep. 


I do not intend to follow subsequent reports in this letter, 
the assimilation of our municipal institutions and our school 
system, the locai control conferred on the people, in these 
matters by the Municipa] Act and the School Acts up to 1850 
awakened an amount of popular enthusiasm which was new to 
the history of the country. And the people in the flush and 
fervor of that enthusiasm set themselves to the working out of 
both these institutions with an energy which was an augury of 
the success that followed. 


The marked improvement in school matters was soon ap- 
parent, in the improvement of school houses, school furniture, 
conveniences of every kind, text books, the standing and quali- 
fication of the teachers, the increase in the remuneration of 
teachers, the entry of a large number of young men and women 
into the ranks of the profession, taking the place of those who 
belonged to a previous state of affairs. The progress made 
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during the twenty years subsequent to 1850 and prior to the 
Act of 1871, will be best ascertained by a comparison of the 
state of affairs at the passing of the Act of 1850, with the state 
of matters at, and subsequent to the passage of the Act of 1871, 
which it will fall to another hand to deal with. 


Before closing let me refer to another individual connected 
with the administration of school affairs in this Township from 
1850 to 1871, namely. the Rev. Jno. Porteous, who occupied the 
position of Township Superintendent during the interval above 
referred to. His unobtrusive, impartial and efficient discharge 
of the duties of that office during these years, has very much 
to do with the success of the system, and the improvement of 
the schools in this Township. 


ROBERT McQUEEN. 
Kirkwall, Ont. 


LATER” EDUCATIONAL “HISTORY. 


tain changes in the school laws of the Province which in 

the opinion of the more thoughtful and progressive part of 
the community were rendered necessary for the proper devel- 
opement of our system of popular education. These consisted 
mainly in making ample provision for a uniform and more 
thorough examination of teachers and for the more careful and 
efficient supervision of the work done. For this purpose uni- 
form examination papers were prepared by a committee of 
competent persons, and examinations held in various educa- 
tional ceutres under the care of presiding examiners specially 
selected for that purpose. A new office was created, that of 
County Public School Inspector, to which I was appointed, and 
entered upon my duties on the first day of July, 1871. Since 
then my work has been exclusively connected with the Public 
Schools of this County, and I have sought by every legitimate 
means to advance their interests and make them worthy of the 
confidence of the people. 

Mr. John A. Cornell, in preparing his work on the ‘ Pion- 
eers of Beverly,” invited me to assist by giving a brief histori- 
ical review of the growth and developement of the Public 
Schools of that Township during the time that I have filled the 
office of Public School Inspector. In complying with his re- 
quest, which I do with pleasure, I shall avail myself of the 
valuable information contained in the Annual Reports of the 
various Boards of Trustees. Statistics will necessarily have ta 
be introduced, but I hope to be able to present them in such a 
manner as to throw light upon, and add force to the statements 


[i 1871, the Ontario Legislature passed an Act making cer- 
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made. It will be almost, if not quite impossible to present 
many of the facts in such a way as to be readily comprehended 
unless statistics are introduced to a greater or less extent. 
They serve a useful purpose, and [ shall avail myself of their 
services. 

To form a correct estimate of the progress made since 1871, 
it will be necessary to compare the accommodation then pro- 
vided with what we now have; tocontrast somewhat carefully 
the methods of instruction then in use, as well as the manner 
in which the discipline of the school room was administered, 
with these that pow prevail; and to test as accurately as pos- 
sible the general state of scholarship prevalent in the schools 
at both these periods of time. Fortunately the records of these 
years are sufficiently full and accurate to enable us to arrive at 
conclusions that are trustworthy and which present to us un- 
doubted evidence of a steady and satisfactory developement of 
all the elements that are essential to the growth and develope- 
ment of a sound and practical system of elementary education. 
A careful study of these records will show us not only wherein 
the schools have prospered, but will point out clearly and dis- 
tinctly wherein they have failed to meet our reasonable antici- 
pations. Two of these causes of failure pointed out clearly and 
unmistakably in these records are, irregularity of attendance, and. 
the too frequent employment of teache:s of limited experience 
and education. In the school room if anywhere, we require 
experience and a broad and liberal culture. To accomplish 
this purpose, parents will have to exercise self-denial, and 
Trustees, liberality. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the topics already 
suggested, it may not be out of place tu look into the arrange- 
ment of school sections. Prior to 1871 this Township was 
divided into 19 sections, 15 of which lay wholly within tbe 
limits of the Municipality and four were union sections. Of 
the former the largest contained 7,487 acres, and the smallest 
about 1,000 acres, or less. Of the union sections one was at- 
tached to a portion of North Dumfries, one to a portion of An- 
caster, and two to portions of West Flamboro’. These latter 
were found to be a necessity and were formed for the accom- 
modation of those who happened to live so far from the school 
hous2 in the section to which they were joined, that it was 
almost impossible to send their children to school with any de- 
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gree of regularity. This class of school sections is looked upon 
by many as by no means desir .ble, but necessary by reason of 
convenience. The manner in which local affairs are managed 
by the various Municipal Councils differ so much, that the 
proper adjustment of all matters pertaining to union sections, 
together with the preparation of the necessary reports, entail 
no little labor and trouble on the officials of the Municipalities 
interested. Involving as they do a certain amount of extra 
labor, yet without any provision in our school laws for their 
formation, many people would be put to very great incon- 
venience in the education of their children without them. With 
a little care On the part of the officials they can be managed 
without much friction, and they then serve an excellent purpose. 


Yonsiderable dissatisfaction prevailed among the people 
along the Governor’s Road, concerning the arrangement of 
sections, and the management of the schools. It therefore be- 
came necessary to make some changes in the section boundaries 
so as to strengthen the weak ones, and place a schoolhouse 
within a convenient distance of such ratepayers. Accordingly 
in 1873, after a full and free discussion of all matters bearing 
upon the changes proposed, the sections were arranged as 
they now stand. These changes have commended themselves 
to the good judgement of the people interested, and have given 
general satisfaction. There are now twelve sections lying 
wholly within the limit of the Township, and seven union sec- 
tions, one attached to a portion of North Dumfries, four to 
portions of Ancaster, and two to portions of West Flamboro’. 
In 1871 the school sections varied in size from 1,000 acres to 
7,437 ; in assessed value, from $21,250 to $75,000 ; and in rate of 
taxation from 30 cents to 75 cents on the hundred dollars. In 
1888 the variations in size were from 3684 acres to 74837 acres; 
in assessed value, from $118,200 to $180,920 ; and in rate of tax- 
ation, from 19 cents to 42 cents on the hundred dollars. These 
comparisons are made between sections lying wholly within 
the Municipality, and have no reterence to union sections. It 
will thus be seen that the changes thus far made have been in 
the direction of equalizing the burden of taxation, so that all 
shall contribute towards the education of the young in propor- 
tion to their abilicy. The division of the Township into sections 
should be looked upon as simply « grouping of families, who 
are conveniently situated to attend the same school, and not a 
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setting apart of certain portions of it for the purposes of 
special taxation. We need broader views on this matter, 
for the proper education of the entire community is of 
greater importance than simply having here and there a good 
school, while the majority are inferior. As a rule people are 
apt to look upon this matter from a sectional point of view, 
and not on the broad basis of *‘ the greatest good to the great- 
est possible number.” It would therefore be for the best inter- 
ests of education if a uniform rate of taxation were levied over 
the entire municipality for school purposes, similar to that now 
in force for general Township pufposes. 


On my first official visit in the latter half of 1871, I found the 
accommodation to consist of one log, eight frame, five stone, 
and two brick schoolhouses. Of the play grounds attached 
three contained one acre each, five half an acre, while the re- 
maining eight practically had none at all, the sites containing 
an eighth of an acre or less. Inside the schoolroom the seats 
and desks were far from being satisfactory, only one having 
those of an improved pattern, the others being clumsy in form 
and not well adapted for the comfort of those who were coin- 
pelled to occupy them. The supply of maps, blackboards and 
apparatus was very meagre. In four sections there were school 
libraries, the one in S. S. No. 15, consisting of large and well 
selected assortment of books neatly covered and well cared for. 
Hat and cloak rooms with suitable books and shelves were pro- 
vided in four sections, while in the remaining twelve, little ur 
no accommodation in this respect was furnished. 


The changes that have taken place since that first visit are, 
that three new brick schoolhouses and five additional rooms 
have been built. All the remaining schoolhouses have been 
thoroughlv repaired, with one exception, and that one the 
trustees expect soon to replace with one better adapted to the 
wants of the section. Inside the schoolroom, conveniences for 
hats and cloaks, together with seats and desks of an improved 
pattern and more elegant design, have been furnished. There 
are however three rooms in which the trustees persist in retain- 
ing some relics of a former age, but we hope to see these quickly 
removed, and more modern furniture substituted. In some of 
the schools, I am happy to say, the walls are adorned with pic- 
tures, and the teachers are endeavoring to give the rooms a 
homelike appearance. This is much to be commended, and the 
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example thus set in the good work may very profitably be 
followed by others. The schools are now fairly well supplied 
with maps, blackboards and apparatus necessary for teaching 
the subjects in the curriculum. There is however room for im- 
provement in this respect, and it is to be hoped that trustees 
will take greater pride in having a first-class school in every 
respect than in saving expenses without being economical. 
Two of the sections that had school houses in Beverly in 1871, 
have since built brick schoolhouses in Ancaster, the sites hav- 
ing been selected on the south side of the Governor’s Road. 

The accommodation now provided consists of five brick, five 
stone, and four frame buildings, with eight play grounds of 
an acre each, two, three-fourths of an acre, and four with half 
an acre, the smallest quantity allowed by law. In the Union 
Sections there are four brick schoolhouses, and one stone, the 
grounds attached being each one acre in extent. The grounds, 
since Arbor Day has been established, have heen planted with 
suitable shade trees, are well fenced, and provided with the 
necessary outside conveniences. Great improvements have 
been made in adding to the comforts provided for both pupils 
and teachers, and in ornamenting the school grounds, but 
none too great. Every schoolhouse with its surroundings 
should be made as attractive as possible, for it is a centre 
of flight and knowledge to the young people of the sec- 
tion. The silent influence of the daily surroundings of 
children wields no inconsiderable influence in moulding and 
develeping their characters, and in forming their tastes. It 
therefore seems not only wise and prudent on the part of 
parents to provide the best accommodation possible, but it be- 
comes a duty they owe the state to see that the best education 
available is given to the young. This can only be done well, 
when the school and its surroundings keep step with the spirit 
of the age, and present as attractive an appearance as the 
homes from whence these children come. No more judicious 
expenditure of public money can be made by Trustees than in 
setting apart a small sum of money annually, for the purpose 
of beautifying the school property, for it is the place where a 
great majority of the children spend a considerable portion of 
their childhood life, and where the habits are formed, that go 
far to make or mar their future prospects in life. It therefore 
seems to be the plain and reasonable duty of all parents to give 
this matter the most serious consideration. 
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Another feature of our educational work that demands 
more than a passing notice, is the providing of suitable teach- 
ers’ residences. There is only one of these in Beverly. This 
has proved to be both a great convenience and a financial ad- 
vantage. Teachers, like other people, look forward to the time 
when when they can settle down intoa home of their own, but 
so long as the present custom obtains so long will we have the 
constantly recurring evil of the too frequent changes of teach- 
ers. There can be no reasonable doubt that this is detrimental 
to the best interests of education, and the want of such resi- 
dences too frequently drives many of our best teachers out of 
the profession. The various religious denominations have 
found it not only necessary but of decided advantage to have 
suitable homes provided for those who minister to them in holy 
things, and we see as a natural result that almost every church 
has its attendant parsonage. By aparity of reasoning it would 
appear that if similar homes were provided for teachers, the 
number and frequency of changes would be greatly reduced, 
while many able and accomplished teachers would remain true 
to their life calling and devote their energies to teaching. 
When we rightly value the important interests and the grave 
responsibilities that are confided to their care, greater diligence 
will be used in searching out and employing the right class of 
men and women to place in charge of our schools. It is there- 
fore very much to be desired that suitable residences shall be 
provided. Looking at this matter from another point of view 
it will very readily be seen that with teachers settled in homes 
of their own adjacent to the school house, they would naturally 
take greater interest in keeping the grounds and fences in good 
order, and would look after many little things that now de- 
tract from the appearance of the premises. Nor is this all. 
The bill of expenses for repairs, the relieving of the trustees 
from many petty annoyances about the care of school property, 
as well as the prevention of the premises from falling into that 
dilapidated state we see too frequently, and which causes, con- 
siderable irritation, would be materially lessened. There seems 
to be so much to be gained and at so small an expense that the 
wonder is, that so few teachers’ residences are provided. It is 
very earnestly to be huped that special efforts will be put forth 
in the near future to improve our system in this respect. 


The improvements that have been made in methods of 
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teaching indicate much more clearly the advancement in edu- 
cational matters than is shewn by the work done in providing 
school accommodation. This will be more evident when we 
compare the state of the schools, and take into consideration 
the number of trained teachers employed in 1871 and at the 
present time. That special training for the work of teaching 
is necessary few will be disposed to dispute, and it is therefore 
a fair test of progress. Eighteen years ago there were only 
four trained teachers in Beverly, the others having simply 
their personal experience to guide them, while at the present 
time all, with the exception of two, have either attended the 
Normal School, or have been trained at one or other of our 
County Model Schools. The two referred to have had some 
twenty years experience in the schoolroom, in addition to the 
professional knowledge obtained at Teachers’ Institutes, so that 
it can fairly be said that the education of the young is placed 
in the hands of those specially trained for their work. 


The organization of the school, and the classification of 
pupils, prior to 1871, was left largely, if not entirely to the 
judgement and discretion of the teacher. Reading was made 
almost exclusively the test of promotion, and the success of the 
teacher depended largely upon the rapidity with which he 
could pass his pupils from one reading book to another. The 
other subjects on the program were taken up very 1nuch as the 
parents and children desired. When therefore the new 
curriculum was introduced, and pupils were required to have 
some knowledge of the other subjects before they could be pro- 
moted, no little dissatisfaction was eaused by what was then 
called, the arbitrary use of power on the part of school officials. 
Since that time the wisdom of this change has been clearly 
demonstrated, and ver few if any would now favor a return to 
the old plan. It is true that the course of study has been 
changed from time to time, but each change has been a pro- 
gressive one, and ncw the course is considerably more difficult 
than when first introduced. New life was infused into the 
teaching, and old methods rapidly gave way to better ones. 
Reading was to a very great extent simply pronouncing the 
words in a sentence, with but little regard to proper expression. 
Emphasis, inflexion and pause, received little or no attention, 
and the reading was neither intelligent nor intelligible. Liter- 
ature, or the study of the thought contained in the lesson was 
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quietly ignored, save here and there some attempt was made in 
this direction, chiefly by having the meanings of words as 
given in a dictionary, or in an appendix of the reading books 
committed to memory. The more difficult words were usually 
selected as tests in spelling, and when spelled the pupils were 
required to rhyme off the meanings without any reference to 
their connexion with the other words in the sentence. Arith- 
metic was taught in a thoroughly mechanical manner. When 
the answers were obtained, that was all that was necessary. 
Reasons for the various operations were neither given or re- 
quired and only those pupils with clear heads and keen intel- 
lectsever surmised that arithmetical operations were based upon 
principles that might readily be grasped if once presented in a 
proper light, and with some simple explanations. Grammar 
was taught as a system of meaningless rules and definitions 
for such they appeared to be in the minds of the unhappy boys 
and girls who were compelled to commit them to memory. 
The belief was that these rules would enable them to write and 
speak tne English language with fluency and accuracy. But 
they proved a failure, and instead of cultivating a taste for the 
study of their nativ2 tongues, it only created and fastened a 
stong dislike for that study. Geography was another subject 
against which the ire of many a pupil was kindled, for the 
study of it consisted largely of committing to memory lists 
of names of places, without the aid of map, blackboard 
or any interesting detail of the habits and customs of the 
people, the nature of the climate, or the productions of the 
soil, Its sister subject History received scarcely any attention, 
and what little it did usually whet the appetite against it. 
Music and Drawing received no attention, while Writing wus 
taught on the pot-hook principle. The schools appeared 
generally to the schools in form and not in reality, for no in- 
telligent effort was put forth to train and discipline the mental 
faculties. The acquisition of knowledge seemed to be the 
great end aimed at, when there was definite aim of any kind, 
and not the development of intellectual strength or mental 
vigor. 


The standard of scholarship in the pupils may be learned 
from the fact that the highest class, according to the new pro- 
gramme of studies introduced in 1871, in nine of the schools 
was the third, and in the other seven, the fourth. Itzmust be 
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borne in mind however that in this classification the new pro- 
programme was not rigidly enforced, but due allowance was 
made for the transition from the old to the new. Had the 
regulations been strictly followed, the number of fourth classes 
would have been reduced. In the spring of 1872, on my second 
visit I made a somewhat careful classification of the standing 
of the schools, with this result that two were classed as good, 
five as fair, and nine as poor. Uniform examinations for 
admission into high schools or collegiate institutes were estab- 
lished throughout the province in 1873, and from that time 
forward teachers became ambitious to prepare pupils for these 
examinations or tor those for teachers’ third class certificates. 
A number of schools in Beverly soon became noted for this 
work, prominent among which may be mentioned, numbers 6, 
12 and 15, and the teachers of these schools won well merited 
honors. During the last few years it has become an annual 
custom to send up pupils from each and every school, and the 
result to have been satisfactory to the people, and flattering 
to the skill and ability of the various teachers. This examin- 
ation is a fair and equitable test of the work done in the schools. 
The questions used at these examinations are prepared by cer- 
tain members of the central committee who are somewhat 
intimately connected with public school work, and the answers 
are read by a committee usually consisting of the Public 
School Inspector, and the headmaster of the high school or 
collegiate institute. The work ot this local examining board 
consists in the caretul reading of the answers of the candidates, 
in determining who shall pass, and in recommending any of 
those who present themselves for examination, should they 
fail in any one subject, or those who from age and general 
acquirements would do better in the high school than to re- 
main longer in the fourth class of the public schools. 

Messrs. Robt. McQueen, David Bell and John G. Cochrane 
are the only teachers now employed that have taught in the 
Beverly schools since 1871. Mr. Robt. McQueen has had charge 
of the school in which he now teaches for upwards of twenty- 
one years without any interruption, and has the distinguished 
honor of being the first public school teacher from a rural sec- 
tion that has been elected to fill the president’s chair in tke 
Teachers’ Provincial Association, an honor that reflects credit 


not only upov himself but upon the people of Beverly. This 
honor was conferred upon him in his absence, and by sucha 
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large majority as to show that his reputation and standing 
among his professional brethren throughout the Province is 
quite as high as it is among the people of Beverly. Similar 
honors were conferred upon him by the Wentworth teachers 
when they elected him president of the County Association, 
and selected him on several occasions as their delegate to the 
Provincial Association. Mr. David Bell has been employed by 
the Trustees of S. S. No. 6 for seventeen years, he having to 
give up teaching for one year on account of failing health. 
He, too, has been honored by being elected president and secre- 
tary of the County Association, and by being an active mem- 
ber of the executive committee fora number of years. Mr. 
John G. Cochrane has had charge of three schools during his 
residence in Beverly, viz.: Troy, Sheffield and Rockton, in all of 
which he has done excellent work. Mr. A. M. Falconer, for many 
vears teacher in the Valen’s neighborhood, is now teaching in 
the adjoining County of Waterloo. He is kindly remembered 
for the excellent work doneinthat school,and many of his former 
pupils will remember him gratefully for the assistance rend- 
ered them in preparing for the Teachers’ Examinations. The 
following teachers now employed in the Beverly schools, have 
received the greater part of their non-professional training in 
the Public Schools of that Township, viz.: Messrs. Wm. Bick- 
ell, John Hay, James W. Hay, Cecil H. Thompson, and James 
Swinton, and Misses Minnie Mills and Olive Misener. A large 
number of young people have been prepared for the teaching 
profession in the Township, who are now doing good work in 
other parts of the Province. The teachers of Beverly have al- 
ways identified themselves with any progressive movement 
in educational matters and have cordially supported all steps 
that have been taken to build up the Public Schools, and make 
them more efficient. For their efficient work and the faith- 
fulness they have shown in the prosecution of their daily 
labors, I most heartily commend them to the favorable con- 
sideration of a generous public. 


The following table, prepared from the official reports of 
the various Boards of Trustees, presents a condensed history cf 
the schools in figures, from which much interesting informa- 
tion can be obtained. It shows the attendance of pupils, salar- 
ies of teachers, the number employed, the amount spent in 
providing suitable accommodation, and the amount spent for 
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incidental expenses, in which is included fuel, caretaking, re- 
pairs and all other expenses outside of building school houses, 
and salaries of teachers, for each year from 1871 to 1888 in- 


clusive. 
J. H. SMITH. 


Ancaster, Ont. 
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Beverly Agricultural Show 


Now KNOWN AS THE “ WORLD'S FAIR,” 


By Davip BELL. 


HE morning of the 16th of March, 1853, broke cold 

and dreary. Leaden clonds with rifts here and there 

through which could be seen the blue sky, swept over 

the western horizon, while glintings of the sun could 
once in a while be seen. Showers partly rain and partly snow 
had fallen during the night and had rendered the roads almost 
impassable. It was neither good sleighing or wheeling. One 
would think that on such a day any new undertaking would 
most likely prove a failure. But when strength of purpose, 
intellectual vigor and physical energy are wedded to calm, 
resolute natures, difficulties vanish, obstacles are surmounted 
and victories achieved. Such were the dominant characteris- 
tics of the Pioneers of Beverly. During the forenoon of that 
day, the quiet village of Rockton became the scene of unusual 
excitement and activity. The jingling of bells and the rumb- 
ling of lumber waggons were heard. Each vehicle contained 
its quota of persons. Some buggies were seen, but not many 
as they were very scarce in those days. In a short time Har- 
rison’s tavern was filled, and to have witnessed the hearty hand 
shaking would have done one good—not the puny half-hearted 
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shake of the present day—-but the hearty, whole souled grip 
characteristic of the agriculturalists of that day. After the 
greetings were over and a social chat over the flowing bowl, 
for that was the custom at that time, the company repaired to 
the Township Hall. 

Let us take a hasty glance and see who composed the com- 
pany. They were Beverly’s greatest men, those who took the 
deepest interest in all her concerns. Seth Holcomb, William 
Dickson, John Armstrong, William Parks, Trie Vanmeter, 
Robert Thompson, Thomas Nichol, William Henderson, James 
McQueen, Samuel Congo, Andrew McKnight, Andrew Kerni- 
ghan, Matthew Kennett, William Pettinger, John Harbottle, 
John Harrison, John Anderson, Hemen G. Barlow, William 
Thompson, John Nichol, William Johnston, William Ireland, 
George Main, George Gray, John Cowe, George Cook, Peter 
Dickson, John Johnston, John McMullen, James Gray, Walter 
Armstrong, George Jones, John Carruthers, John Menzies, 
John Frier, Robert Purvis, James Blake, George Carter, Wil- 
liam Mulholland, William Drone, John Malcolm, David Rin- 
toul, John Ennis, Christopher Rickér, were the leadirg ones 
present. 

Seth Holcomb, Reeve of Beverly, in a few choice words 
stated that the meeting had been called in order to take steps 
to organize an agricultural society in the Township of Beverly. 
William Dickson was elected chairman of the meeting and 
John Armstrong secretary. In order that all may know who 
were the leading spirits in the meeting the following motions 
are given as per minute book, 

Moved by Seth Holcomb, seconded by George Cook, and 
carried, That a subscription list be drawn up agreeable to 
Schedule A of the amended Agricultural Act. Forty-five (45) 
names were subscribed at once. 

Moved by James McQueen, seconded by John Johnston, 
and carried, That William Dickson be president of this 
society for the present year. - 

Moved by James McQueen, seconded by Robert Thompson, 
and carried, That George Jones be vice president. 

Moved by George Jones, seconded by Seth Holcomb, and 
carried, That John Armstrong be secretary-treasurer. 

Moved by Seth Holcomb, seconded by George Main, and 


carried, That William Coleman and Preserved Cooley, be two 
directors. 
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Moved by James McQueen, seconded by John Johnston, 
and carried, That John Cowe be a director. 

Moved by John Ennis, seconded by James McQueen, and 
carried, That John Carruthers he a director. 

Moved by William Parks, seconded by Seth Holcomb, and 
carried, That Trie Vanmeter be a director. 

Moved by James McQueen, seconded by Seth Holcomb, and 
carried, That William Henderson be a director. 

Moved by George Jones, seconded by James McQueen, and 
carried, That Robert Thompson be a director. 

Moved by William Coleman, seconded by George Main, and 
carried, That Seth Holcomb be a director. 

Moved by Andrew McKnight, seconded by Samuel Kerni- 
ghan, and carried, That James Gray be a director. 

Moved by Seth Holcomb, seconded by Trie Vanmeter, and 
carried, That each of the directors be furnished by the secre- 
tary with a subscription list and get all the signatures they 
can. 

Moved by James McQueen, seconded by William Hender- 
son, and carried, That the first meeting of this society be held 
the third Monday of April for the purpose of receiving sub- 


scriptions and making out the report to the County Agricultur- 
al Treasurer. 


Out of 181 members who joined the first year there are only 
49 living or supposed to be living, viz., Seth Holcomb, Robert 
Thompson, Andrew Kernighan, William Thompson, George 
Main, John Cowe, Peter Dickson, John McMullen, Walter 
Armstrong, George Jones, James Blake, William Mulholland, 
William P. Wedge, John Ennis, Griffith Loyd, Christopher 
Ricker, William W. Barlow, John Embury, Andrew J. Jones, 
Robert Turnbull, Cyrus Huntly, James Sager, Thomas Thomp- 
son, John Bennett, Adam Smith, Archibald Stewart, John H. 
Shaver, Hugh Armstrong, Preserved Cooley, William C. 
Merriam, Adam Thompson, Robert In setter, Robert Christie, 
Daniel Cornell, Malachi Sager, sr., John Porteous, James 
Murray, John Valens, Thomas Wilson, Thomas Watson, Lewis 
Wood, Andrew McKnight, sr., Robert Robinson, Samuel 
Cornell, Walter Lawrason, Dr. J. B. Lunndy, John Kirk- 
patrick, William Dickson, Kirkwall; John Blasdell. 


The officers and directors had three meetings previous to 
holding the show, viz., April 18th, June 20th, and September 
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5th. At the request of the directors the secretary obtained at 
the Warder printing office, Dundas, fifty hand bills which con- 
tained the list of prizes. The classes were as follows : 


Four classes of cattle designated Durhams, Ayrshires, 
Grades, and Natives, and three prizes foreach. Sheep, one 
class, three prizes for carcass and three for wool. Hogs, one 
class, three prizes. Horses, one-class, three prizes. Fall wheat, 
three prizes. Barley, two prizes. Uats, two prizes. Indian 
corn, two prizes. Peas, two prizes. Potatoes, two prizes for 
Pinkeyed, and two for other kinds. Turnips, two classes, 
Swedish and Globe, two prizes for each. Beets, two prizes. 
Carrots, two prizes. Mangold Wurtzel, two prizes. Onions, 
two prizes. Pumpkins, two prizes. Squashes, two prizes. 
Cabbage, two prizes. Apples, two prizes. Pears, two prizes. 
Butter in firkin, two prizes. Fresh butter, two prizes. Cheese, 
two prizes. Fulled cloth, two prizes. Flannel, two prizes. 
Quilts, two prizes. Coverlid, two prizes. 


By the united efforts and hard work of the directors, the 
show which was held on 20th October, was quite successful. 
The number of members for that vear was 181, and the amount 
paid in prizes £48 12s 6d, equivalent to $194.50. The names of 
the judges were John Rutherford, Martin Nichol and William 
Oliver, on cattle and sheep; Lawrence Roulfson, John Kirk- 
patrick and Daniel Coleman on horses. The lady judges were 
no doubt selected on day of show. 


To the courtesy of the Hon. James Young, who gave the 
writer access to the well-preserved files of a paper he once 
edited, viz. : ‘‘ Dumfries Reformer and Western Counties’ Mer- 
cantile and Agricultural Advertiser,” we are indebted for the 
following sketch of the first show in 1853: 


‘The first agricultural show ever held in and for the Town- 
ship of Beverly took place on the 20th October, at Rockton, and 
was most successful. The attendance of visitors both male 
and female was immense, and as the day was fine beyond 
description, it being the last perhaps of the glorious Indian 
summer peculiar to this latitude, everything passed off with 
great eclat. We understand that although this was the first 
show of the kind ever held in this Township, yet it quite equaled 
the shows held in far older Townships. Spectators who at- 
tended the Waterloo County Show at Galt, stated that in some 
features the Beverly exhibition far outstripped it. This speaks 
well for the farmers of Beverly and their rising Township.” 
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The show was first held where the Methodist church now 
stands, on a lot about one acre in size and owned by one John 
Harrison. The entrance to the ground was at or near Plastow 
street. The horse ring was very small and the ground rough, 
but notwithstanding, it was the chief point of interest, Beverly 
being always noted for good horses. The store now owned by 
J. B. Plastow, then a wagon shop, was utilized by t e Society 
the first year, as a place in which were exhibited grain, roots 
and vegetables, fruit, butter and cheese. The ladies’ work was 
exhibited in the Township Hall. If there is one thing the 
people of Beverly can boast of it is the great crowd that‘always 
attends her annual fair, and the first one was no exception to 
the rule, but, of course, the crowd was not nearly so large as in 
late years. Betwixt Harrison’s hotel and the show ground 
there was a perfect jam. The gangway and platform attached 
to the wagon shop mentioned above and even the roof itself 
were crowded with sightseers, and from this platform the band 
dispersed its dulcet sounds to the eager listeners. Prize tickets 
were not then used, but the one receiving Ist got a short piece 
of red ribbon, the 2nd winner a blue one and the 3rd a white. 
At that time it was the custom, near the close of the show, to 
have some one stand in the centre of the horse ring and in a 
stentorian voice read out the names of the prize winners. This 
duty was performed satisfactorily for many years by James 
Somerville, the present member of Parliament for North Brant. 
In 1854, the ground on which the show was held was rented by 
the Society tor four years, at five shillings per year, and a com- 
mittee composed of William Henderson, John Armstrong and 
Robert Christie, superintended the erection of a building at the 
north-west corner of the show ground. The root house as it 
was commonly called was 18 feet wide and 48 feet long, and 
the Society paid £20, or $80, to Moses Hunt for building it. 


The show was so successful and the directors became so 
filled with enthusiasm and ambition, that in 1856 and in 1857, 
petitions were sent to the County Council, praying that the 
County Show be held in the village of Rockton. In 1856, 1857 
and in 1858, an admission fee of 74d., or 124c., was charged 
at the door of the root house. In 1856, 1857 and 1863, the 
Society opened the show and permitted adjoining Townships 
the privilege of competing. 
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The following is what the Galt ‘‘ Reporter” said about the 
show of 1857 :— 

‘‘The Beverly Agricultural Show took place on Tuesday—a 
shivering day which almost froze the blood—yet it did not de- 
tain from the exhibition an immense crowd who flocked to 
Rockton through the day from all quarters of the country, and 
gratified themselves with the admirable spectacle there pro- 
vided for them. Even the ladies partook of the excitement, 
and it is probably impossible to gather into one crowd in any 
other portion of Canada, half as many handsome women as 
graced the Beverly Show. 


The bitter coldness of the day induced a rather frequent 
application at the bar-rooms, and consequently some ‘scrim- 
ages’ resulted, as much probably from a desire for wholesome 
exercise as with the intention of ‘knocking the conceit’ out 
of each other, but if the ‘conceit’ did not depart from the 
active warriors, their supply of it must be enormous, for such 
bloody spectacles have not been seen since the days of Sebasto- 
pol. All things, however, terminated peaceably, the wounded 
were taken home exulting in their scars and victories, and the 
rest departed in peace at an earlv hour, rejoicing in the place 
their Township had that day taken in the front of the agri- 
cultural districts of Canada.” 


In 1858 owing to the want of funds, the ladies’ department 
was dropped from the lists, and in all classes excepting cattle, 
two prizes were given instead of three. In 1859 a grant of $20 
was received from the Beverly Municipal Council, and that 
corporate body has granted amounts to the Society regularly 
since 1869. 

This is what the Dundas ‘‘True Banner” said about the show 
of 1859: ‘‘ Ilka laddie had his lassie, and a’ the auld wives had 
on their braws, to make them look weel alang side Johnny and 
Willie and Sandy’s nanesel.” 

The following is what the Dundas ‘‘True Banner” said about 
the show of 1860: ‘‘In fact Beverly takes the lead of all the 
township shows in the way of attendance. Rockton presented 
a city-like appearance. There were 230 entries in dairy 
products. Quilts and coverlids were abundant, showing clearly 
that the dames of Beverly have a disposition to keep the. lords 
of the soil comfortable.” 

William Dickson, the first president ot the society, was an 
enthusiastic worker. He held the position of president from 
1853 to 1860 inclusive. At the annual meeting, Jan. 10th, 1861, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed, viz.: ‘That 
this meeting desires to express regret that William Dickson is 
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obliged to retire from being an active member of the Beverly 
Agricultural Society and further that a bearty vote of thanks 
be tendered to Mr Dickson for the very valuable services he has 
rendered to the society.” 

Mr. Dickson responded to the resolution in a very feeling 
and touching speech. 

The show had steadily increased and with the increase came 
the cry for a large horse ring and more space in which to ex- 
hibit produce, etc. 


In 1868 a committee composed of Willliam Henderson, 
Robert Henderson and John Armstrong waited upon the 
council to make arrangements for the purchase of the present 
grounds which John Clement, then Reeve of Beverly, had 
bought with his own money and which he sold to the counci] 
tor the same sum. The council also built the Drill Shed, which 
is 80 feet long and 46 feet wide. The society made a bee to level 
the grounds and before October of 1868 everything was in good 
condition. Jn that year the fair was held on the new grounds, 
and the grain, roots and vegetables, butter, cheese, ladies’ 
work, etc., were exhibited in the commodious Drill Shed. The 
show day of 1868 was wet, but that did not deter the crowd 
from being present. 

No auditors had been elected by the society up to the be- 
ginning ot 1869, but in January of that year, John Clement 
and Wallace McDonald were elected to fill that oftice. The 
present auditors are James Bilton Plastow and William Wood, 
the former being elected to that position thirteen years and the 
latter nine years ago. 

William Henderson, sr., held the position of president 
eight years, the position of vice-president four years, and that 
of auditor eight years. In retiring from the president’s chair, 
in January 1870, he was tendered a hearty vote of thanks for 
his long and valuable services to the society. 


Experience and cbservation have clearly shown that the 
success or failure of any enterprise, depends mainly on the 
secretary-treasurer. If he be inattentive to details, careless in 
the discharge of his duties and reckless in the expenditure of 
the funds, the undertaking will come to naught. On the other 
hand, if he be watchful of small matters, careful in the per- 
formance of his work, economical in management, the enterprise 
is nearly sure to succeed. 
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Now for eighteen years the society had the latter kind of 
man for secretary-treasurer, in the person of John Armstrong. 
He grappled with many difficulties, overcame the prejudices of 
many and notwithstanding the limited membership, small 
government grants and meagre municipal assistance, he stuck 
to the ship, and although at times it apparently was sinking, 
yet he persevered in his efforts, brought it out of danger, unfurled 
its sails and made it ride triumphant. In 1871, Mr. Armstrong 
was compelled, through illness and infirmity of years, to resign 
the position of secretary-treasurer. At the annual meeting of 
the society held January 14th, 1871, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: ‘* Moved by William Henderson, sr., 
seconded by Christopher Ricker, That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be tendered to Mr. John Armstrong, secretary-treasurer, 
for the very efficient manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of said office during the long time he has occupied the 
same, that this meeting sympathizes with him in his sickness, 
and further that the sum of twenty dollars be presented to him 
from the funds of the society, and that a copy of this resolution 
be inserted in the minutes of the society. 


At the same meeting Walace McDonald was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Armstrong. Mr. McDonald was not very long in 
office when he began to introduce into the affairs of the shcw 
the same methodical arrangement he exhibits in all his other 
matters. He abolished the ribbon prizes, substituting the 
modern prize tickets instead. He mapped out the Township 
into districts and apportioned to each director his territory. 
Recognizing that nine directors, the number required by law, 
were too few for so large a township, additional ones were 
elected in 1873. The result was an increased membership and 
more directors to assist in managing the show. The show 
made marvellous strides during Mr. McDonald’s management, 
as shown by the following:—The entries in 1871 were 577 and 
in 1876 they were 1277, rnnaking an increase of 700 in six years: 
The amount paid in prizes in 1871 was $232.25 and in 1876 the 
amcunt was $385.70, an increase of $153.45. Another important 
feature intrcduced by Mr. McDonald, in 1874, was the special 
prize department. It had a very small beginning, as the fol- 
lowing special prize list will show, (the first ever published by 
the society in the prize list and on small dodgers):— 
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List OF SPECIAL PRIZES FOR 1874. 


By J. B. Plastow, merchant, Rockton.—For best five yards 
checked or striped flannel for ladies’ dresses, cash $1. For best 
ten vards rag carpet, cash $1. 


By Robert Evans, seed merchant, Hamilton.—For the three 
largest Swede turnips, cash 75c.; second best, 50c. For three 
largest and hest shaped Swede turnips, 75c.; second best, 50c. 
For twelve largest turnips, any variety, $1; second best, 50c. 
For best six largest white carrots, 75c.; second best, 50c. For 
two pounds fresh butter, $1; second best, 75c. 

Total amount, $9.00. 

WALLACE MCDONALD, Secretary. 


Rockton, September 21st, 1874. 


As many would like to know who were the successful com- 
petitors in the above classes, their names are given in the 
order as per above list. 

Plastow’s specials—Ist prize, Mrs. Robert Young. Ist prize, 
Fred Edwards. 


Evans’ specials—lst prize, William Thompson ;_ second, 
Thos, Gray. Ist prize, David Patterson ; second, Robert Tel- 
ford. lst prize, William Dickson (7th concession) ; second, 
Jas. W. Thompson. Ist prize, John Cleland; second, John 
Malcolm, jr. Ist prize, Mrs. Thomas Thompson ; second, Mrs, 
William Thompson. 

The special prizes after the first year were principally in 
articles which were collected and placed on exhibition on day 
of show. They added very much to the appearance of the 
drill shed. From year to year they kept on increasing and in 
1876, the last year of Mr. McDonald’s management as secretary, 
the special prizes amounted to $134.70. : 

At the annual meeting of the society held in the township 
hall, on Friday, 12th day of January, 1877, Wallace McDonald 
resigned the secretaryship. The following motion is recorded 
in the minutes of that meeting :—-Moved by David Patterson, 
seconded by Robert Young, That whereas Wallace McDonald, 
Esq., who has discharged his duties as secretary-treasurer of 
this society so efficiently, is now leaving the active duties of 
that office, be it resolved that a hearty and cordial vote of 
thanks be tendered Mr. McDonald for the able manner in which 
he has performed for six years the onerous duties of that office. 
Carried unanimously by a standing vote. 

At the same meeting, in January '877, the directors elected 
David Bell, the present secretary-treasurer, as Mr. McDonald’s 
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successor. Mr. Bell, working in much the same lines as his 
predecessor, has advanced the interests of the show very 
materially. By his active canvassing for special prizes he has 
made the name a familiar one to all the leading merchants in 
Hamilton, Dundas, Galt, St. George, Preston and other places. 
During his management the prizes offered each year have 
exceeded $1,200, of which about $5U0 were in special prizes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘ WORLD’S FAIR.” 


After the show of 1878, Mr. Andiew Kernighan invited 
several editors to partake of his hospitality. Let us takea 
glance at the group as thev sit around the festive board. There 
were Herbert Gardner and J. G. Buchanan of the Hamilton 
“Times,” T. J. Bell of the ‘‘Spectator,” James Somerville of 
the Dundas ‘‘ True Banner,” R. K. Kernighan (The Khan ) of 
the Toronto ‘‘ World,” Miss Kernighan and the host and host- 
ess. Of course their talk was all about the show, its fine fea- 
tures, the big crowd, etc. They all chimed in that there was 
no township show in the Province that could compare with it. 
** Yes,” said Mrs. Kernighan, ‘‘it should be called the World’s 
Fair since all the world comes to it.” The editors smiled and 
nodded assent, and all agreed, with much laughter and more 
tea, that it should henceforth be called the ‘‘ World’s Fair.” 
Soon the tea was over, good-byes said, and the guests were off. 
But what was the astonishment of Mrs. Kernighan when each 
of the papers the next day had its article about the show head- 
ed with the magnificent title ‘‘ ‘The World’s Fair’ at Rockton.” 
Since that time it.has been called the ‘‘ World’s Fair,” and 
people that are capable of judging of the attractions and crowds 
at township shows say that it is an appropriate name. The 
name ‘* World’s Fair” first appeared on the posters in 1879, 
since which time it has occupied a prominent place on the prize 
lists and posters. 

To show with what rapid strides the fair has advanced 
since 1877, it is only necessary to compare the following figures. 
The members for 1877 were 209; in 1888, they numbered 280. 
The entries in 1877 were 1218; in 1888 they numbered 2396. In 
1877 the amout paid in prizes amounted to $511.10; in 1885 the 
amount was $976.75, an increase of $465.65. The amount offered 
in special prizes, in 1877 was $236.60; in 1888, the amount 
offered was $407. In 1877 an admission fee of 10 cet.ts was 
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charged at the door of Drill Shed and by that means quite a 
sum was added each year to the funds. In 1888 the Drill Shed 
charge was abolished and a charge of 10 cents was made at the 
gate leading to the show grounds. 

The prize list was at first published on small hand _ bills. 
As the prize list became larger 4 sheet, } sheet and full sheet 
posters were used. The latter kind of posters were used for 
many years. But the prize list and the special prize list had be- 
come so large, that the present secretary in 1885, got out a prize 
list in pamphlet form. The pamphlets are recognized by every- 
one as being more convenient and suitable than the posters. 

The prize list pamphlet tor 1889 is truly a magnificent 
one indeed, and contains the history of tne Beverly Township 
Show. Thecover is a fine specimen of the lithographic art 
and the beautifully toned paper and admirable letter-press 
work, add grace and beauty to the book. No finer prize list 
was ever got out by any Township or County Agricultural 
Society in the Dominion. The officers for the year 1889, are 
President, John A. Cornell; Vice President, Morris Shellard ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, David Bell. 

The following extracts are taken from the leading news- 
papers of the Province about the World’s Fair of 1888 :— 


From the Tcronto Daily Mail of October lith, 1888: ‘‘The 
great Beverly Township Show, famous in the surrounding 
counties as the ‘‘ World’s Fair,” was held yesterday and was a 
complete success, nearly 9,000 persons being present. From 
early morning the rigs of every description came streaming 
into the little village of Rockton, and the vicinity was soon 
crowded. The exhibits were numerous, the total number 
being nearly 2,400. Everything passed off without accident, 
though the crowd indulged in all the antics that have made 
this show so well known and so popular.” 


From the Hamilton Daily Spectator of October 11th, 1888 * 
“*The World’s Fair was as usual a lively and interesting 
agricultural show that managed to get along without patent 
medicines, cowboys, fiery untamed balloon ascensions, trotting 
races and similar features which lately have beer looked upon 
as indispensable adjuncts of well regulated expositions of hig 
pumpkins. The weather yesterday was delightful, and an im- 
mense crowd gathered at Rockton trom all parts of the coun- 
try. By 3 o’clock the fair was in full blast, and fully 8,000 
persons crowded the ground and Drill Shed where most of the 
exhibits were placed. The space in which the show was held 
was black with people. The show itself was the largest ever 
held, nearly 2,400 exhibits being on the grounds.” 
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From the Hamilton Evening Times of October 11th, 1888 : 
‘“The World’s Fair at Rockton took place yesterday and was 
more successful than any of its predecessors. The attendance 
was larger, the number of entries three hundred in excess of 
last year, and the quality of exhibits, ahead, if possible, of any- 
thing before seen at this illustrious show. It was estimated that 
when the fair was at its height in the afternoon fully 8,000 
people were present. Une of the curiosities at the fair was a 
pair of socks, the wool and yarn for which were carded, spun 
and knit by Mrs. John Purdy, sr., a lady 95 years of age.” 


From the Dundas ‘‘ True Banner” of October 18th, 1888 :— 
‘«There is no show like the Word’s Fair in the borders of any 
five counties in Ontario for magniticent cattle, horses, sheep. 
and swine. There are no finer exhibits of grain and seeds, no 
more abnormally large roots and vegetables and no finer fruit. 
The housewives of Beverly cannot be excelled for their butter, 
bread, pickles and preserves, neither can they nor their daugh- 
ters for one moment feel ashamed of their products of their 
busy fingers in higher employments. Painting, fancy work, 
fine sewing, all come easy to these busy and capable daughters 
ot Beverly. And as on each farm and in each household there 
is keen interest from grandfather to grandchild, from the boss 
to the hired boy, in the World’s Fair, the result is seen in a 
competition in every class that is as keen as it is creditable. 
This year there was more order and system than ever before. 
The Drill Shed was sooner thrown open and the immensecrowds 
were thus enabled to see the fine display therein in sections and 
comparative comfort, there were more attractive features about 
the fair than ever before, and all in all it was better managed, 
better patronized and a better fair than in any previous year. 
The entries footed up to the grand total of 2386.” 


From the Dundas Standard of October 18th, 1888 :—‘‘ The 
attendance at the World’s Fair was larger than at any pre- 
vious exhibition. In all departments, with the exception of 
poultry and heavy draught horses, the exhibits were more 
numerous than in former years, while the quality showed that 
substantial progress towards perfection had been made during 
the year. Everything passed off smoothly and satisfactorily, 
owing to the indefatigable and well-directed efforts of Mr. 
David Bell, the efficient and able secretary. The society 
possesses in Mr. Bell an officer of whom any management 
ought to feel proud. In every respect is Beverly to be con- 
gratulated on the success which attended their exhibition for 
the year 1888,” 


From the Galt Reformer :—‘‘ Whatever it may be that has 
given the World’s Fair such a reputation, most certainly it has 
such and this year surpassed all previous ones. From east and 
west, from north and south, scores of conveyances made their 
way into the village of Rockton on the morning of the show 
and the crowd has been variously estimated at from 7000 to 
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to 10000 persons. Nor was the multitude disappointed. The 
exhibition in every line was capital, the total entries number- 
ing nearly 2400. 


From the ‘‘Galt Reporter”: *‘ The World’s Fair, the only 
yard wide and all wool purely agricultural exhibition, took 
place at the hub of Beverly, on Wednesday. Attracted by the 
beautiful fall day the Beverlcnian’s and others turned out in 
their thousands. The attendance was much larger than atany 
previous exhibition. The entries numbered about 2,350, which 
is 300 in excess of last year, and by far the largest in the history 
of the show. In the booth there was a good display of dairy 
products, extra fine show of roots and fruits, and scme beauti- 
ful specimens of ladies’ work.” 


THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 


The annual ploughing match held under the auspices of the 
Beverly Agricultural Society, was an event that roused the 
ambition and fired the enthusiasm of many a young lad and 
sturdy sire of the Township of Beverly. The following com- 
mittee, viz.: John Carruthers, Preserved Cooley and Trie 
Vanmeter, appointed by the directors at their June meeting in 
1853, made full arrangements and carried out the first plough- 
ing match. It was held on a farm then owned by William 
Shannon, now owned and occupied by David Main, near Shef- 
field. The names of the successful competitors in the mens’ 
class were, John McMullen, first prize ; James Swinton, second 
prize; Charles Swinton, third prize, In the boys’ class the 
following came off victorious: Thomas Watson, first prize ; 
William Menzies, second prize. The second one took place 
again near Sheffield, on Mr. Crawford’s farm, on 21st October, 
1854. The committee that had charge of the same was Samuel 
Congo, John Menzies and Preserved Cooley. The first three 
names in each class as given in the Prize Winners’ Lists below, 
tell who the successful competitors were in 1854. The following 
acted at different times on committees and assisted in making 
the ploughing matches successful, viz.: David Peregrine, 
Joseph Boyle, Archibald Stewart, John P. Lawrason, John Mc- 
Mullen, William Henderson, William Watt, Andrew Mc- 
Knight, William Drone, John Malcolm, William Riddle, John 
Johnston, William Thompson, William Nisbet, John Arm- 
strong, James ‘I’. Smith, Peter McColl, James Cowe, Thomas 
Thompson, John Robinson, Robert Henderson, Robert Hunter, 
Christopher Ricker, James Blake, John Robson, Henry 
Chambers, John Frier. The ploughing match was shifted 
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about from year to year, to places that were deemed most suit- 
able. It existed twenty-three years, being held eighteen times 
in the tall of the year and five times in the spring. It was. 
fairly well attended, but the entries in the different classes were 
not as large as they should have been. In general there were 
three classes, yiz.: Mens’ class, youths’ class from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, boys’ class under fifteen years of age. 
Generally three prizes were awarded to each class. In 1861 and 
in 1867, members were admitted from other Townships and 
allowed to compete. Asa good many would like to know the 
names of the prize winners the following lists are given : 


Prize winners in bovs’ class :—William Menzies, Thomas 
Watson, John Frier, William Chambers, — Lawrason, 
Robert Dickie, John Weir, John Boyle, James McDonald, 
Thomas Armstrong, John Stewart, James Wilson, Walter 
Armstrong, James Smith, James Thompson, James Barber, 
Reuben Wedge, Thomas Little, Silvester Cole, Robert Patter- 
son, William Renwick, John Armstrong jr., Robert Turnbull, 
James Martin, William Ballantyne, George Whetham, John 
Thompson, Robert Barlow, Thomas Shearing, James Patter- 
son, James Malcolm, Robert Drone, Charles Stewart, James: 
Clark. 

Prize winners in men’s class:—James Swinton, David 
Peregrine, Thomas Swinton, James Richie, John McMullen, 
Charles Swinton, Stephen Gordon, John Thomyson, William 
Menzies, John Frier, James Harper, Robert Wait, Hector 
McCoag, Edwin Gray, Thomas Gordon, David Magill, Robert 
Simms, John Martin, John Boyle, James Rian, John Stewart, 
B. Vansickle, William McQueen, Thomas Barlow, William 
Thompson, Dundas Kinnaird, Reuben Wedge, Dennis Mc- 
Carthy, Albert Deary, William Turnbull, George Whetham,. 
William Cowie, James Martin, William Renwick. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


As the ripplings move onward and outward long after the 
spot that gave them birth is motionless and still, so there are 
times in the lives of persons, societies and nations, when the 
heart is moved, the affections swayed, the mind controlled, the 
life changed and impressions made, long after the events that 
gave them existence have passed away. Such might be said 
of the annual dinner that for many years was held in connec- 
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tion with the Beverly Agricultural Society. It is many years 
since it ceased to exist, but still the gay laughter, the stirring 
songs, the wise counsels, the inspiring thoughts, the patriotic 
speeches, the words of warning and encouragement, the spara- 
ling wit and the strong friendships are permeating society to- 
day. Itsprang into existence about the time the show began 
and was patronized by the noblest and best in thecounty. Its 
fame spread far and wide and just previous to its decline it 
was considered one of the great events of the year. Generally 
speaking the annual dinner commenced at about 5 o’clock on 
show day and broke up about 12 o’clock. 


On visiting the place where it was held, we find the house 
has been moved away and forms a dwelling house now owned 
by David Bell. The very foundation has been taken away and 
“the very spot where many a time they triumphed is forgot.” 
The owner of the land, Wallace McDonald, perhaps, in honor of 
the glorious past, has made it a spot of beauty with beautiful 
flowers whose redolent odors perfume the passing breeze. The 
building was at the north-west corner of Farmer’s hotel, and 
was known then and for many years afterwards as ‘‘ the old 
ball room.” Sometimes those that sat down to dinner num- 
bered eighty. The average number, however, was about fifty. 
Up to 1858 the dinner was prepared by John Harrison, familarly 
known as Black Jack. That year Thos. McCusker became the 
proprietor of the hotel. For eleven years it was held az: Mc- 
Cusker’s hotel. On the table were found all the delicacies that 
the country could provide and the stock of liquors included 
everything from the foaming ale to the brilliant, sparkling 
champagne. Among the prominent men who frequented the 
dinner the following is as correct a list as cculd be obtained :— 


William Notman, Esq., M. P. P.; Dr. McMahon, now M. 
P. P. for North Wentworth; James Young, now Honorable 
James Young, Galt; Jamies Somerville, now M. P. for North 
Brant ; James Cowan, afterwards M. P., now Dominion Arbi- 
trator ; Hugh McMahon, now Superior Court Judge, Toronto ; 
Dr. J. B. Lundy, of Sheffield, now of Preston ; Thomas Stock, 
now Collector of Customs, Dundas; Robert Christie, after- 
wards M. P. P. for North Wentworth, now Inspector of 
Prisons, etc. ; Peter Wood, afterwards Reeve of Beverly, now 
living in Brantford; James McQueen, sr., Reeve of Beverly 
for many years; W. D. Donaldson, school teacher, after wards 
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Reeve of West Flamboro’; Thomas Bain, now M. P. for North 
Wentworth; John Spence, of the Warder office, Dundas; R. 
T, Wilson, Dundas; Robert McQueen, now President of On- 
tario Teachers’ Association; E. Mitchell, of the ‘‘ Hamilton 
Times ”; James McMonies, then M. P. for North Wentworth ; 
John Harkness, teacher, Kirkwall; James McQueen, jr., now 
Postmaster at Dundas; Thos. Hatt, Dundas; William Tunis, 
Greensville; Charles Durrant, West Flamboro’; William 
Drone, Beverly ; John Tunis, West Flamboro’; David Spence, 
Troy; S. P. Stipe, Barton; John Menzies, Beverly: George 
Bruce, of Waterloo; William Wilkins, Ancaster; Joseph 
Boyle, Beverly, now living in Dundas ; Stephen Nisbet, Beverly; 
Joseph Webster, of Ashbourne Mills; William Dickson, Reeve 
of Beverly for 1851 ; Walter Colcleugh, West Flamboro’; Wil- 
liam Henderson, sr., Rockton; John Malcolm, Deputy-Reeve 
of Beverly for 1866; Adam Moffat, Beverly; Mr. Meredith, 
hardware merchant, Dundas; James’Burnett, of Dumfries ; 
James Carrie, Paris; Kenneth Wishart, West Flamboro’; 
Captain McKnight, of Rockton; David Patterson, afterwards 
Deputy-Reeve of Beverly, now living in Dundas; William 
Crawford, of Sheffield: Isaac H. Anderson, Dundas; Wm. 
Davidson, Jas. Hetherington, James Davidson. 


After ample justice had been done to the spread and the 
cloth removed, the following is a sample of the programme 
usually presented, ‘‘the feast of reason and flow of soul” being 
kept up till 12 o’clock. The President presided at head of table 
and Vice-President at foct: 


TOASTS: 
OuR GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Speech by William Notman, M. P. P. 
Song by William Drone. 


PRINCE OF WALES AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Speech by Thomas Stock. 


ARMY AND NAvyY. 
Speeches by William Henderson, sr., and Captain Tunis. 
Song, ‘Britannia Rules the Wave,” led by 
William Drone. 


OuR EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 
Speeches by John Harkness, W. D. Donaldson, Prof. Hare, 
James McQueen, jr. 
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OUR PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION. 
Speeches by William Davidson and John Menzies. 
Song by Kenneth Wishart. 

SUCCESS TO OUR LITTLE GIANT, THE BEVERLY SHOW. 
Speeches by Peter Wood and Robert Christie. 
Song by William Davidson. 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Speech by Hugh McMahon. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Speech by Dr. J. B. Lundy. 

OUR PRESIDENT 
Followed by a chorus. 

Speech by the President. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE SHOW. 
Speeches by William Henderson, sr., and Joseph Boyle. 
Songs by Wm. Drone and James Davidson. 

THE JUDGES OF OUR SHOW. 

Speeches by Walter Colcleugh, James Cowan, Thomas Hatt, 
David Spence, Thos. Stock and George 
Bruce of Waterloo. 

THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

Speeches by John Malcolm and James Burnett. 


THE MERCANTILE INTERESTS. 
Speeches by William Crawford and William Wilkins. 
Song by Kenneth Wishart. 

SuccEss TO OUR RAILWAYS AND SHIPPING INTERESTS. 
Speeches by Jas. Cowan, M. P., and Joseph Webster. 
THE PIONEERS OF BEVERLY. 

Speeches by James McQueen, sr., and Wm. Dickson. 
THE SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 

Speeches by Joseph Boyle, Adam Moffat and John Menzies. 


THE PRESS. 
Speeches by James Somerville of Dundas True Banner, Ed. 
Mitchell of the Hamilton. Times, James Young 
of Dumfmes Reformer. 
THE LADIES. 
Speeches by W. D. Donaldson and S. P. Stipe. 


‘*MINE Host AND HOSTESS.” 
Reply by Thomas McCusker, proprietor of the hotel. 
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The singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang Svne” by the company and the 
playing of “God Save the Queen” by the St. George brass 
band, closed the festive occasion. 

On one of the occasions the following lines were recited by 
W. D. Donaldson : 

**Oh! for a home in the country wide, 

And a seat by the farmer’s wood fire-side, 

Where the fire burns bright 

On a frosty night, 

When the jest and the song and the laugh are free. 
Oh! the farmer’s home is the home for me.” 


‘“‘Oh! for a home in the country wide, 

In the golden days of the farmer’s pride, 
When his barns are filled 

From the fields he tilled, 

When he finds that his yearly task is done, 
And, smiling at winter, he beckons it on.” 


TOAST. 


‘To THE MEMORY OF OUR DECEASED FRIEND, WILLIAM 
DICKSON.” 
As given by W. D. Donaldson, Reeve of West Flamboro’ for 

1857, 1858, 1859, at the Annual Dinner, under the auspices 

of Beverly Agricultural Society. held at Rock- 
ton, on the 20th October, 1863. 

W. D. Donaldson, on being called to respond to the tuast 
of ‘‘ Our Sister Societies,” arose and said: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, before attempting to respond to the toast last given, 
I desire to crave your indulgence for a few moments while I 
propose a toast, which may at first sight seem to some of you 
as ill-timed and inappropriate, but I think, that on reflection 
you will all agree with me, that it is an opportune time, to 
honor the memory of one who for many years sat with us 
around the festive board. Very many will remember his kind 
look, his pleasant smile and brotherly counsels. It is proper 
that we should pause for a moment or two in the midst of our 
mirth and jollity, to speak of the noble qualities of our deceased 
friend, to bring back to our minds his heroic work in the insti- 
tution of Beverly Agricultural Society, and the eagerness with 
which he always delighted to do his work in building it up. 
The deceased also took a prominent and active part in Town- 
ship business. 
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Death, my friends, we know isthe common lot of all. The 
poet says 
** Fust a little sunshine, 
Just a little cloud, 
Just a little glimpse of joy, 
Then a heart that’s bound, 
Just a little tranquil hour ; 
Just a little strife ; 
This is all the story 
Of every mortal life.” 
It is not mete that we should mourn and be sad, for does not 
the poet say 
‘* By the cot of the peasant where poverty weeps. 
And the palace where royalty dines, 
Down over the cradle where infancy sleeps, 
And up where the strong statesman shines, 
There closely impinges a ‘ garden of loves,” 
Where never a tear-drop is shed, 
And the flowers ever bloom, ’mid the cooing of doves, 
Tis the beautiful land of the dead. 


‘*Our brethren who dwell in that land of delight, 

’Mid its music and sunshine and mirth, 

Are those who were true unto God and the right 
In this wearisome, sorrowful earth; 

And each as they come, by his favor restored, 
To fountains of gladness are Jed, 

And live in the light of the smile of the Lord, 
In the beautiful land of the dead.” 


My friends, I give you the toast: ‘‘To the loving memory of 
our deceased friend William Dickson.” 


The toast was drunk in solemn silence. 

In 1868 the annual dinner was held at the Rockton House. 
In 1869 it was prepared by Walter Barron, of Romulus, and 
held in the Drill Shed. In 1870 it was taken back to the Rock- 
ton House, where John Anderson served it up in good style for 
six years. The annual dinner was given given in 1876 at the 
Rockton House, since which time it lapsed into desuetude. 
The reason for its discontinuance was that the show had 
assumed greater proportions and consequently greater labor 
was required of the judges and directors on show day; also 
that a ‘‘ Judges’ and Directors’” dinner was substituted in its 
place and which is held at 10 o’clock on the morning of the fair. 
The first dinner at 10 o’clock a. m., was prepared by John 
Anderson, in 1877. For the past eleven years, it has been pre- 


pared by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bell in such magnificent 
style that it is known far and near as the sumptuous ‘* World’s. 
Fair” dinner, 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


The following is a complete list of the officers and directors 
for each year since the organization of the Society : 


1853. 


Wm. Dickson, President. Geo. Jones, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—William 
Coleman, Preserved Cooley, John Cowe, John Carruthers, Trie 
Venmeter, Wm. Henderson, Robert Thompson, Seth Holcomb, 
James Gray. 

1854. 


Wm. Dickson, President. Wm. Henderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Samuel Congo, John Warnock, Wm. Robinson, John West- 
over, Wm. Coleman, John Menzies, Robert Thompson, Robert 
Christie, Preserved Cooley. 

1855. 

Wm. Dickson, President. Robert Christie, Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
John Carruthers, Samuel Congo, John Warnock, Preserved 
Cooley, Wm. Coleman, Robert Thompson, John Westover, 
Malachi Sager, sr., Wm. Robinson. 

1856. 

Wm. Dickson, President. David Peregrine, Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
John Carruthers, Archibald Stewart, John Warnock, Pre- 
served Cooley, John P. Lawrason, Joseph Boyle, Jas. Nichol, 
John E. Harris, Wm. Robinson. 

1857, 

Wm. Dickson, President. Wm. Henderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
John Carruthers, Archibald Stewart, John McMullen, John, 
Warnock, John P. Lawrason, Joseph Boyle, James Nichol, 
John E. Harris, Wm. Robinson. 


1858. 
Wm. Dickson, President. Wm. Henderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. .John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 


John Carruthers, Archibald Stewart, John McMullen, Wm. 
Hammil, John P. Lawrason, Joscph Boyle, James Nichol, 
Henry Bugner, David Martin. 

1859. 


Wm. Dickson, President. John McMullen, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—John 
Carruthers, Andrew McKnight, Preserved Cooley,. John War- 
nock, John P. Lawrason, Wm. Nisbet, Wm. Watt, Henry 
Bugner, David Martin. 
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1860. 


Wm. Dickson, President. Wm. Henderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Henry Gilbert, Wm. Nisbet, James Smith, John P. Lawrason, 
Wm. Riddle, Wm. Drone, David Martin, Andrew McKnight, 
Wm. Watt. 


1861. 
Wim. Henderson, President. Wm. Drone, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Wm. 


Riddle, Jas. T. Smith, John P. Lawrason, John Malcom, Wm. 
Watt, Wm. Nisbet, Wm. Thompson, Andrew McKnight, 
Thos. Fletcher. 

1862. 


Wm. Henderson, President. Wm. Nisbet, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—Wm. Rid- 
dle, Jas. T. Smitcr, John P. Lawrason, Wm. Watt, Jas. Bishop 
Andrew McKnight, Wm. Thompson, John Malcolm, Thomas 
Fletcher. 

1863. 


Wm. Henderson, President. Wm. Nisbet, Vice President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—John Mal- 
com, William Watt, Claude Lapsley, James T. Smith, James 
Bishop, John Kirkpatrick, John P. Lawrason,Wm. Thompson, 
Edmund Cartwright. 

1864. 


Wm. Henderson, President. Wm. Drone, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—John/Men- 
zies, Wm. Watt, Claude Lapsley, James T. Smith, Peter Mc- 
Coll, James Bishop, John P. Lawrason, Thomas Thompson, 
William Cowe. 

1865. 


Wm. Henderson, President. Wm. Drone, Vice-President. 
John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—James T. 
Smith, John P. Lawrason, John Menzies, Robert Henderson, 
Wm. Watt, Thomas Thompson, Claude Lapsley, Wm. Cowe, 
James Bishop. 

1866. 


William Henderson, President. John P. Lawrason, Vice- 
President. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: 
James T. Smith, Robt. M. Beemer, John Menzies, Robt. Hen- 
derson, Wm. Watt, John Robinson, John Valens, Robt. Hun- 
ter, James Bishop. eA 

1867. 


John P. Lawrason, President. Robert Henderson, Vice- 
President. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: 
—Robert Hunter, Robert M. Beemer, John Johnston, Chris. 
Ricker, Wm. Watt, John Robinson, Edmund Cartwright, R 
R. Hunter, James Bishop. 
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1868. 


William Henderson, President. Robert Henderson, Vice- 
President. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: 
—Robert Hunter, Robert M. Beemer, James Blake, Chris. 
Ricker, Wm. Watt, John Robinson, Edmund Cartwright, R. 
R. Hunter, James Bishop. 

1869. 


William: Henderson, President. Robert Henderson, Vice- 
President. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: 
—Robert Henderson, Henry Chambers, James Blake, Chris. 
Ricker, Wm. Watt, John Robinson, Edmund Cartwright, 
Hugh McKnight, James Bishop. Auditors:—John Clement, 
Wallace McDonald. a 

1870. 


Robert Henderson, President. Robert Hunter, .Vice-Presi- 
dent. John Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Thomas McKnight, John Frier, Edmund Cartwright, William 
Watt, Chris. Ricker, Henry Chambers, James Bishop, John 
Robinson, James T. Smith. Auditors:—John Clement, Wal- 
lace McDonald. 

1871. 


Robert Henderson, President. Chris. Ricker, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Wallace McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Andrew McKnight, jr., Edmund Cartwright, Joseph Bowman, 
James Bishop, James T. Smith, John Menzies, sr., William 
Watt, Henry Chambers, James Patterson. Auditors :—Wil- 
liam Henderson, John Clement. 


1872. 


Chris. Ricker, President. Joseph Bowman, Vice-President. 
Wallace McDonald, Secretary-Treasure:. Directors :—John 
Patterson, Thomas Cook, Robert Fergusson, James T. Smith, 
David Patterson, John Menzies, sr., Henry Chambers, William 
Watt, James Patterson. Auditors:—John Clement, William 
Henderson. 


1873. 
Chris. Ricker, President. Joseph Bowman, Vice-President. 
Wallace McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—John 


Paterson, Thomas Cook, Robert Henderson, James T. Smith, 
David Patterson, Henry Blake, Henry Chambers, William 
Watt, James Patterson, Henry Howard, Edwin Gray, Brewin 
Cornell, John Clement, James B. Keachie, Walter Turnbull, 
Charles Patterson, Robert Fergusson, William Thompson, sr. 
Auditors, Wm. Henderson, Robert Hunter. 


1874. 

Chris. Ricker, President. David Patterson, Vice-President. 
Wallace McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—James 
T. Smith, Henry Chambers, Robt. Young, Edwin Gray, Henry 
Blake, John Paterson, Robert Fergusson, James B. Keachie, 
William Watt, Brewin Cornell, Thomas Cock, Henry Howard, 
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Henry Bugner, Emerson Clement, James Patterson, William 
Hunter, Abram Betzner, Joseph Archer. Auditors:—Willkiam 
Henderson, Jobn Menzies, sr. 

1875. 

David Patterson, President. Robert Fergusson, Vice-Pres- 
ident. Wallace McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:— 
Henry Bugner, Henry Howard, Henry Chambers, George At- 
kins, John A. Cornell, James T. Smith, Robert Telford, Thos. 
Purdy, Robt. Young, Firman Clement, Emerson Clement, Wm. 
Hunter, Thos. S. Henderson, Brewin Cornell, John Paterson, 
Thomas Cook, Chris. Ricker, Wm. Menzies, Richard Bannen. 
Auditors:—Wm. Henderson, sr., David Beil. 


1876. 


Robert Fergusson, President. Richard Bannen, Vice- 
President. Wallace McDonald. Secretary-Treasurer. Direc- 
tors:—Henry Bugner. David Patterson, Nathan Vansickle, 
Henry Howard, Emerson Clement, Henry Chambers, William 
Hunter, George Atkins, Thos. S. Henderson, John A. Cornell, 
Brewin Cornell, David Bell, John Paterson, William Archer, 
Angus McKellar, Robert Telford, Chris. Ricker, Robt. Young, 
Wim. Menzies, Robert Henderson. Auditors :—Wm. Hender- 
son, sr., Alexander Bell, jr. 


Richard Bannen, President. Robert Young, Vice-Presi- 
dent. David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Henry 
Bugner, Nathan Vansickle, Emerson Clement, Robert Hunter, 
Thos. S. Henderson, Brewin Cornell, Wm. Archer, Robt. Tel- 
ford, Thomas McDonald, Robert Henderson, David Patterson, 
Henry Howard, Henry Chambers, Geo. Atkins, John A. 
Cornell, Wm. Wood, Angus McKellar, Chris. Ricker, William 
Menzies, James Collins, John Paterson, William Baird. Audi- 
tors :—Wnmm. Henderson, sr., James B. Plastow. 

1878. 

Robert Young, President. Henry Bugner, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—David Patter- 
son, Chris. Ricker, Brewin Cornell, William Menzies, Joseph 
Boyle, Richard Bannen, Jeremiah Cornell, Angus McKellar, 
Henry Chambers, John A. Cornell, William Wood, Henry 
Howard, Thos. S. Henderson, Samuel Hunter, Thomas Mc- 
Donald, William Archer, James Collins, Emerson Clement, 
John Patterson, George Atkins, Edwin Gray, William Baird, 
Wallace McDonald, Charles Patterson, Robert Henderson. 
Auditors :—Wm. Henderson, sr., Jas. B. Plastow. 


1879. 


Henry Bugner, President. Brewin Cornell, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Henry Howard, 
Robert Young, William Menzies, David Patterson, John Pat- 
terson, Richard Bannen, Charles Patterson, Jeremiah Cornell, 
John A. Cornell, Edwin Gray, Chris. Ricker, Angus McKellar, 
Emerson Clement, Samuel C. Cornell, Henry Chambers, Wm. 
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Wood, Thomas McDonald, Wallace McDonald, Wm. Baird, 
Robert Henderson, Thos. Purdy, Jos. Boyle, George Atkins, 
James Collins, William Thompson, sr. Auditors:—James B. 
Plastow, John G. Cochrane. Be 

1880. 


Brewin Cornell, President. Edwin Gray, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. | Directors :—Henry Bugner, 
Richard Bannen, Joseph Boyle, E. Clement, Robert Young, 
John Paterson, Chris. Ricker, Thomas McQueen, David Patter- 
son, Henry Chambers, Wm. Menzies, Thomas Purdy, William 
Tait, Thomas McDonald, Jeremiah Cornell, Samuel C. Cornell, 
John A. Cornell, Angus McKellar, Robert Henderson, John F. 
Thompson, James Collins, Henry Howard, George Atkins, 
Wm. Baird, Charles Patterson, G. H. Mulholland, Wallace 
McDonald. Auditors :—J. B. Plastow, Wm. Wood. 


1881. 


Edwin Gray, President. Henry Howard, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— Henry Bugner, 
Thomas McQueen, Wm. Tait, John F. Thompson, Richard 
Bannen, Charles Patterson, Thos. McDonald, James Collins, 
Joseph Boyle, David Patterson, Jeremiah Cornell, Brewin 
Cornell, Emerson Clement, Henry Chambers, John Lindsay. 
George Atkins, Robert Young, Wm. Menzies, John A Cornell, 
John Paterson, Angus McKellar, Chris. Ricker, Robt. Hender- 
son, Wm. Baird, Wallace McDonald, G. H. Mulholland, T. S. 
Henderson. Auditors :—James B. Plastow, William Wood. 


1882. 

Henry Howard, President. Wm. Menzies, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer Directors:—-Henry Bugner, 
Thos. McQueen, Wm. Tait, John F. Thompson, Richard Ban- 
nen, Chas. Patterson, Thos. McDonald, James Collins, Joseph 
Boyle, sr., David Patterson, Jeremiah Cornell, Brewin Cornell, 
Emerson Clement, Henry Chambers, Thos. S. Henderson, Geo. 
Atkins, Robert Young, Henry Gray, John A. Cornell, John 
Patterson, John Lindsay, Angus McKellar, Chris. Ricker, 
Archibald Fergusson, Wallace McDonald, Wm. Baird, G. H. 
Mulholland, Edward Johnston. Auditors:—James B. Plastow, 
Wm. Wood. 

1883. 


Wm. Menzies, President. William Baird, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary Treasurer. Directors:—Richard Ban- 
nen, Henry Bugner, Chris. Ricker, T. S. Henderson, Thomas 
McQueen, David Patterson, Henry Howard, G. H. Mulholland, 
Emerson Clement, Chas. Patterson, Jeremiah Cornell, Brewin 
Cornell, John Lindsay, D. A. McDonald, Henry Chambers, 
John Ff. Thompson, John Boyle, Wm. Tait, Edwin Gray, Ed- 
ward Johnstone, W. R. Boyle, John O’Connor, Angus McKel- 
lar, John Malcom, John A. Cornell, Robt. Young, John Pater- 
son, J. T. Smith, Wallace McDonald, Geo, Atkins, Joseph Big- 
eeu et alae Fergusson. Auditors:—J. B. Plastow, William, 
Wood. 
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1884. 


Wm. Baird, President. Angus McKellar, Vice-President. 
David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Henry Bugner, 
Chris. Ricker, T. S. Henderson, Thos. McQueen, David Patter- 
son, Henry Howard, G. H. Mulholland, Emerson Clement, 
Richard Bannen, Chas. Patterson, Brewin Cornell, Jeremiah 
Cornell, John Lindsay, D. A. McDonald, Henry Chambers, 
John F. Thompson, John Boyle, Edwin Gray, Edward John- 
stone, W. RK, Boyle, John C’Connor, John A. Cornell, Robert 
Young, John Paterson, J. T. Smith, Wallace McDonald, Geo. 
Atkins, Archibald Fergusson, Reuben Wedge, Walter Misener, 
Andrew Johnstone, William Menzies. Auditors :—James B. 
Plastow, Wm. Wood. 

1885. 


Angus McKellar, President. Henry Chambers, Vice-Presi- 
dent, David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Richard 
Bannen, Chris. Ricker, Wm. Menzies, Thos. McQueen, Thos. 
S. Henderson, David Patterson, Walter Misener, G. H. Mul- 
holland, Arch. Fergusson, John Boyle, John F. Thompson, W. 
R. Bovle, Edward Johnstone, Reuben Wedge, John O’Connor, 
John A. Cornell, Robert Young, Emerson Clement, Jeremiah 
Cornell, Brewin Cornell, Wm. Archer, F. W. Cornell, Henry 
Howard, Samuel C. Cornell, Dennis Dwyer, George Atkins, 
Samuel Hunter, J. T. Smith, Matthew Jackson, James A. Sipes, 
Andrew Johnstone, Joshua Nunn, D. A. McDonald, Morris 
Shellard, Geo. L. Wise, William Cook, John Linds:y, Charles 
Patterson, Edwin Gray, William Baird. Auditors :—James B. 
Plastow, William Wood. 

1886. 


Henry Chambers, President. Thos. McQueen, Vice-Presi- 
dent. David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors:—Richard 
Bannen, Chris. Ricker, Wm. Menzies, T. S. Henderson, David 
Patterson, Walter Misener, G. H. Mulholland, Arch. Fergus- 
son, John Boyle, John F. Thompson, W. R. Boyle, Edward 
Johnstone, Reuben Wedge, John O'Connor, John A. Cornell, 
Robert Young, Emerson Clement, Jeremiah Cornell, Brewin 
Cornell, Wm. Archer, John Lindsay, Edwin Gray, Wm. Baird, 
F. W. Cornell, Henry Howard, Sam. C. Cornell, Dennis 
Dwyer, Geo. Atkins, Samuel Hunter, Robert Lowry, Matthew 
Jackson, And. Johnstone, D. A. McDonald, Morris Shellard, 
Henry Gray, William Cook, James George, Angus McKellar, 
Stephen Nishet, W. J. Thompson, Daniel Wray, George M. 
Wood, Jas. Dwyer. Auditors:—Jas. B. Plastow, Wm. Wood. 

1887. 


Thomas McQueen, President. Emerson Clement, Vice- 
President. David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Chris. Ricker, Wm. Menzies,. Angus McKellar, T. S. Hender- 
son, Walter Misener, G. H. Mulholland, Arch. Fergusson, John 
Boyle, Joan F. Thompson, Henry Chambers, Patrick Mc- 
Manamy, W. R. Boyle, Edward Johnstone, Reuben Wedge, 
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John O’Connor, John A. Cornell, Robert Young, Jeremiah 
Cornell, Brewin Cornell, Wm. Archer, Robt. Riddle, sr., James 
McDonough, Brock Shaver, Edwin Gray, Wm. Baird, F. W. 
Cornell, Henry Howard, R. L. Biggs, Dennis Dwyer, George 
Atkins, Samuel Hunter, Robert Lowry, Matthew Jackson, 
Henry Gray, And. Johnstone, James George, D. A. McDonald, 
M. Shellard, Stephen Nisbet, Wm. Cook, W. J. Thompson, 
Daniel Wray, Geo. M. Wood, James Dwyer, Malachi Sager, jr., 
John Lindsay. Auditors :—J. B. Plastow, Wm. Wood. 


1888. 


Emerson Clement, President. John A. Cornell, Vice- 
President. David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :— 
Chris. Ricker, Thomas McQueen, G. H. Mulholland, Robert 
Lowry, John O’Connvr, Dennis Dwyer, T. S. Henderson, 
Reuben Wedge, Andrew Johnson, William Menzies, Angus 
McKellar, Walter, Misener, Arch. Fergusson, John Boyle, 
Henry Chambers, Patrick McManamy, W. R. Boyle, Edward 
Johnston, Robert Young, Jeremiah Cornell, Brewin Cornell, 
Robert Riddle, sr., James McDonough, Brock Shaver, Kdwin 
Gray, William Baird, F. W. Cornell, Henry Howard, R. L. 
Biggs, George Atkins, Samuel Hunter, Mathew Jackson, Henry 
Gray, James George, Morris Shellard, Stephen Nisbet, William 
Cook, W. J. Thompson, David, Wray, George M. Wood, 
Malachi Sager, jr., Richard Patterson, Joshua Nunn, William 
McClure, William Thompson, jr. Auditors :—James B. Plas- 
tow, William Wood. 


1889, 


John A. Cornell, President. Morris Shellard, Vice-Presi- 
dent. David Bell, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors :—Chris. 
Ricker, Arch. Fergusson, R. L. Biggs, Thos. McQueen, John 
Boyle, George Atkins, Robert Lowry, Henry Chambers, 
Samuel Hunter, G. H. Mulholland, Patrick McManamy, 
Matthew Jackson, John O'Connor, William R. Boyle, Henry 
Gray, Dennis Dwyer, Edward Johnston, James George, T. S. 
Henderson, Robert Young, Stephen Nisbet, Daniel Wray, 
Brewin Cornell, William Cook, Wiliiam Menzies, Robert 
Riddle, sr.. W. J. Thompson, Kmerson Clement, James Mc- 
Donough, George M. Wood, Jeremiah Cornell, Brock Shaver, 
Malachi Sager, Reuben Wedge, Edwin Gray, John Patterson, 
Andrew Johnston, William Baird, William McClure, Angus 
McKellar, F. W. Cornell, William Thompson, jr., Walter 
Misener, Henry Howard. Auditors :—James B. Plastow, 
William Wood. 
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BEVERLY SC RTOUEIUS SL SOCIETY—-STATISTICAL TABLE. 


“Col. showing balance 
5 Amount paid in Amount paid in on hand or amount 
va Exhibition. |ploughing match. Ft olokeo eae 
a3 S Gh 3 GIES ey ck SS Giese Glo 8 © 
1853/48 12 6 =194 50/4 5 0 =17 0037/6 1 10 =24 37 Bal. on hand 
1854/51 11 3 =197 25/4 SO Sale 0 eh NG bl Sissy iit 
1855\55 10 O =222 005 10$474=22 124/44 5 5 =1708 * 
18561590) BO Oe =2sb Old" 10°-0c= 22:00 12713" Ge =1057b Fs 
1857168) DS) ]274. 25185915 O-=a15 00 12-7 34=946 —% 
> c. $ c. $ ¢. 

1858]150 00 15 00 8 55 Tn debt. 
1859}142 623 13 25 73 es 
1860|159 00 F 19 374 875 Bal. ol hand 
1861|145 00 © 12 50 Boe! ve 
1862|185 50 S 14 25 1 64 Tn debt. 
1863]191 25 2 11 50 11 38 Bal. on hand 
1864/171 25 © 20 OO 21 65 Of 
1865|174 25 = 12 25 14 36 a 
1866)190 25 as 13 00 18 65 2 
1867|197 OU ‘S 20 00 9 64 “e 
1868)114 25 = 20 00 G12 2 
1869|209 50 o 16 00 23 39 és 
1870/212 75 = 19 00 25 42 cs 
1871|232 25 att 19 00 50 51 es 
1872/265 00 16 00 42 56 aC 
1873|294 25 26 00 49 71 os 
1874/3804 25 17 00 26 32, “ 
1875/3817 04 55 35/29 00 4 76 ot 
1876|262 25 123 45 5 23 es 
1877/826 00 185 10 84 33 s 
1878}442 00 109 55) -S 93 26 ee 
1879|449 25 134 00} #5 86 40 as 
1880/469 90 93 60) of 123 40 cs 
1881/409 75 218 75 os = 177 54 “ 
1882|497 42 284 75, at 257 09 os 
1883|450 53 211 50) ‘a & 276 65 ée 
1884/488 20 280 25 - - 312 88 ee 
1885|562 60 290 90! Os 200 64 6 
1886|641 85 344 25) a, 130 20 
1887|694 50 385 50 26 95 ts 
1888]|694 75 282 00 ily ian se 
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BEVERLY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY—STATISTICAL TABLE. 


a NOIRE gre? | ISL es Beis an Kind ot weather on day 
® of of Show Of Show 
~ Members. Entries. |October : 
1853 181 : 20 ~Glorious [Indian Summer 
% day. 
1854 197 BS | 20 Very fine day indeed. 
1855 183 n omg bs: Cold day, flurries of snow 
1856 129 Ge Uy, Finest day of the season. 
1857 205 } 20 Very cold indeed—almost 
[sane froze the blood. 
1858 114 Ps 22 Nice fall day. 
1859 117 20 Cold, squally all day. 
1860 128 a] 19 Delightful day. 
1861 113 15 Nice mild, bright day. 
1862 132 | 14 Beautiful day. 
1863 118 ; 456 20 Delightful day, one of the 
| best for a month. 
1864 12! 578 13 Bright day. 
1865 108 529 17 Good sunshiny day. 
1866 133 518 16 Most delightful day, 
bright and mild. 
1867 138 543 11 Very fair day, a little 
cold. 
1868 159 670 13 Wet day, showers off and 
on all day. 
1869 154 | 663 19 Very cold and disagree- 
| 4 able, flurries of snow. 
1870 144 | 566 18 Fine warm day. 
1871 164 aT7 1 ie Quite cold. 
1872 157 | 621 | 16 | A beautiful day indeed, a 
| pet day for a show. 
1873 172 588 peel Good fall day. 
1874 170 738 16 Nice warm, bright day. 
1875 185 845 14 Very bright and warm. 
1876 213 1277 13 Very fine—one of the 
finest during the last 
month. 
1877 209 1218 | 16 A lovely day. 
1878 237 1391 els A dull morning, but a 
fine day. 
1879 234 1456 14 A beautiful bright day. 
1880 281 1668 14 Delightful §day—-very 
warm and bright. 
Damp morning, but 
1881 271 1261 13 afternoon turned out 
good. 
1882 249 1635 18 Fine day indeed. 
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BEVERLY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY—STATISTICAL TABLE: 


1888 


Number 
of 
Members. 


256 


Num 
of 
Entr 


1570 


1606 
1636 


2082 
2074 
2396 


ber 


ies. 


Date of 
Show 
October 


18 


15 


14 


Kind of weather on day 
of Show. 


A pretty fair day, threat- 
ened rain, but held off 
until after dark. 

A frosty morning, but 
fine day. 

Very bad morning—very 
heavy rain up to 10 
o’clock, but cleared up 
bright and cool. 

Dull misty morning, but 
turned out fine day. 

A very cold day indeed— 
but dry. 

A sharp white frost in 
morning—a lovely day 
—one of the best for a 
month. 


BREWIN CORNELL. 
Native of Beverly. Served in Council seven years, Councillor 
five years, Deputy-Reeve two years. 


JOHN CLEMENT. 


Born in the parish of Langtree, in Devonshire, England, 1804. Came to 
Canada in 1832. Came to Beverly in 1835. First settled on south- 
east quarter of Lot 17, Concession 2. Moved into the place now 
owned by him, in the fall of 1838. Was fifteen years in the Council. 
Seven years Reeve, four years Deputy-Reeve, and four years a 
Councillor. 


GEORGE H. MULHOLLAND. 


Served in Township Council 1883-7. Councillor in 1883, 2nd Deputy- 
Reeve in 1884, 2nd Deputy-Reeve in 1885, 2nd Deputy- 
Reeve in 1886, Reeve in 1837. 


ROBERT FERGUSSON. 


Reeve, 1889. 


ROBERT THOMPSON. 
Born in Beverly, May 3rd, 1823. 


JOHN CAMP. 


Born May 2nd, 1804. Died March 20th, 1881. 
Lived most of his life in the south part of Beverly. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON. 


Born at Twisle, Northumberland, England, in 1810. Came to Canada 
in 1835, and settled at Ancaster. During Canadian rebellion car- 
ried despatches between Ancaster and Hamilton. Removed for 
a time to West Nissouri but settled in Beverly in 1845, on the farm 
on which he lived till his death on Oct. 17th, 1887. Was tax-col- 
lector of Beverly for 29 years; was one of the first directors of the 
Township Agricultural Society, and President quite a number of 
years ; was an elder in the West Flamboro’ Presbyterian Church 
over 40 years, 1nd was always a staunch and active Liberal in 
politics. 


a 


me 


THOMAS S. HENDERSON. 


Born in West Nissouri, Oxford County, in 1843. 
Came to Beverly with his father in 1844 and has lived there ever since. 
Township Councillor in 1884, ’85, ’87, ’88. 
Was elected Second Deputy Reeve for 1889, 


DR. A. E. STUTT, LYNDEN. 

Born in Toronto, August 7th, 1860. Kducated at Toronto University. 
Afterwards in the schools of London, Edinburgh and Paris. 
Circumnavigated the globe in 1888. 

Medical Health Officer for Township of Beverly. 


DAVID BELL 


Was born on 27th of August, 1851, at Germans’ Corners, three miles west of 
St. George. Hereceived his early education at the Public School in 
Sheftield. In 1865 he moved to Galt where he worked in Attwood’s 
shingle mill, Blain’s stove factory and Craig’s grocery store. Fora short 
time he attended the Galt Public School. He moved to Rockton the Ist 
of July, 1867, and attended the Public Schoo! there for 14 years. In Sep- 
tember, 1869, he received a teacher's certificate. In January, 1871, he 
commenced to teach the Public School in S. 8. No. 6, Beverly, generally 
ealled Woodhill school, and, with the exception of 1874 when heattended 
Rockwood Academy, he has been teaching there ever since, this being 
his 18th year. He discharged the duties of Secretary of the Wentworth 
Teachers’ Association for 1877, 1878 and 1879. He was elected President 
of the Wentworth Teachers’ Association for the year 1887. For 13 years 
he has been Secretary-Treasurer of the Beverly Agricultural Society 
being elected to that position in January, 1877. 
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How many gentle words we lock 


in the cupboards of the heart, 


Till the ones who should have heard them 
are from us far apart? 
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THE HISTORY OF BEVERLY 195 
1850 to 1967 


FOREWORD 


This history of Beverly Township has been prepared by 
an interested group of people with the help of representatives 
from all parts of the district who spent many hours in gathering 
information and interesting facts of local history. 


The foregoing section of this book was lithographically re- 
produced from the original “Pioneers of Beverly” by John A. 
Cornell, printed in Dundas in 1889. 


The decision to include “The Pioneers of Beverly” was 
made because the original copies of this book by John A. Cornell 
are almost impossible to obtain and anyone possessing one has 
indeed a rare and valuable book. If reference has been made to 
this book in some of the histories we hope you will understand. 
On editing the manuscript we found it well written and if 
there is repetition, no doubt the words are well worth repeating. 


Our forefathers in the early days of Beverly would never 
even have dreamed of the many changes that we have seen in the 
past century. Our homes are as comfortable as can possibly be 
with oil furnaces and electric heat. We drive on smooth roads 
in fast luxurious cars; we even travel from one part of the 
world to another in a matter of hours, in aeroplanes that travel 
up to 1000 miles an hour. Instead of candles and oil lamps, our 
lights are now electric as are many of our conveniences. 


We are everlastingly grateful to the memory of those 
early pioneers who laid the foundations of our Township. Many 
of the old landmarks still stand, the old Churches, always beloved 
and the focal point of every community. The Beverly Township 
Hall at Rockton is over 100 years old and still sturdy as the 
rock on which it stands. 


One might well wonder what our people will see in the 
next century, perhaps like our forefathers we would not believe 
there could be such changes. 


We hope that our readers will enjoy this book and will 
cherish it as a memento of Beverly Township and the dedicated 
people who live there. 
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MUNICIPAL HISTORY 


In 1793, by order of Governor Simcoe, Mr. Augustus Jones, 
a Provincial Surveyor, surveyed the Governor’s Road from Cootes 
Paradise, Dundas, to the Thames River. This road formed the 
boundary between the townships of Beverly and Ancaster. 


In 1794 the same Mr. Jones surveyed the south five con- 
cessions in Beverly Township. In 1797 Mr. John Stegman, a 
deputy surveyor was ordered to survey the north five conces- 
sions. Due to swamp conditions the assignment was not com- 
pleted properly, and in later years caused trouble for the early 
settlers. In 1839 a final survey was made of the most northerly 
part of the township. 


In 1816 the Assessment Roll of the Home district of which 
Beverly was a part, contained sixty names of residents of Beverly 
Township. 


The population of the township in 1825 was seven hundred 
and twenty-five. 


The earliest record of any form of township government in 
Beverly is of what were called “Town Meetings”. The first meet- 
ing was held on January 4th, 1836. Mr. John A. Cornell was 
elected chairman, and Mr. Samuel Congo, Town Clerk. These 
meetings were held annually until the year 1850. 


District Municipal Councils were first introduced in 1842. 
Beverly formed a part of the district of Gore. 


Two men were elected at the Town Meetings to represent the 
Township at the Gore District Council. This form of government 
continued until 1850 when the Gore District was divided into 
counties. By an Act of Parliament in 1849 municipalities became 
incorporated. Beverly was part of the county of Halton at that 
time, but the arrangement did not prove satisfactory and in 1853 
Beverly was included in Wentworth County. 

In 1850 the municipal law changed. District council was 
discontinued and township and county councils were established. 
Beverly was divided into five wards. Each ward elected one 
councillor. 


On January 21st, 1850, the councillors met at Barlow’s Inn, 
Rockton. They elected Mr. Seth Holcomb, Reeve; Mr. John Ben- 
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nent, Deputy-Reeve ; Councillors were Messers. John Valens, Wil- 
liam Dickson and Malachi Sager. Mr. William W. Barlow was 
appointed Clerk. These men formed the first council of the cor- 
poration of the Township of Beverly. This council passed a by- 
law authorizing an assessment of £313, 10s for the year, with the 
population of the township being approximately five thousand 
people. Another by-law providing for the building and mainten- 
ance of the roads by statute Labour was passed. Ninety-six Over- 
seers of Highways were appointed. 


The Township Seal was adopted on April 15, 1850. 


The Township Hall was built in 1850. One-eighth of an acre 
of land was purchased from Mr. Lemuel Lamb for £2, 10s. 
Tenders were called for and on August 10, 1850 the estimate of 
John Milne, Alex Adair and John Crosier of £217, 10s, 6d. was 
accepted, to be paid for by the Township debentures with interest. 
The building was completed in November 1850. 


Division Court was held in the Township Hall from 1852 
to 1889 when it was moved to Lynden. 

The change of currency from British Pound Sterling to the 
Canadian Dollar took place in the Municipal transactions of July, 


1858. 


In 1866 the law was changed whereby the ward system for 
electing councillors was abolished, and on Monday, December 24, 
1866, the first Nomination Meeting was held in the Township 
Hall. Mr. Wallace McDonald, Clerk, presided. Mr. Peter Wood 
was elected Reeve by acclamation. Polls were opened on Monday, 
January 7th, 1867 in each of the five wards to elect two Deputy- 
Reeves (as the population warranted) and two councillors. Mr. 
William Nesbit, Ist Deputy-Reeve, Mr. John Malcolm, 2nd 
Deputy-Reeve, and Messrs. James Smith and Archibald Ferguson, 
Councillors, were elected. 


A stone addition, eighteen feet by thirty feet was built ad- 
joining the Township Hall in 1873 to provide an office, with a 
fireproof vault, and storage space, later used as a kitchen. Mr. 
William Lapsley was the builder, and the total cost was seven 
hundred and thirty dollars. Land was purchased from the Car- 
ruther’s estate for five dollars. 
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Telephone service first came to the Township, to Lynden in 
1890, on a line from Paris to Hamilton. To Rockton in 1897 on a 
line from Galt to Hamilton. The first rural lines from Lynden 
were built in 1903. 


Hydro electric power was obtained in the Township in the 
1920’s and installed in the Township Hall in 1926. 


The Statute Labour and Pathmaster system of road maintain- 
ance was discontinued in 1925. Mr. John Simpson was appointed 
the first Road Overseer on January 12, 1925. In 1926 it was 
changed to Road Superintendant. 


Changes were made in the Public School Trustee Boards in 
1941 when the first school area of five sections was formed. A 
five member board for the area replaced the three member board 
for each section. This led eventually to the decision by the Coun- 
cil in 1961 to have a five member Township Area School Board 
elected by the ratepayers of the Township, which serves the 
greater part of the municipality. 


The Municipality established a Fire Department with head- 
quarters in Rockton. In 1948 equipment was purchased and 
serviced by eight volunteer firemen. 


The Centennial of the Incorporation of the Township was 
celebrated in 1950. 


On a vote by the ratepayers in 1962 a two-year term of 
office was set for all elected officers of the municipality. 


The population of the Township in 1963 was five thousand 
and twenty-three, with an assessment of six million, seventy-three 


thousand, thirty-nine dollars. ($6,073,039.00) 


1963: With the increased volume of business transacted by 
the Corporation of the Township of Beverly, lack of office faci- 
lities became a serious problem. A solution presented itself in 
September. 

The Dominion Government in preparation for the celebra- 
tion of Canada’s Centennial in 1967, set up a Canadian Centennary 
Council. A letter was received by the municipality from this 
authority, notifying them a Centennial Grant System made assist- 
ance available to municipalities undertaking a special project 
to commemorate the Centennial of Canada. At Council meeting, 
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September 16, 1963, the clerk was instructed to contact the Hon. 
Ray Connell, Minister of Public Works, stating their interest in 
a project which would qualify for the Centennial Grant, and 
requesting further information. 


At the Inaugural Meeting of Council, January 13, 1964, a 
Building Committee of Councillor Stanley Edworthy, Chairman, 
Deputy-Reeve Gordon Jamieson and Building Inspector Edgar 
Dix, was appointed. 


Tours of neighbouring Municipal Buildings were made by 
the building committee and Township officials. 


At the Council meeting on March 23, 1964, a by-law (No. 64- 
08) was introduced by Councillor Stanley Edworthy and Deputy- 
Reeve Gordon Jamieson. 


The Finance Committee recommended that a capital cost of 
two mills be levied for the building of the office. 


Consideration was given to the advisability of building a 
separate structure or one attached to the Township Hall. The 
architect chosen was Mr. Leonard Huget of Hamilton. His plans 
and sketches of a building attached to the Hall met with ap- 
proval of Council and Tenders were called. The bid of Ross 
Building Corporation Limited of Galt, for thirty-two thousand, 
five hundred and fifty dollars ($32,550.00) was accepted on 
August 26, 1964. 


Confirmation was received of the Centennial Grant of ten 
thousand, and forty-six dollars ($10,046.00) to be applied to 
the cost of the project. 


Permission to proceed with the building was received from 
the Provincial Government on September 4th and from the Fed- 
eral Government on September 15, 1964. 

Demolition of the old office began on September 22nd, and 
in two or three days time, there was hardly a trace left of the 
building which had withstood the storms, outside as well as inside, 
for ninety-one years. Stone from the old office was retained to 
be used on that portion of the new building adjoining the Hall. 

The Building Committee is to be commended for its efforts 
to plan a new structure which will preserve the architectural 
quality of our Township Hall. 
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The new office building was built in 1964 and completed. 
in 1965. At this time Beverly Township Council was composed of 
Reeve Murray McKnight, Deputy-Reeve R. Gordon Jamieson, 
Councillors Stanley Edworthy, Donald McIntosh & Amos Kitchen. 


The present Council in 1967 (Our Centennial Year) is Reeve 
R. Gordon Jamieson, Deputy-Reeve Amos Kitchen, Councillors 
Stanley Edworthy, Donald McIntosh, Robert Hannah. Township 
Clerk-Treasurer James L. Whetham. 


The 1967 Centennial of the Dominion of Canada is also be- 
ing heralded by the Beverly people. All the centres are planning 
celebrations from school reunions to building a community hall, 
Centennial balls, special cookbooks, histories, ete. Many are the 
beards for the gentlemen and the ladies are busy with their 
sewing machines getting their gowns ready for the events. How 
valuable are the dear old things, the quilts that grandmother 
made, everywhere one goes a display of antiques is a must and a 
real pleasure. The highlight of the year will be a special Town- 
ship celebration at the Rockton Fair Grounds on August 5, 6 and 
7. Invitations are being sent to all residents of the Township to 
join in this event. There will be a grand Centennial ball on 
Saturday night, and on Sunday, an open air Church Service with 
clergy and people of all faiths joining together in worship. 


Monday will see a huge parade, at noon, then the official 
opening ceremonies at the Township Hall. There will be a bar- 
becue at supper time and the event will be climaxed by a pageant 
written by Mrs. Bruce Humphrey of Troy, depicting life in Bev- 
erly Township in the past hundred years. The people of Beverly 
salute Canada’s Birthday and plan to make it a year long to be 
remembered. 


The committee in charge of the celebrations is Chairman - 
Murray L. McKnight, Vice-Chairman - Mrs. Carl Jones, Secretary 
- Mrs. Earl Smith, Committee Chairmen - Church Service - Mur- 
ray Hunter, Registration - Mrs. Wilbur Dunn, Grounds and Deco- 
rations - Ivan McPhail, Parade - Joseph Gould, Sports - Howarth 
Hughes, Publicity - Mrs. H. M. Allemang, Entertainment - Mrs. 
Carl Jones, Reception - Mrs. David Main, Finance - James Pat- 
rick, Catering - Mrs. H. Phillipo, Youth Activities - Wm. Hin- 
richs, Exhibits - Albert Purdy, Veteran Display - Harry Knowles. 
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BEVERLY TOWNSHIP ROADS— 
County Roads (When taken over as County Roads) 


No. 35—(Clyde-Sheffield ) 
1903 - From Hwy. 99 to No. 5 (Lynden to Troy). In 
1919 from No. 5 to Sheffield. In 1939 from Hwy. 9 to 
97. In 1958 from Hwy. 97 to Clyde. 
No. 38—Clyde (west) 
In 1941 from Clyde Rd. west to Dumfries Town-line. 
No. 3—Lynden-Jerseyville 
In 1918 from No. 2 to Governor’s Rd. (542 miles). 
No. 19—Woodhill Rd. 
In 1939 from Hwy. 5 to Hwy. 8. 
No. 20—Westover Sideroad 
In 1918 from Peter’s Corners to Hunter’s Corners. In 
1919 from Hunter’s Corners to Westover. 
No. 39—Second Concession Rd. 
In 1948 from Lynden Rd. to Christie’s Corners (Lots 
13 - 36). 


PROVINCIAL HIGHWAYS 


Hwy. 99—(Governor’s Rd.) 
1880 - Section from Dundas to Copetown opened. 1903 
- Copetown to Lynden. 1928 - from Lynden to County 
boundary. 
Hwy. 8—(Dundas - Waterloo Rd. - Galt Hwy.) 
Aug. 21, 1850 - bought from Gov’t. of Canada for 
£16,500. In 1902 — road improvement and tolls 
abolished. 
July 8, 1920 - Assumed as Provincial Hwy. 
Hwy. 5—In 1918 - County Rd. from Lynden Rd. to Peter’s Cor- 
ners. May 25, 1927 - Provincial Hwy. 
Hwy. 52—In 1919 - Became County Rd. from No. 8 to No. 97, 
also from Ancaster to Peter’s Corners. 
Became Provincial Hwy.— 
Sept. 1, 1937 - From Hwy. 8 to Hwy. 97. 
April 13, 1938 - From Hwy. 5 to Hwy. 8. 
Hwy. 97—In 1903 assumed as County Rd. from Dumfries to West 
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Flamboro Town-line. Sept. 9, 1938 - became Provin- 
cial Highway. 
By-law No. 476 - 1902 - First road consolidating by-law - County 
Road System established - tolls abolished. 


In 1958, Highway No. 8 was widened from Peter’s Corners to 
Sheffield and bypasses were made at Rockton and Sheffield 
making these villages a much safer place to live and providing 
a more efficient route for heavy traffic that moves along that 
road. 


Before the days of the automobile, snow in winter was not as 
great a problem as far as roads were concerned. When the road 
allowance became drifted with snow a roadway was made through 
the fields, until spring, when it was shovelled by hand. 


With the coming of the motor vehicle it became necessary to 
keep road ways open for traffic. In 1940 a snow plow was pur- 
chased and mounted on a Reo truck. This was found to be inade- 
quate for the type of work it was expected to do. 


In 1945, an International Truck with snow plow and wing 
was purchased. As time went on the public demand for open roads 
at all times made it necessary to purchase more snow removal 
equipment. 


In 1966, a new one hundred and fifty horse power grader, 
complete with snow plow and wing, was purchased for the price of 
$18,690.00. The present maintenance barn was purchased from 
Mr. George Miller. The stone barn used by the Township for 
storing equipment was purchased from Wm. Taylor in 1949. Price 
paid $2,750.00. The present Rockton Fire Hall which was form- 
erly Westover Methodist Church was moved to its present location 
in August 1957. 


FLETCHER MEMORIAL TROPHY 

The Joe Fletcher Memorial Trophy is presented in memory 
of the son of Mr. and Mrs. Niram C. Fletcher annually to an out- 
standing citizen of Wentworth County. This award has come to 
Beverly Township six times, with Miller McDonough being the 
first resident to receive it in 1953. Fred Dwyer followed in 1956, 
with Ralph Braithwaite in 1962, Mrs. James Inksetter in 1963, 
Murray McKnight in 1964 and Osborne Sager in 1965. 
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BEVERLY TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS 


STANDING: Road Superintendent - Orman Harper, Clerk - James Whetham, 
Building Inspector - Edward Dix, Assessor - Wm. Ireland. 


SEATED: Councillors - Robert Hannah, Amos Kitchen, Reeve - Gordon Jamie- 
son, Councillors - Donald McIntosh, Stanley Edworthy. 
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EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BEVERLY TOWNSHIP AREA SCHOOL BOARD 


STANDING: Edgar Dix, Attendance Officer; John K. Rappolt, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


SEATED: Arthur Edworthy, David Whytock, Harold T. Thompson, George 
Bailey, Walter Ferguson. 


It is interesting to note that a comparison of enrolment of 
pupils in public schools in Beverly Township shows that in 1888 
there were 1146 pupils attending classes and today there are 1010. 
Average salary for male teachers was then $447.00 a year and for 
ladies it was $237.00. Today’s average teacher’s salary is $5330.00. 


In the 1800’s there were 17 teachers to instruct these 1146 
pupils. Now we have 30 classrooms in operation in our Township 
area school system with 33 teachers on staff, plus an area music 
supervisor, a librarian, and a Speech and Reading specialist 
Total expenditures for the 1966-67 year amounted to $286,225.00. 
Tentative plans are underway for the building of further class- 
rooms for the accommodation and instruction of pupils. In Septem- 
ber of 1966 busses began to carry Roman Catholic pupils to the 
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Separate Schools in Galt, with an arrangement with Beverly 
Township Area Board and the Galt Separate School Board. 

The following is a list of the staff and administration of the 
Beverly Township area school board. 


MEMBERS OF STAFF 
Beverly Central—Mr. Checkley, Prince.; Mrs. Sager, Prine. relief ; 
Mrs. MacKay; Mrs. Inksetter; Miss Krouse; Miss Seager; Miss 
Howieson; Mrs. Taylor; Mr. Wilson; Mr. Honeyford; Mr. Me- 
Carthur; Mr. Martinovich, auxiliary. 


Lynden Unit— Mr. Gould, Prine.; Mrs. Dyment, Princ., relief ; 
Miss Caldwell; Miss Riddell, Mrs. Arnold (Weir); Miss Ferris 
(Weir); Mr. Wilson; Mrs. Davison; Mr. Mart; Mr. Flitton. 


Sheffield Unit—Mr. Hiusser, Prine.; Mrs. Dayman, Princ., relief ; 
Miss Campbell; Miss Allen; Mrs. Pearson; Mr. Ruddock; Mrs. 
Schultz; Mr. Wright; Miss Sommerville; Mrs. Crawford; Mr. 
Maxey. 


Area sICH SUM ORV ISOL Vos. teeth ee aecenes oes es Mrs. Hewitson 
PATCAM LL ADTATIAU Ben cs ee. See reece Mrs. Ivison 
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THE HISTORY OF BEVERLY CENTRAL SCHOOL 


The first step towards central administration and large school 
units, was taken in January 1942, when Beverly Township School 
Area No. 1 was formed. It brought together for administration 
purposes the former school sections of Hunter’s Corners No. 7, 
Rockton No. 8, Westover No. 11, Kirkwall No. 12, Union ‘‘A” 
(Beverly and West Flamboro). 


The members of the first area board were: 

Mr. Wilbert E. Dunn, Mr. Gordon E. Cornell, Mr. Perey Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Robert B. Hannah, Mr. Edward Hamilton. 

This board continued to hold classes in the existing schools 
until the end of the 1958-59 school term. 

During the period 1956-58 the Orkney School Section No. 3 
was faced with crowded conditions, and as a temporary measure, 
began purchasing their education from Ancaster in the Queen’s 
Rangers School at Copetown. 
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With a By-Law of the Beverly Township Council in June 
1958, the Orkney School Section was joined too and became a 
part of Beverly Area No. 1, on January 1, 1959. 


The area school board for 1959 was composed of: 
Mr. George Heatherington (chairman), Mr. Harvey Patton, (vice- 
chairman), Mrs. Jean Smith, Mr. Keith Bailey, Mr. Kenneth 
Hunter, Mrs. W. Gibson (secretary-treasurer ). 


This board purchased three acres of land from Mr. Arthur 
Edworthy for the price of $3300.00 to enlarge the existing Hun- 
ter’s Corners site and provide room for the erection of a new 
central school. 


The board engaged Mr. John Lingwood (architect), and the 
firm of Renwick Construction of Galt to build a new eight room 
school at a cost of $160,000.00 during the summer of 1959, open- 
ing for classes in September of that year. 


Unforseeable shifts in population from the time of planning 
until completion, caused some embarrassment to the board and 
a ninth classroom was opened in the south end of the hall for the 
first year. 


Two additional rooms were added in the summer of 1960 at 
a cost of $40,000.00 bringing the school to its present size as a ten 
room unit. 


The Beverly Central School was officially opened on Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1960, by the Honourable Ray Connell, Minister of 
Public Works for Ontario. He is also the present member of the 
Legislature for this area. 

The members of the school board at the time of the official 
opening were: 

Mr. Harvey Patton (chairman), Mrs. Jean Smith (vice-chairman), 
Mr. Kenneth Hunter, Mr. George Heatherington, Mrs. Beatrice 
Dyment. 

The members of the staff at this time were: 

Mr. E. W. Carpenter (Principal), Mrs. C. Hamilton (Principal’s 
supply), Miss O. Apostal, Mrs. E. Echlin, Mrs. M. Hassell, Mrs. G. 
Lindsay, Mr. W. McKeown, Miss S. Millar, Miss M. Pope, Mr. E., 
Abel (caretaker). 

In January 1961, Beverly Township Area No. 2 was formed! 
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taking the Kirkwall School Section into its boundaries and re- 
moving it from Beverly Area No. 1. This change resulted in the 
pupils from Kirkwall only attending Beverly Central for the 
school year of 1959-1960. 


In January 1962, Township school areas were formed as 
established by the Ontario Legislature in Bill 54. This brought 
all the existing Beverly areas into one Township School Juris- 
diction. The School Area Board of the Township of Beverly and 
Union “A” Section became a part of the West Flamboro Town- 
ship Area. Beverly Central School has continued to be operated 
as one unit within this Township area. 


HISTORY OF WOODHILL SCHOOL 


The origin of Woodhill School seems to be vague in the mem- 
ories of even the oldest residents of the section to be found, its 
history dating back so far. 


The first building of which we have record, and whose date 
of erection is not known, was situated on the farm now owned by 
Mr. Andrew Nesbit. The structure was built of lumber. We have 
knowledge of only two teachers who taught in this school, one 
being a lady teacher, (name unknown) and the late Wm. Wood, 
father of Wm. Wood Sr., late of Rockton. During Mr. Wood’s 
period, this frame school was moved to the present site of Wood- 
hill, then a thriving lumbering village. For approximately fifteen 
years it was still used as a school. Near the end of that time the 
present brick building was erected beside the former one. 


As soon as the new school was completed it was given the 
name Woodhill, partly in honour of the teacher Mr. Wood, and 
partly because of the fact that the surrounding country was thick- 
ly forested with lofty pine trees and also situated on a hill. 


As far as can be learned, Woodhill School was built about 
1868 and has been used for educational purposes for ninety-six 
years, the former frame building having been torn down. 


During this time, many teachers taught here. Following the 
late Mr. Wood came Mr. Kennedy for one year. Succeeding him 
was the late David Bell of Rockton who taught for nearly twenty 
years. Mr. Bell planted many trees on the school grounds, some 
of which are still living. After this came four teachers for shorter 
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periods of time, namely Mr. Herbert Sparling, Mr. W. Larson, 
later sheriff of Wentworth County, Mr. Wm. Patrick, brother of 
Andrew Patrick, and Miss McManamy of Roman Catholic faith. 
While Miss McManamy was teacher a celebration for the raising 
of the flag pole was held. At this gathering the Daughters of the 
Empire presented the school with a flag. Since then, until 1923, 
there were numerous teachers for an average of one to three years. 

History shows that in 1914, the old box stove was discarded 
for a furnace. 

In 1927 the double seats were removed and single seats in- 
stalled. The old high blackboards were lowered and the interior 
decorated. 

A school nurse was hired, household science equipment add- 
ed and hot lunches served. Pure drinking water was always 
difficult to obtain. About six wells were sunk and most pumped 
blue mud. A well drilled in 1930 by Lew Purdy proved success- 
ful. The grounds were once enclosed with pine stump fence, later 
a picket fence and finally with wire fencing. 


MRS. HATTIE V. ARNOLD 
TEACHER OF SAME SCHOOL FOR 39 YEARS — JULY 1962 


Mrs. Hattie V. Arnold is completing 39 consecutive teaching 
years at the Woodhill Public School. It is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for Mrs. Arnold who says she went to Woodhill in September 
1923 with reluctance, and determined to stay only one year. But 
she will have completed 39 years by the end of this June. 

Mrs. Arnold attended this school as a child, and after re- 
ceiving her teaching degree, taught one year at Milton, before 
being persuaded to take over Woodhill for one year. Mrs. Arnold 
feared that as a young girl coming back to her own neighbourhood 
school, things would not work out for long. But her 39 years have 
proved that she is capable of handling any and all situations 
brought up by the children, and often the parents. 

To show their appreciation, a number of the parents of the 
section organized a celebration, which was held at Woodhill 
school. It was in the form of a reunion and picnic, and all present 
and former students of Mrs. Arnold were asked to attend. 

The school was closed in 1962. Re-opened in 1965, being 
used for an opportunity class since then. 
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CLYDE HISTORY 


GOSPEL HALL, CLYDE 


The Clyde section was one of the last to be settled as it was 
farthest from Dundas, the main centre at that time. 


It occupies the N. W. corner of the Township, and also of 
the County of Wentworth, with the Township of North Dumfries, 
Waterloo County on the west, and the Gore of Puslinch, Welling- 
ton County on the north. It ineludes lots “J” - 1-17 of the Tenth 
Concession, and lots, north half “I” - 1-9, all of lots 10-15, north 
half of lots 16-17 of the Ninth Concession. 


The first settler on the Tenth Concession was Wm. Anderson, 
Lot 4, Concession 10. From that time a steady stream of settlers 
arrived, many from Scotland. The Turnbulls, Youngs, McDonalds, 
McLeans, Scotts, Fraser, McColl, McPherson. It was definitely 
a Scottish settlement and was named Clyde after the River Clyde 
in Scotland. 


Once settled, the next important matter was the education 
of their children. The first school was a log building on the N.-E. 
corner of Lot 3, Concession 9. In 1851 a lot was bought, Lot 7, 
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Concession 10, for £2, 10s, and a frame school built. In 1887, 
the school was repaired and an acre of ground bought for $136.00. 
This provided a large school yard, which was well shaded with 
maple trees. In 1956 a new cement block school was built. In 
1961, at a ratepayers’ meeting it was decided to join with Kirk- 
wall, Scott’s Corners, Sheffield and Pleasant Grove to form a 
school area. 


The Clyde Post Office was opened in 1857 — Lot 10, Con- 
cession 10. Wm. McPherson was the first Postmaster. He later 
built a frame store and house attached on the corner lot - Lot 6, 
Concession 10, and moved the Post Office there. In 1860 and be- 
fore, the Clyde mail came first to Galt and then by special car- 
rier to Clyde. In 1862 this routing was changed. It came by 
Hamilton-Guelph mail coach service, over the Brock Road to the 
Ferguson Trading Post near Morriston. From here it was taken 
by Carrier to Crieff - Killean, Clyde and Galt. On the return trip 
he brought the Galt papers, ““The Reporter” and “The Reformer”. 
At first he made two trips per week but by 1875 he was making 
three. 


This route continued until the Canadian Pacific built a flag 
station at Leslie, near Killean, and the mail was dropped off 
there. This method continued until 1913, when the rural mail 
service started. 


Clyde Mail: The first carrier was R. Walford, and the pre- 


sent carrier, Morley Gerrard has been carrier for 26 years. 


The Clyde Store is covered in the Cornell book up until the 
time it was bought by Ezekial McNichol. Mr. McNichol con- 
tinued in business until 1908 when it was sold to Lionel Tinning. 
Business declined after rural mail delivery came in, and in 1923 
it was burned to the ground. 


The Hotel was built on the corner of Lot 7, Concession 10, 
by a Mr. Matheson who carried on until his death, when his 
widow ran it for a time then sold to Mr. Murray. How long it 
was used for a hotel we do not know, but in 1938, Mr. Chas. 
Watson bought the property and through the years has made 
many changes and improvements. 


The first Blacksmith Shop was built on the same lot as the 
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Hotel by Mr. Matheson. Mr. Cameron was in charge. Later Mr. 
Cameron built on a lot west of the store and built a stone smithy 
there. 


In 1875 there was a wagon shop on this lot, said to belong 
to Thos. Elliott. This property changed hands many times. Mr. 
Cameron sold to Herk Player, he sold to Murdie McLean, who, in 
turn sold to Matthey Palmer. Mr. Palmer sold to Chas. McMillan 
who left suddenly and the property was taken over by Jas. Scott. 
Mr. Scott rented to Mr. Michin. The next and last blacksmith 
to work and live in Clyde was Fontaine Winters. After renting 
for a year, he bought the property on the east side road and built 
a small shop facing the 10th. Here he and his family lived until 
1920, when he retired, sold the shop and it was moved away. 


The Shoe Shop was built on the S. W. corner of Clyde on a 
very low spot. So the shop was built on posts. Mr. Findley and 
Mr. Law were said to have worked in this shop. When finally 
vacated, it was moved up behind the house on the lot and used 
as a summer kitchen. This lot is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Chester. 


The Gospel Hall was built in 1877 by members of the “Chris- 
tian Assembly” on a lot donated by Andrew McBain, lot 8, Con- 
cession 10. Sunday School and Services have been held regularly 
since that time. Only one of the early members is still living. 


He is Mr. George Riddell, 94 years old. 


Red Cross: During the First World War, much work was 
done for the Galt Red Cross Society and money raised by box 
socials, dances and other entertainment. 


Community Club: A very active Community Club was form- 
ed in 1928, holding their socials, concerts, ete., in the school 
house. This continued until after the new school house was built. 


Clyde United Farmers Club: On July 24, 1918, the Clyde 
Branch of U.F.O. was organized at a meeting of 24 farmers in the 
Clyde school. This branch was of great service to a large area. 
In the first year of operation, over $10,000.00 worth of business 
was handled. Besides the regular meetings, many social times 
were enjoyed. The last meeting was held in 1949. The Branch 
was never officially disbanded but stands adjourned. 
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Items of Interest: 


The Young farm, Lot 2, Concesion 10, was bought by Thomas 
Young in 1802, from the Crown, but he did not settle on it until 
1836. This farm is still in the family name. 


Galaglades: In 1854, Mr. Gibson bought Lot 3, Concession 
16, and it is now owned by Lorne Jamieson, a great grandson. In 
1963, Mr. Jamieson converted these lands into a golf course, now 


called Galaglades Golf Course. 


Peat Moss: There is a thriving peat moss enterprise on the 
north half of Lot “I’’, Concession 9, owned by George Bailey. 


Mr. A. A. Stewart, Gore Road, Lot 13, Concession 10, was on 
the Township Council, serving as Councillor, Reeve, and was 
Warden of the County in 1906. His son Allan Stewart entered 
Township Council in 1929, serving as Councillor, Deputy-Reeve, 
Reeve, and then became Township Clerk. Soon after this he 
was appointed County Clerk for Wentworth (1957), which posi- 
tion he still holds. 


Lime Kiln: There was only one lime kiln recorded — Lot 
11, Concession 10, now owned by Mr. Reg. Johnston. 


Shooting Matches: In the early 1900’s some of the Clyde 
men organized a series of shooting matches. The Range was in 
the field of John Oliver, across from the school. Captains were 
appointed, sides chosen and at the end of the series the losing 
team paid for an oyster supper. 


Gillies: Duncan Gillies, son of a first settler, Lot 1, Con- 
cession 10, became a prospector. His son Alex, also a prospector, 
was in company with Ben Hollinger when the great Hollinger 
Gold Mine was discovered. 


Dr. McPhatter: Neil McPhatter, son of Mathew, Lot 12, 
Concession 10, became an outstanding surgeon, a Professor of 
Surgery in the post graduate Hospital of New York. He or- 
ganized and was President of the Canadian Club of New York. He 
later lived in Calgary. 


Only 5 new houses have been built in Clyde village since 
the turn of the century. 
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COPETOWN HISTORY 


sort 
—_—————— — 


UNITED CHURCH, COPETOWN 


Copetown was one of the first settled parts of Beverly. Wil- 
liam Cope, his wife, her mother, their four sons with their wives, 
and one daughter, Mary, settled here in 1794. In 1793, one 
son Jacob, came to look the country over and liking what he 
found here in the newly surveyed township, returned to Niagara 
for the rest of the family — United Empire Loyalists from New 
York State — who had resided at Niagara since the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 


The sons received 200 acre crown grants of land available 
to those who remained loyal to the crown. Conradt settled in 
lot 33, Henry in lot 32 on the east and west sides of an old 
Indian trail (now known as the Inksetter Road). William, with 
his parents and sister settled in Lot 31 on the east side of the 
sideroad, now known as Highway 52. The first log houses, had 
a chimney made from a hollow log lined with clay. The roof 
was of basswood bark. It is said that their only tools were an 
auger and an axe. 


Their great early task was to clear land for cultivation. 
They continued to ride by horseback to Niagara for their mail 
and to purchase supplies. They would take a bag of wheat on the 
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saddle bow to the flour mill there. The only road to Niagara 
was the Indian trail or deer trail through the dense forest where 
their greatest danger was from rattlesnakes and packs of wolves. 
Their corn they ground by hand until a grist mill was built at 
Ancaster. 


Conradt Cope’s son James, born in 1795, is said to be the 
first white child born in Beverly. Copetown is named after Con- 
radt Cope, who is referred to by the Copetown Church, as “the 
father of our congregation.” 


The Copes gave and traded land to incoming settlers to en- 
courage them to settle nearby. 


The early settlers wore homespun clothing of both wool 
and linen. The flax was grown and retted at home for both 
clothing and household linen. Conradt’s wife, Sarah, had several 
fine dresses which she had brought with her from New York 
and these were loaned freely throughout the country-side for 
weddings and special festivities. 


During the War of 1812-14, many settlers joined the militia 
to maintain their independence. Henry Cope Jr., son of pioneer 
Henry, died with General Sir Isaac Brock at Queenston Heights. 
James Cope (the first white child) received a musket ball in the 
leg at Lundy’s Lane and this caused his death some years later. 


In 1814, Dundas secured a Post Office, some shops were es- 
tablished, and life became less rugged. 


By 1835, Copetown was a thriving little community, the 
first stop for travellers west of the Governor’s Road, from Dun- 
das. The settlement remained centred around the earliest cross- 
roads of the Indian Trail (Inksetter Rd.) and Governor’s Road, 
but began to extend westerly. There was a tannery, blacksmith 
shop, a shoemakers, and a log tavern. Soon a second blacksmith 
started business and a wagon shop was added. Later the tannery 
was converted to a carding mill — such modern convenience for 
homemakers of that day, making garments from their wool fleeces. 


A sawmill was established on the creek west of the village, 
using a gate saw and water power. The remains of the dam may 
still be seen. When the railway was built it cut off the water 
supply. In 1865 the mill was purchased by Joseph Bowman Sr., 
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converted to steam power and a circular saw. A shingle mill was 


also added. 


The construction of the Great Western Railway (Now the 
C.N.R.) brought great changes to Copetown. It became, for a time, 
one of the most important rural shipping points in Ontario. 


This section of the track was one of the most difficult to 
construct due to the steep grade coming up from Dundas and to 
the tamarae swamp and quicksand to be crossed. The first sod 
was turned in 1847. Construction was completed in 1854. About 
500 men, many of them Irish, worked on this section with wheel- 
barrow, pick and shovel. Most of them lived in shanties along 
the site. There were five taverns in Copetown at this time, doing 
a thriving business. 


The tracks both east and west were completed before this 
section of track could be laid. The first locomotive, the “Niagara” 
was waiting on the docks at Hamilton, brought from Scotland. 
Finally in a supreme effort to get it into service, the wheels 
were tired and many great teams of horses and oxen were used 
to draw it up the Governor’s Road (by now a plank road), and 
place it on the tracks at Copetown. Great crowds gathered to see 
this event and to see the locomotive finally start operating under 
its own steam power, generated by its wood-burning engine. This 
locomotive was then used to bring stone from Paris to complete 
the roadbed east from Copetown station. A pump house and 
storage tank used the former sawmill water source to supply the 
steam engines of the railway. 


With the construction of the railway the village grew to the 
west. Many sites in the early village were destroyed by the con- 
struction, or made undesirable — including that of the Church. 
A hotel was built about 1855 beside the new station and this 
served travellers until 1909. A village plan was laid out with 
numbered lots and streets, but the developer’s plans were some- 
what premature and few lots were sold. The railway provided 
an important shipping point for logs, molding sand and other 
resources. We read that in 1899 there were 950 logs shipped in 
one, two week period. 


In 1909, David and Peter Lawson purchased the hotel and 
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site for $900.00 to erect a feed mill. The Lawson Bros. were 
amongst the largest shippers of turnips, potatoes, and hogs. Often 
wagon loads of turnips would line the road for a mile waiting 
to unload and we are told that “Copetown potatoes” were known 
by name in New York City. 


Thus the railway was of great importance to the excellent 
farming community which gradually developed around Copetown. 
The land which had attracted early settlers by its fine growth 
of trees was now producing equally fine cultivated crops and 
livestock, and these were shipped from Copetown station until 
the pattern of commerce was changed by the growth of motor 
transport and the highway system. 


From 1920-1924 the Royal Bank of Canada at Lynden had 
a branch in the offices of the Copetown Mill for the convenience 
of shippers. 


After several changes in ownership the mill was purchased 
by C. L. Harris, enlarged, modernized, and grain drying equip- 
ment installed. In 1954 the company “C. L. Harris Feed and 
Supplies”, was formed, which continues to meet the needs of the 
day. 


Copetown’s status is still related to transportation. The im- 
provement of Highway 52, the connecting link between Highways 
8, 5, and 2, and the ever increasing use of the Governor’s Road, 
(or Highway 99) with its reconstruction slated for 1967 - 1968, 
insure that Copetown will continue to appear on our maps. Once 
again Copetown is growing. Many new homes have been built in 
the vicinity in recent years, and the new Governor’s Road will 
play its part in bringing new life to the community. Two public 
parks “Holiday Park” and “Arrowhead Park”, provide swimming, 
and camping facilities. Although these are in the Ancaster half 
of Copetown they serve a large area in Beverly. An excellent 
18 hole golf course makes use of the water source which formerly 
operated the saw mill and supplied the steam engines. 


ROADS: 


1. The earliest road was an Indian Trail, part of the Moback 
trail from Niagara through Sulphur Springs, on to Westover, 
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and probably up to Georgian Bay. Along this the earliest 
settlement grew. It is now a “given road” known as the Ink- 
setter Road. 


2. The Governor’s Road, surveyed by Augustus Jones, Deputy 
Provincial Land Surveyor in 1793, at the request of Lt. Col. 
John Graves Simcoe, Governor of Upper Canada, as part of 
a military road to connect Kingston with London. This por- 
tion was surveyed from “the head of Bateau Navigation, 
Cootes Paradise, (Dundas) to the Upper Forks of the 

* It was built by the Queen’s York Rangers Regi- 

ment of militia. It was the base line for surveying the town- 


Thames. 


ships of Ancaster, West Flamboro and Beverly. This road was 
planked about 1840 with planks of finest grade pine, 16 feet 
long, 3 inches thick, and 14 to 16 inches wide. Owing to the 
difficult terrain the highway 1% miles east of Copetown was 


abandoned and a “given road” was established on more level 
land. Its reconstruction is slated for 1967-1968. 


3. Copetown side road, became Provincial Highway No. 52, and 
is an important connecting link between Highways No. 8 and 
No. 5, and No. 2. It was hardsurfaced about 1936. 


4. Station Road — built at time of railway. 


CHURCHES: 

Methodism was introduced into this community in very 
early days by Major George Neill, the intrepid missionary whose 
circuit extended from Niagara to Long Point, including Ancaster 
and Copetown. He travelled through the wilderness even before 
the building of the Governor’s Road. From 1786-1808 he was 
sponsored by the Genessee conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the U.S. He married Conradt Cope’s only sister, Mary. 


Rev. Wm. Case was sent in 1808 to the Ancaster Circuit and 
we read that Henry and Conradt Cope, Peter Bowman, Abraham 
and Isaac Horning and Jacob Smith, were his leading laymen. 
The circuit included the township of Ancaster, Beverly, West 
and East Flamboro, Nelson and Trafalgar. 


The first Church was built in 1826, where the cemetery now 
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is on the north side of the Governor’s Road, and gravestones 
there date back to this date. In 1828 two conventions were held 
in Canada to decide regarding independance from the U.S. 
Church. One of these was held at Copetown, the other at Picton. 


In 1854 the Great Western Railway (now C.N.R.) was com- 
pleted through Copetown and the construction of the cut at this 
point left the Church standing on a cliff and the noise of the 
steam locomotives proved very distracting. An effort was made 
to secure damages from the railway but this was not successful. 
A new site was secured and a brick church built on the hill a 
few rods south west of the present building in 1859. In 1860, 
the annual Conference of the Methodist New Connexion Church 
in Canada was held at Copetown. From 1860 - 1884 Copetown 
was joined with Lynden and with various other charges to form 
a circuit with the parsonage at Lynden. From 1884 onward Cope- 
town, Salem and West Flamboro formed a circuit with the par- 
sonage at Copetown. West Flamboro closed in 1917, Salem later, 
and Rockton and Copetown have been together since 1924. These 
congregations passed into the United Church in 1926. 


The present Church was built in 1908 while Rev. S. W. Hol- 
den was pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Abram Betzner officiated in the 
ceremony of laying the cornerstone. 


The Church has continued to grow and to serve the sur- 
rounding countryside. As well as active Church organizations, it 
sponsors Brownies, and Girl Guides activities for the whole com- 
munity. 


St. Paul’s Anglican Church - The Rev. Richard Harrison 
organized the Anglican congregation at Copetown in 1871 as 
part of the Ancaster circuit. A stone church was built on the 
Copetown side road (Highway 52) on the east side, about 400 
yards north of the Governor’s Road. This church was very active 
for 10 years. It then declined and its total life was 35 years. 
The building was torn down in 1906 and the altar was taken to 
St. John’s Church, Ancaster. The cemetery also was moved to 
Ancaster. 


SCHOOLS: 


During the early period of settlement any qualified man 
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would solicit pupils and charged a stated amount per pupil. 
Probably the earliest teacher was James McFarlane who taught 
over 100 pupils in a hewn log school on the Henry Cope farm 
in lot 32. Often the pupils would be in their 20’s. Mr. Hume, 
Robert Inksetter, and David Rintoul also taught in this first 
schoolhouse. 


The next school was built of frame on the south side of the 
Governor’s Road on the hilltop east of where the Church now 
stands. 


When school sections were organized Copetown naturally 
became a Union section - U.S.S. 12 and 20, Ancaster and Beverly. 
Our earliest records of school trustee meetings are for 1868 and 
probably the Union Section was newly formed at this time. A 
rate bill of 15 cents per pupil was set and $45.15 was collected 
which indicates an attendance of about 40 pupils. Additional 
monies were secured from Clergy Reserve Funds and from a 
Township levy on assessment. Classes were held here until 1874. 


In 1874 tenders were called for the building of a new school 
on a site purchased for $150.00 on the east side of the Copetown 
sideroad (Highway 52) just south of the Governor’s Road. R. H. 
Hill was paid $15.00 for drawing up the plans and specifications 
and the tender of Richard Biggs to build the school for $2,025.00 
was accepted. Teachers in this period were paid $325.00 - $450.00 
per calendar year and board was provided in the pupil’s homes 
in turn. Caretakers were paid $25.00 to $30.00. 


When the pupils moved from the old schoolhouse to this 
new brick school, they marched up the Governor’s Road, two by 
two carrying banners and flags, and singing “The Maple Leaf” 
and “God Save the Queen”. This school was used until 1958. 
It was re-modelled in 1931 with basement furnace and wash- 
rooms added. A second room was built on in 1953. 


In 1945 the school section joined the Ancaster school area. 


In 1958 the present area school was built on the south side 
of the Governor’s Road east of the village. It is named the 
Queen’s Rangers school to commemorate the building of the road 
by the Queen’s York Rangers and the corner stone was laid by 
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the present Commanding Officer Lt. Col. J. V. Davies of the 
Queen’s York Rangers one of the oldest militia regiments in 
Canada which, in 1793 constructed the first Governor’s Road 
and who accompanied Gen. Brock at Queenston Heights. 


STORES AND POST OFFICES: 


A grocery store at Copetown was opened by Jasper H. Dres- 
ser, in early days. Through his influence a post office was secured 
and he became the first postmaster, August 6, 1851. The location 
and ownership of this store changed several times and the stock 
was enlarged to include dry goods and hardware. Following a 
fire about 1930 a modern building was constructed which is a 
thriving country store and Post Office at the present time. Rural 
mail delivery was secured from this post office in 1912. 


For many years an Association Library circulated books from 
the store. In recent years a substantial book deposit from the 
County Library has been available to all the community. 


i) 
bo 
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HUNTER’S CORNERS 


HUNTER’S CORNERS HISTORY 


In 1843, the Andrew Wm. Hunter family left Howich, Scot- 
land, and came to Canada. After living in Dundas for 10 years, 
they settled in Beverly Township. An option was taken on Lots 
29, 30 and 32 on the 4th Concession and a lumberman’s rights 
on all timber in that area. Mr. Hunter set up a saw mill on Lot 
30, as this district was an island of pine timber, completely sur- 
rounded by water. The only access was a trail through the bush 
across the corner of Lot 28, then south to what is now No. 8 
Highway. Roads had been previously surveyed but not opened. 
It is told that in the year 1853, Indians in their war dress, were 
seen trout fishing along the banks of the Spencer Creek. 


To get his lumber out to market, Mr. Hunter built a road 
south from where the Sodom Road joins the Westover Side Road. 
Because this land was flooded, a road was built of cedar posts 
dug into the ground, sills and planks were placed on top, this 
served as a road to Peter’s Corners. It was on this plank road 
that Mr. McAdam, a brother-in-law of Mr. Hunter’s was killed 
when his load of lumber broke through the planks. Soon after 
this happened, fill was brought in and a permanent road was 


built. 


The only employment around, was to work in the bush or 
the mill. This labor was paid for by the Barter system (work ex- 
changed for groceries or clothing). Inside of 6 years, a small 
village had sprung up of approximately 40 houses, a grocery 
store, a candy store and a charcoal kiln. At this time the loca- 
tion of the school was moved from Decker’s farm on Sodom Rd., 
to the corner of the 4th Concession and the Westover Side Road; 
this became known as the Hunter’s Corners School. This new 
school was built of lumber cut in the saw mill. 


In 1858, the saw mill was moved from Lot 32 to Lot 30, on 
the same creek and was enlarged, adding a shingle mill and a 
lath mill. As the timber was cut, the water in the creek receded 
and they had to resort to steam power. In the year 1860, Andrew 
Wm. Hunter’s clothing was caught in the saw while he was oiling 
it, and he was killed. His son Andrew took charge till, in 1873, 
a fire destroyed the mill. His descendants are still farming this 
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property. 

In 1912, Mr. Albert Shaver and Mr. Belford Rankie of An- 
caster, formed the first telephone company. This line was built 
by Harry and George Smith and it began operating in April of 
1912. That same fall, it was sold to the Bell Telephone Company. 


In 1890, George Henry of Sheffield, each morning took the 
mail from Galt and stopped at Sheffield, Rockton, West Flam- 
boro and on to Dundas, then back to Galt in the afternoon, and 
Mr. Harper went north from Rockton to Kirkwall, Valens on to 
Westover and then back to Rockton. 


In 1914, Rural Mail started — a meeting was held at West- 
over in December 1912 and was canvassed for in March and April 
1913, mail boxes were erected in December 1913, and was ready 
in 1914 for Rural Mail. 


Hydro 1925 —- A meeting was held in Rockton on February 
25th, 1925, at which it was decided to erect poles from Christie’s 
Corners to Westover Side Road on No. 8 Highway, then south 
¥Y2 mile and north 2 miles. 


On the 8th day of June, the first pole went up and by August 
we had hydro. This line and work was done by the subscribers 
at 25 cents an hour. 
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When the early seitlers arrived in the Kirkwall area, they 
found it covered with timber. The high ground had pine and 
hardwoods. While in Beverly swamp just to the north of Kirk- 
wall and extending nearly across Beverly east and west was cedar, 
elm, ash, ete. 


In the early days, sawmills were built on the streams, where 
waterpower was available. As this was not possible in this dis- 
trict it was some years later that a sawmill powered by a steam 
engine and operated by Thos. Wheeler, south of the village, cut 
lumber and shingles. 


In later years, Edward Dayman had a mill on Lot 16 north 
side of the 8th Concession, which he operated for a number of 
years. Herb Wise was another with a sawmill. It was on the 
west side of the road, north of Kirkwall on an island beside the 
road in the swamp. 


Later, Robert Parker moved it to his property on the east 
side of the road just south of the swamp. 


In the early 1900’s, Rockelm lumber was in demand for 
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making hockey sticks, which were manufactured by Selyards of 
Preston, to supply a market in Canada and United States. 


In Beverly Swamp on Lot 14, 8th Concession where there 
were some high elm trees, the Fishing Cranes had a large rookery. 
It was the only nesting place in this area and is still in use by 
them every year, but there are fewer coming back each year now. 


The side road north and south from Kirkwall, now No. 52 
Highway, was not opened up for several years after the first 
settlers came. The main road south was east of the present No. 
52. It was on Lot 20, and went south to what is now No. 8 High- 
way at Lorne Thompsons. Going north it went through the 
swamp at its narrowest point on Lot 20, the Gilbert farm. 


The road going west to Galt was west from Kirkwall to Lot 
10, then on the by-road to Scotts’ Corners, thence west and 
circled back again to the 8th Concession to the Old Stone Road, 
No. 8 Highway to Galt. 


To Lambs’ Mill it was west to Lot 15 then south along the 
west side of what is now the Roger Osmond farm to the 7th Con- 
cession, then through Coverdales, De Kruifs and on to the Stone 
Road where Mr. McClure kept a toll gate. 


When the roads were finally laid out and surveyed they 
were kept up by residents doing statute labour. This was where 
each landowner or ratepayer did road work according to the a- 
mount of his assessment. This system was changed in the 1930’s, 
and the Township took over the responsibility of building and 
maintaining the Township roads. 

No. 52 Highway now runs through Kirkwall and extends 
from Copetown on the south of Beverly to the Puslinch town 
line at the north of Beverly. 

Since 1950, several modern residents have been built along 
the Highway in the Kirkwall area. 


STORES, BLACKSMITH SHOP, HOTEL, CEMETERY, ETC.— 
In 1846 Lemuel Tait built a house and blacksmith shop on 
the north east corner. This shop continued for several years and 
later it became a store and the first post office with mail coming 
in from Rockton. 
In the early °50’s a store was built on the south-east corner 
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by Donald Martin. This store did business for many years under 
numerous owners. The last owner and store keeper was John 
Cumming. This also became the post office and mail was dis- 
pensed from here until the coming of rural delivery. 

For many years a blacksmith shop and wagon shop were 
south of this store. Mr. George Simmons served as “Smithy” here 
for 25 years. 

AJl these buildings being close to Highway 52 and a hazard 
to traffic, were purchased by the Highway Department prior to 
the widening and reconstruction in 1963-1964 as was the barn 
built by Rayner Stalker. The house on the brow of the hill oc- 
cupied by Wm. Young had earlier been destroyed by fire. 


Sheds for the accommodation of horses driven by church- 
goers stood on the site of the first log church. In 1933 prior to 
the building of the cairn on this spot the sheds were moved 
and erected south of the blacksmith shop. Later when this ac- 
commodation for horses was no longer needed the sheds were 
sold and removed. 


Shoes were made for the settlers by David Lapsley and 
Adam Smith, but with modern methods of factory production 
of foot wear and ease of travel this trade disappeared. 


The property second from the corner on the northeast was 
operated as a hotel. with varied success. Robert McQueen “The 
Master” ever mindful of the good of the community and especi- 
ally its youth bought this place and closed it as a hotel. For 
many years the blacksmith and family occupied this house. 


KIRKWALL CEMETERY : 

All the community for several miles around have great pride 
in this cemetery and it is kept in excellent shape. 

In 1966 extra land was purchased on the south and west. 
A new driveway encircling this plot has been constructed and 
much landscaping adds to its beauty. 


KIRKWALL SCHOOL, NO. 12 BEVERLY: 

In 1841 The School Act was passed giving a grant of $60.00 
to any community which would guarantee an attendance of 15 
children of school age and put up a school house. The settlers 
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in this community availed themselves of this grant and began 
to build just north of the present church and south of the first 


church. 


The congregation seeing that the log kirk would soon be 
too small for its growing numbers, sold the church building to 
the school commissioners for $60.00 on condition that it be used 
for worship until a new church could be built. The first trustees 
were James Henderson, John Frier and James McQueen. The 
pulpit built by John Valens was octagonal in shape and com- 
pletely closed in. This was the teacher’s desk on school days and 
many a refractory pupil was locked in here to muse on his mis- 
conduct. The walls of the building intended for a school were 
later sold for $40.00 and moved to a nearby farm to be used as 
a stable, but while still standing were used as a playhouse by the 
scholars. 


The first teachers were Mr. Harkness, David Ferris, and R. 
White. Jas. Stewart, son of a pioneer also taught here. 


During the early years, Rev. John Porteous, B.A., minister 
at Kirkwall, a very scholarly gentleman, an extensive reader and 
well informed on all public matters served as superintendant of 
Schools for the foundation. 


In 1862 a stone school was built on the McQueen farm mid- 
way between the 7th and 8th Concessions and this building still 
remains much the same on the exterior except that a veranda was 
added in 1877 at a cost of $30.00. 


Mr. Robert McQueen, son of a pioneer family taught in this 
school from 1867 to 1900 and was affectionately known as the 
“Master”. His influence was deep and abiding and it is said 
that he had numerous offers to enter politics and considered 
the ministry but resolved to do his bit locally. 


“A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year, 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place”. 


Schools were cheaper to run in early days. The trustees 
decided how much money would be required for the year, then 
tendered for someone to collect it from the ratepayers. Balances 
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of $1.54 (1882) and 66 cents (1883) show how carefully they fig- 
ured. Reports show teachers salaries ran from $275.00 to $400.00, 
cleaning and caretaking $7.00 a year, and wood for $3.00 per 
cord. Not until 1879 were taxes collected by the Township. In 
the same year, the Minister of Education advocated the forma- 
tion of a Township School Board, but this idea was not favour- 
ably received and it was many years before this was adopted. 
In December, 1941, under the guidance of Inspector C. B. Rout- 
ley, Beverly Township Area No. 1 was formed with Rockton, 
Westover, Hunter’s Corners, Union A, and Kirkwall. This was 
administered by 5 trustees, one from each section. 


Many improvements and services had been added during the 
years, some being inside toilets, new heating equipment, electri- 
city, medical supervision, school nurses visits and in 1956, the 
grounds were enlarged, when ¥2 acre of land was purchased from 


W. McQueen. In 1958, a Home and School was formed. 


In September, 1959, the Kirkwall pupils went to the new 
school, Beverly Central by bus. In 1960, a new area, Beverly 
Area No. 2, was formed and Kirkwall became part of it joining 
with schools of closer proximity. In 1962, a centennial celebra- 
tion was held at the old school and many former pupils and 
teachers enjoyed a reunion. 


The stone school has been sold to the Boy Scouts Association 
of Canada for $1.00 and local cubs and scouts use it as a meeting 


hall. 


KIRKWALL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 


In Lowland Scotland in the summer of 1832, a few families 
moved by a common impulse decided to leave their homeland 
and seek a new home in Canada. These 6 families located tem- 
porarily on Lot 18, north side of the 7th Concession where with- 
out aid of horse or ox they erected a log building large enough 
to shelter all. From here they set out to put up their log shanties 
on the land they had individually selected. The following year, 
many other families took up land near by. Following their Scot- 
tish tradition, one of their first thoughts after securing a shelter 
for their families, was to provide a house of worship. In 1835, 
on an acre of land donated by Mr. Robert Dickson, on the site 
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of the present cairn, a log building was erected. According to 
our standards, it was indeed primitive, rough pine plank for seats 
with no backing and the pulpit a split maple log. 


In 1839, the walls and ceiling were lined with dressed lum- 
ber and the planks gave place to dressed lumber seats with backs. 
In 1833 this congregation was organized by Rev. Thomas Christie. 
In 1835, Mr. Christie received his first pay from Kirkwall or 
Little Scotland as it was first called. . 


In 1838 Rev. Jas. Ray became minister serving also St. George 
and Glenmorris and preaching at Kirkwall every third Sunday. 


In 1848, Rev. John Portious came here and in 1855 built 
the manse. 


In 1848 the original section of the present stone church was 
built. In 1858, twenty-five feet were added to the length and 
later the gallery was converted to a Sunday School room. Early 
in 1900 further alterations were made, including 9 feet added to 
the height, a basement for the Sunday School and other Church 
activities and acetylene lighting. 

Until 1881, only paraphrases and psalms were used in the 
service. At this time the Hymns Book was introduced and a 
hymn was substituted for a paraphrase. Each Sunday when the 
Hymn was introduced one elderly man rose from his pew, walked 
to the vestibule, remained there while the hymn was sung and 
then returned to his pew. “No man-made hymn would he sing”. 
To-day, outwardly, the Church remains as remodeled in 1900, 
but with the years many improvements have been made in the 
interior, and it is now a modern ediface serving this community 
with accommodation for many groups from young to old. 


In 1913, owing to many from this section settling in the 
western provinces, the number of members had decreased and 
under the pastorate of Rev. Neil M. Leckie, a union was formed 
with the Sheffield Stone Church. Following church union in 
1925 the Sheffield group having voted to enter the United Church, 
the Kirkwall charge was linked with West Flamboro, and later 
with Knox Church, Sheffield. This 3 point charge continued 
until 1956 when West Flamboro became a separate charge. Shef- 
field (Knox) and Kirkwall remain as a 2 point charge, with the 
minister occupying the manse at Kirkwall. 
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LYNDEN HISTORY 


LYNDEN UNITED CHURCH 


Picture, if you will, a little group hewing out for themselves 
a living space in the midst of the mighty pine forest. Seeking 
to establish their identity, they gather in the small log meeting 
house. A settler, not without a touch of nostalgia, says “I knew a 
pretty little town in Caledonia County, Vermont, named Lynden”. 
And so, Lynden, Ontario, was born. 


Half a century later, Cornell’s Pioneers of Beverly, 1889, 
pictures it as a thriving community of varied activities and in- 
terests. Sixteen sawmills buzzed busily within a radius of three 
miles. Not surprisingly, tradition hands down a colourful picture 
of roistering lumbermen whose blows were exchanged as readily 
as their greetings, where hotels on every corner inflamed, and an 
unsolved murder or two had casual acceptance. 


Time rolls on. The makers of wagons, carriages, woollen 
goods, pottery, horseshoes, shingles, paper, shoes, watches, guns, 
millinery, mentioned in a 1867 Directory are not to be found in 
to-day’s Telephone Directory. Gone with the candle, the coal oil 
lamp is the butcher’s sawdust insulated ice-house, replaced by the 
locker, the refrigerator, the home freezer. Railway service has 
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come and departed, although diesel-engined trains continue to 
roar through the village. Like the railway station and its devoted 
Master, J. B. Hodgins, the telephone office has disappeared in 
this fully automatic age. The Royal mail again arrives by road. 
The village constable came and was replaced by the Ontario 
Provincial Police. 


Cities rise and fall, villages remain. The century has seen no 
radical change in population. Continuity is evident. One still 
finds on the rural mail boxes, some even on the original farms, 
the names mentioned in “Pioneers” eighty years ago. — Van- 
Sickle, Cornell, Taylor, Wood, Pepper, Mordue, Weir, Mannen, 
Ramey, Durham, Robb, Nesbit, Weaver and Bishop. In the vil- 
lage, Henry Rous, worthy citizen and harness-maker for sixty 
years became something of an institution. I. W. Kelly, farm im- 
plement agent for half a century, touched the life of this agri- 
cultural community very closely. Son follows father in the Barber 
Shop (Wehrstein) in Insurance (Edworthy). Indeed for four 
generations the old Rous family handled lumber in various ways. 


Gradually the character of the village changed. Sawmills 
grew silent, vanished. Only the occasional picturesque stump 
fence remains, mute memento of primeval splendour. After the 
early turmoil, tranquility. Farms grew, from mixed farming, deve- 
loped specialties until to-day we have dairying, market gardening, 
nurseries, sod-farming. The farm wife’s “few hens” have become 
broiler factories, turkey farms, egg plants. The village became the 
refuge of retiring farmers, who, at not too great cost, built many 
of the substantial brick houses which became the citizen’s pride. 
Fist fights gave way to wordy cracker-barrel arguments. The 
hotels dwindled, disappeared. With the auto, need for overnight 
accommodation ceased. To a degree we can scarcely picture, the 
community became church centred. Here was not only the core 
of spiritual life but of social activities, even, for many of edu- 
cational opportunity. Hard-working, simple in its pleasures, pic- 
nies, sleigh rides, crokinole parties, box socials, tea meetings, 
strawberry festivals, the district also had its nine-day wonders. 
Imagine the excitement in the school when the Circus came to 
town, and the big boy who had been the butt of much teasing, 
was asked to join it. With the help of artful boots, Silas Bishop, 
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7° 6” was billed as Barnum’s 8 foot Giant. The Elastic Lady be- 
came his wife and this quiet couple to the end of their days was 
a subject of awe and wonder to the small fry. John Garvin, Editor, 
Ed. Caswell (Canadian Singers and their Songs). Ed. Horning, 
General Passenger Agent of the G.T.R. might have wider fame, 
but not more enduring in the village annals. Bill Dogherty might 
become a C.N.R. Superintendent but he is remembered as “‘out- 
side left” on the football team. Similarly to-day, Lynden’s sons are 
distinguishing themselves, in medicine, Lyle Jentz, in law, we have 
Q.C. Douglas Robertson, in teaching, Harold Knox, Betty Mac- 
Clean Stewart, in Economics, Harry Kitchen, Trent University, 
in Science, Henry Howard, U.B.C., in Agriculture, Arnold Davies, 
in Engineering, Carl Dyment. But if you were to gather our youth 
to do honour, it would be to the little lad Steve [hnot, who came 
from Czechoslovakia in 1939 to grow up here and go on to Holly- 
wood to make a name for himself in movies and T.V. or perhaps 


Harold Ramey, R.C.M.P. 


A century ago no festive oceasion was complete without the 
village Band. They would approach in great style, a flag flying 
from the mast of the Bandwagon, a long seat down each side ac- 
commodating the players. Torches flaming on the jaunty hats of 
their gay uniforms, gave light for the reading of their music, as 
they brightened garden parties, fall fairs, weddings, ete. Arriving 
from her honeymoon, my mother, a stranger, found them drawn 
up on the railway station in welcome. Civie pride found expres- 
sion in a series of Old Boys’ Reunions, of which the first, in 1907 
was perhaps the most exciting, filling for several days “Benoni 
VanSickle’s field” with its natural forest-backed amphitheatre. 


War came to our quiet village. About sixty lads, some of 
whom had never been far beyond our confines, formed a Detach- 
ment of the County Battalion (129th) and trained here under 
Lieut. Myer Cohen. Pte. Cecil Lightfoot was awarded the Military 
Medal. It was agreed that there must be a War Memorial, that a 
Civic Park would be most suitable. Alas this started a war in it- 
self, but not without benefits to posterity for we ended with two 
parks, both increasingly valued as free land becomes rare. Within 
a generation the call of duty again fell on ready ears, about sixty 
again answered, including women. Our tribute this time took the 
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form of a Memorial Window in the Church. 


Subsequently we have been caught up in the accelerating 
wheel of change. If, like John Cornell, we attempt to list the farm 
owners, our record would be outdated before it could reach print. 
The large village homes have been divided to meet the needs of 
young couples both cf whom may commute to their work in 
neighbouring cities, some going as far as Oakville. Snack Bars 
are the gathering place of our Tcen Agers. Literary Societies, 
Amateur Plays. Debates, have lost attraction for youth who can 
enjoy the Continent’s best talent on T.V. or reach the city as 
quickly as their grandparents reached the village. Drygoods, once 
carried by village shops are delivered regularly from the city. 
The gasoline station has displaced the Blacksmith Shop. Actually 
no public transportation exists, litthe missed with cars so common. 

A sense of community is not easily maintained as commuting 
families who work in one centre, go to school in another, play in 
another, and sleep in Lynden, become more numerous. The 
Church, despite facilities to meet the needs of all age groups, 
finds it difficult to maintain meaningful relationships’ with 
citizens who are away again almost before their presence is 
realized. Perhaps human relations is our new frontier. We are 
surrounded by cities as our ancestors were by forest. May we meet 
the challenge of the new century with equal courage and adapta- 
bility. 


THE POLICE VILLAGE 


Early in this century there was a movement to become in- 
corporated as a Police Village. 400 acres in Beverly, 16 in An- 
caster were duly set aside. May 26, 1905, the first meeting of 
Trustees Amos Dyment, Dr. J. L. Gibson, Albert VanSickle was 
held. 


One of the first acts was the building of new cement side- 
walks financed partly by the village, partly by the citizens’ united 
efforts in such endeavours as the Old Boys’ Re-union of 1907. 

Scanning the minutes one builds a picture — | 
1912 Russell Jones was given the contract for the first gasoline- 

burning street lamps. 
1915 Hydro came. 
Presently the trustees are concerned about the parking of 
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cars on the village streets; later more seriously, with ex- 
cessive speed. 

1952 Fire Hall erected, a new pumper purchased. 

1953 A village constable appointed. The sidewalks rebuilt. 


1955 The ponds — Rous’, Wing’s, Graham’s — were dredged 
and deepened for fire protection. 


1956 24” drain installed along the C.N.R. right of way to drain 
Barnabus Street. Drainage has always been a problem. 
One important item reports the drains in a deplorable 
condition. Earlier, Typhoid was common. Estimates of 
$110,000 received for a water system. 


1957 Garbage collection was included in the Taxes. A testimonial 
dinner tendered Dr. E. R. Langs retiring after 192 years 
as a trustee. 


More recently the Parks have been improved, play equipment 
installed. The secondary streets have been “hard-topped”. Fluor- 
escent lights have been installed at main intersections. The village 
owns its own Hydro, can supply electricity at low rates. Conse- 
quently several homes are electrically heated. Our avenues of 
Maple trees, long an object of civic pride, are passing maturity, 
and the trustees as a Centennial project are planning an extensive 
re-planting to meet our urgent needs, not only for beauty, but for 
protection from the chilling, destructive winds that sweep the 
plain. Present population 540. Trustees Clifford Copeman, Ray 
Dunham, Gordon Robertson. 


LYNDEN FIRE DEPARTMENT 

When it was heard that the nearby village of St. George was 
trying to sell its fire truck and, feeling the pressing need for fire 
protection in the village, Edgar Krouse approached Dr. J. L. Gil- 
son, one of the three member board of village trustees concerning 
the matter. He was not at first given much encouragement but 
later a growing public interest gave impetus to the idea. 

The used equipment was purchased from St. George at a 
cost of $600.00. This truck was a model T Ford of the early 1920 
period, complete with bell. It was a humble beginning but an im- 
portant one. Eventually, a 1925 Chevrolet motor replaced the 
original motor. After a few years service and not before it had 
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‘been towed to some fire sites behind the fire Chief’s powerful 
Cadillac of early 1930’s vintage, it was decided to sell the old 
truck to a local farmer and to purchase new equipment. 


An ordinary truck was located in Caledonia. This had a 4- 
cylinder International motor and a hand operated siren was at- 
tached - a step forward. The water tank from the first truck was 
installed on the new acquisition along with an additional tank 
which was purchased from the Bickle-Seagrave firm in Wood- 
stock. The fire chief actually assembled this second firefighting 
unit which was used until the fire hall was built in the village 
and modern fire fighting equipment was installed. At this time 
the village of Sheffield took over the old truck. 


For many years there was no organized body of fire-fighters 
as such. When a fire call was received the telephones were put 
into service. The truck started out and picked up volunteers all 
along the way. 


Payment for attendance at fires was unheard of in those days. 
The first two fire trucks were kept in Central Garage in the centre 
of the village. In the early days most of the neighbouring villages 
were without fire protection and the Lynden unit was called to 
fires in the widely separated places. Often the role played by 
these early efforts was saving nearby buildings from the fate of a 
building doomed by a wall of advancing fire. 


When the new fire truck was purchased not long after Rock- 
ton had acquired its first fire truck, three existing ponds were 
deepened for use in providing water and sufficient hose was pro- 
vided to make feasible their use as such. 


Ed. Krouse served as fire chief from the 1920’s until the end 
of 1963 at which time he retired at 69 years of age. 


The position was filled by Mr. Roy Nicol, Jan. Ist, 1964 and 
he is the present chief. 


Lynden today is justly proud of its fire department with its 
staff of devoted fire fighters and its modern equipment, some- 
thing which had such a humble beginning some forty years ago. 


The fire truck was equipped with an inhalator, used often, 
with excellent results. 
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LYNDEN FIRE DEPARTMENT 
BACK ROW (left to right): James Howell, Oscar Rous, Arthur Donovan, 
Edward Howell, Owen Kivell. 
FRONT ROW: Chief Roy Nicol, Phil Howell, Orley Ramey, Arthur Dearsley, 
Donald Howell, Garth Kivell, Deputy Ed Donavon. 
Not Present When Picture Was Taken: Jerry Copeman, Roy Holland, Skip 
Leppard and Gordon Robertson. 


CHURCH 


Church Union cannot be considered a new idea nor a modern 
achievement. One hundred years ago there were at Lynden, two 
well established churches with resident ministers. The Methodist 
Episcopal and the New Connection. About twenty years later 
they united, forming the Lynden Methodist Church situated in 
the south of the village. The white brick church and the red 
brick parsonage which is built on the site of and of the material 
of the New Connection Church are still standing. 


About the same time, a Presbyterian Church was started by 
Rev. S. W. Fisher of West Flamboro. They built a red brick 
church (1889) where Mr. Fisher ministered for 28 years. 

The Methodist Church and Bethel, a few miles west of Lyn- 
den, were on the “Lynden Circuit” until 1917, when Bethel was 
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transferred to “Troy Circuit”. 


In 1925, The United Church of Canada came into being, but 
it was after the former Presbyterian Church was destroyed by fire 
in 1942, that the congregations worshipped together. 


Centenary celebrations were held in 1933 marked by the re- 
turn of many “old boys” including ministers, members, officers, 
soloists, ete. Services were held in the Community Memorial Park 
Hall. There was also a concert, a booklet was published contain- 
ing a brief history with many names and pictures. 


In 1953, a spacious new church was built adjoining the for- 
mer one, but facing Main Street. 


In 1961, the pastorates of Lynden and Troy became The 
Lynden-Troy Pastoral Charge, under the present minister, Rev. 
Norman Russ, who resides in the Lynden Manse. 


During the last half-century three young men from Lynden 
have answered the call to the ministry. Rev. Charles Tilbury, 
Rev. Sterling Kitchen and Mr. Peter Challen who is a student 
minister. , 

(Mrs. Stanley Dunham) 
Granddaughter of Henry Howard, author of 
Lynden Letter in “Pioneers of Beverly.” 


SCHOOLS - PUBLIC 

It was a big step ahead, when the new brick school replaced 
the log structures of early years - 1861. 

Mr. S. J. Atkins seems to be the teacher most remembered 
by his former pupils. He was a kind but firm disciplinarian. “I 
will dust your jacket” was his favourite expression when dealing 
with an unruly student. 

In his day the three “R’s” were stressed and spelling bees 
weekly events. 

Mr. Atkins, noted for his brilliant oratory and fine penman- 
ship, was master of ceremonies at all social events. Awards or 
tributes to outstanding citizens, were composed and written by 
him. 

For his services as a teacher and caretaker, he received forty 
dollars a month. The love and appreciation of his students and 
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members of the community more than made up for his lack of 
pecuniary gain. 

The transition from the old brick school to the new building 
was made in 1924 and the pupils were accompanied by one of 
their teachers, Mrs. Wm. Taylor. 

She taught domestic science and manual training, along with 
the academic subjects. It has been said by her former pupils, the 
firm foundation in mathematics she gave to them was of invalu- 
able assistance in their careers. 


As the number of pupils increased, it was found necessary 
to have a second room. 

Christmas Concerts and “Parent’s Day” were major events. 
Hot school lunches were given for a number of years. 

After the closing of the continuation school, the combined 
building became “The Lynden Unit of Beverly School Area”. 

A new era had arrived, the pupils were bussed to a central 
school and the advantages soon became apparent. 

At present, the enrolment is about three hundred, with a 
staff of seven teachers. The social affairs of the school are fash- 
ioned much the same as in High School. 

At graduation ceremonies, there is a dinner after which 
toasts are given and the awards presented. 

The Lions Club and Mr. Charles Thompson give prizes to 
the most outstanding pupils. 

There is a field day and speed ice skating in competition 
with nearby schools. 

Public speaking is stressed and musical concerts are given. 
There is a school library and a class room for art. 

“The Opportunity Class”, for children needing special help, 
is another advancement. 

Plans for a kindergarten and a Senior School are under way 
and they should be made possible in a few years. 

Miss Helen Caldwell’s interest has always been with the small 
children and we have been fortunate to have had her for over 
twenty years. 
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SHORT COURSES 


During the 1930’s, there were three month courses given in 
Agricultural and Domestic Science, under the auspices of the 


O.A.C., directed by Mr. Marritt. 


They were given to young men and women interested in im- 
proving their knowledge of the home sciences and agricultural 
advancements. 


Conducted during the three winter months, the subjects in- 
cluded home nursing, sewing, cooking, hat making and music, 


field husbandry, animal husbandry. 


Trips were taken to various cities and Art Galleries and 
Museums visited. 


A gala banquet brought the classes to a close and prizes were 
given — some including trips to Chicago. 


Happiest of all were the romances that budded and the sub- 
sequent marriages. 
It was with regret, the period of short courses came to a 


finish. 


SCHOOLS - CONTINUATION 


History was made when the new continuation school and 
community hall were opened in 1924 at a cost of $32,526.00. The 
Staff was Mrs. Fiskell and Mr. E. Barnhardt. 


This was an important advancement in the educational and 
social life of the community. It made possible four years of high 
school to students who would normally finish their education at 
grade eight. The result was many went on to University and dis- 
tinguished careers. The enrolment the first year was 30. 

Former students and their parents will long remember the 
commencement exercises, so popular they were held two nights. 
The colourful folk dances, choral singing climaxed with a play, 
were enjoyed equally by the participants and the audience. Many 
speeches were made, the most important, that of the Valedic- 
torian. 

Field day awards and scholarships were presented. “The 
Dr. Gibson Scholarship” to Junior and Senior students majoring 
in English Composition and Mathematics. The Women’s Institute, 
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to the most outstanding student. The Lions Club added to the 
scholarships in 1960, to the student judged to be generally pro- 
ficient in sports, extra curricular activities as well as grades. 


The Christmas dinner, church services, “Open House” and 
the annual spring prom, were hi-lights of the year. 


Mrs. Earl Archer and Mrs. Walter Scott were a guide and in- 
spiration to the students for many years. The enrolment in- 
creased to 100 in 1960. 


Changing trends in education and the need for more special- 
ized training were responsible for the closing of our continuation 
school, of which we had been so justly proud, June 1963. 


Mrs. John Robertson served as Chairman of the Lynden 
School Board for thirty years. Mrs. Wm. Robbins as Secretary 
for twenty-two years and Mr. Glen Krouse as Secretary until 
closing 1963. 


LIBRARIES 

The first Library was formed about 1867. A Mechanics In- 
stitute - Later disbanded. 

The Wentworth County Library started a book deposit here 
in 1949. 

A bookmobile came to change the books four or five times 
a year. It was housed first with Mrs. A. Mannen, then at Mrs. Roy 
Wehrstein followed by Miss Pearl Robbins’ Store and finally with 
Mrs. J. Robertson in the Post Office. 

A permanent library to service Lynden and the surrounding 
district was opened in 1966. 

This library provides an excellent service to the centralized 
Public School and to the people of the community. 

First librarians were: Mrs. Ethel Barlow and Miss Gladys 
Robb. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION 
About the turn of the century, Dr. Gibson came to Lynden. 
He was Publie Health Officer and in his period many advances 
in the practice of medicine were made. 
Our cemetery tells the story of complete families of children 
wiped out with Diphtheria. This dread disease along with Ty- 
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phoid Fever and Small Pox was conquered. Pasteurization of 
milk became compulsory. 


Dr. Weaver, a native son, was associated with Dr. Gibson 
about five years. He then moved to Burlington and established 
a most successful practice. His sons, born here, then followed 


as eye specialist and dentist. 


Dr. Gamble was here for about ten years, 1930-39 and was 
one of the first doctors to join the Air Force in the Second World 
War. His son followed in the same profession, 


When Dr. E. R. Langs (1934) came to assist Dr. Gibson, it 
was history repeating itself. His great uncle, Dr. Major Langs 
had practiced here in 1864-1868. 


From an old account book, we find many of the present day 
family names. Most of the bills were paid in produce, mutton, 
beef, wood, oats, ete. 


During Dr. K. R. Lang’s practice of thirty-three years, many 
advances have also been made. The horse and buggy doctor was 
gone and along with home confinements and kitehen table sur- 
gery. 

Dr. H. P. Cunningham came as assistant in 1962, was made 
a partner in 1963. 

It was a happy event when Dr. Lang’s only daughter, Judith 
and Dr. Cunningham were married in 1964. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS 

Our first resident veterinary surgeon was Dr. Osear Smith, 
1950-1953. 

Dr. W. A. Campbell carried on the practice after Dr. Smith 
left. He came from Windfield Farms, owned by the well known 
horse breeder, KE. P. Taylor. 


EARLY STORES 
Ryan’s - 1909-1917 located in South Lynden, later Mrs. B. 
Knox. Pirie’s - 1906-1922 located in Old Pittan’s Hotel Bldg., 
later J. B. Robertson’s Store and Post Office. Nellie Dyment’s 
Store at South Corner and No. 99. Archer’s General Storels 1910- 
1918, sold yard goods, shoes up to size twenty, paints, china, cor- 
sets and groceries. Dayman’s General Store - Now The Royal 
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Bank of Canada Building. Food was kept in barrels and the prob- 
lem of peanut and candy snatechers was solved by a well placed 
rat trap. Loafers who sat on the counter were cured, usually in 
one treatment, an ingenious device, using darning needles did the 
trick. Barber Shops - One of the first was operated by Charles 
Roung, 1912 in a small building south of Robbin’s Bakery, later 
used as an undertaking establishment. 1923-1925, Mr. Fred Hinan 
operated a Barber Shop where E. Wehrstein now continues his 
father’s business - Automobile Agency and Show Room - The first 
of its kind - 1920’s for Metz Cars, a small roadster type and later 
Chevrolets. 


A number of places of business have just recently closed after 
a period of 35 - 100 years. 


Robbins Bakery over 70 years in operation. In this day of 
store bread, Mr. W. Robbins home-made bread and buns will be 
missed. 


Robertson’s General Store and Post Office. It was also the 
gathering place of the “Hot Stove Hockey League”. Many a 
spirited discussion went on there. 


Krouse’s Garage: Here the “Sports” of the Village exchanged 
experiences in hunting, fishing and sharp shooting. 


Wehrsteins (Roy) Barber Shop and Pool Hall. This building 
is over one hundred years old and still in good shape. The early 
community hall was over the business part and here the plays, 
debates and concerts were held. It was an important occasion, 
when Pauline Johnson, dressed in native costume, gave her read- 
ings. It was also a Division Court when necessary. Minor cases 
and Coroner’s inquests were heard - used until about 1966. 


The pool hall provided amusement to the men of the District, 
at little cost, for thirty-five years. It is now operated by Mr. E. 
Wehrstein. 

Rous’s Sawmill - In operation over a hundred years and the 

last of its kind. Also made cement blocks and had a cider mill. 

The following is an excerpt from the diary of Mr. Alfred 
Rous and gives a glimpse of old time Christmas Shopping. 

“Drew to John Blasdell, two cords of wood - $3.50. Got ready 
and went to Brantford in the afternoon, bought a stand - $3.37. 
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Took $3.25 worth of butter to town and bought a bed-room set of 
dishes, soap 13c, sugar 25ce. No doubt Christmas presents for his 
bride of a year. 


Richard’s Blacksmith’s Shop - The days of the “Smithy” in 
Lynden were over, when this shop closed in the thirties. 


Banks - The first bank was privately owned by Mr. John 
Baird, succeeded by the Traders Bank and finally the Royal Bank 
of Canada. This bank had a hard time to survive the depression 
of the thirties but is now doing a thriving business. 


THE TELEPHONE AT LYNDEN 


In 1886, just twelve years after Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone, Lynden made its first acquaintance with it. 
It was still treated with great respect, and frequently with timidi- 
ty, when Mr. R. A. Thompson, the owner of the Lynden Mills, 
foresaw its future in business, he had a private line set up between 
the mill and his office which was then in his residence. It was 
three years later that regular service began in the village. The 
Bell Telephone Co. installed the telephones but required Mr. 
Thompson to guarantee fifty dollars a year, for three years, in 
return. Only Mr. Nelson Pitton who had the Dominion House 
could be persuaded to contribute toward the project. 


At this time the Bell Telephone Line was extended from 
Hamilton, through Ancaster and Jerseyville to Lynden, then to 
Troy, St. George, Branchton and Galt. There was one telephone 
in St. George at Mr. Harry Nelles’ Jewellery Shop. By 1901, Mr. 
Thompson had Long Distance equipment. That same year Troy 
had one telephone installed at Mr. George Clark’s General Store. 


About 1906 “The Wentworth Home Telephone Co.” at the 
head of which were Mr. Fred Reinke and Mr. A. M. Shaver of 
Ancaster, and the Canadian Machine Telephone of Brantford be- 
gan to vie with each other for subscribers. The latter was an 
automatic system invented by Romaine Callendar of Brantford 
and improved by Lorimer Brothers of St. George. ; 


Some residents of the village subscribed to both. In 1910 the 
Wentworth Home Co. installed an Exchange in an office at the 
rear of the General Store operated by Geo. Archer, and he became 
Local Manager. Miss Florence Reinke was sent to train Miss Ruby 
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Murray to operate at the switch-board. The first subscriber was 


Mr. Russell E. Jones. 


In 1912 the Bell Telephone Co. purchased this Exchange and 
had the lines rebuilt. It was under the supervision of Brantford 
where the Manager was Mr. J. L. Dixon. At that time there were 
one hundred and sixteen subscribers. 


Following Mr. Archer’s death in 1913, Mrs. Archer carried 
on until 1918 when the business was sold to Mr. Wm. Smith. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Lionel Tinning and Mr. Walter Smith. The 
latter passed away in 1926 and during June of that year the Ex- 
change was moved to the premises of Mr. R. M. Robb who acted 
as Local Agent for eighteen years, assisted by Mrs. Robb. At his 
death in 1944, Miss Liala G. Robb assumed the duties of Chief 
Operator under supervision of Manager J. M. McIntosh of Brant- 
ford, with Mrs. S. Barlow acting as Assistant. By this time the 
number of subscribers had increased to one hundred and ninety- 
five so that office space, equipment, and number of operators 
had been gradually increased. 


In October, 1959, preparations began for conversion to dial. 
A new building was erected and Northern Electric Technicians 
installed the equipment. A general air of expectancy pervaded 
among subscribers and employees as we waited the advent of 


“DIAL” at 2 A.M. on Sunday, March 20th, 1960. 


We had had free service to St. George and Brantford. 
Since that time it has been extended to Dundas, Ancaster and 
Hamilton. There are now eight hundred and forty telephones 
listed under ““Lynden” and we have been able to dial long distance 
direct since October 3rd, 1965. 


THE THOMPSON MILLS 


The evolution of the community can be well illustrated by 
the story of the firm which, aside from the railway, was the 
largest employer of labour for most of our period. 


Robert Thompson, 1823-1890, son of Adam who pioneered 
in nearby Orkney, turned by health from farming to lumbering, 
entered the Lynden area buying farms, clearing them of the 
mighty pines so much in demand for masts and spars. Some of 
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these were six feet at the butt, over one hundred feet in length. 
Mr. Thompson supplied the Great Western’s wood burning engines 
huge demand for cordwood. Next he met the need for shingles. 
Later the firm had a cooper shop for flour and apple barrels. 


But the forests were shrinking. Only the pond, now used for 
fire protection, remains of the yard which once held a million 
feet of lumber. 


Robert Thompson bought in 1880 and modernized in 1885, 
a flour mill which had first been erected in Troy. His son, R. A. 
Thompson, 1860-1947, enlarged and improved the mill, combining 
with its direction, the duties of a member of the Provincial Legis- 
lature, 1902-1908, the opportunities for service in the local and 
higher courts of the Presbyterian Church. 


Almost by accident, from this business grew the export of 
Turnips (Rutabagas) to the Eastern half of the United States. 
Pioneering in this new industry, R. A. saw it grow until the an- 
nual provincial export of this commodity totalled over three mil- 
lion dollars. His elder son, R. Charles, continues this division of 
the business although supplies are no longer grown in this dis- 
trict Grain elevators were erected in 1918, a new 140 barrel flour 
mill built in 1922. Flour milling however in the smaller mills 
declined when tariffs changed, but R. A.’s younger son H. A. car- 
ried on the feed and fuel business which grew with dairying until 
another development, the growth of Co-operatives when the local 
group felt they must have it for their own in 1949 and H. A. be- 
came Civil Defense Co-ordinator for Wentworth, a new necessity 
in our troubled world. 


Further illustrations of the trend of the times - the sons of 
both branches entered Engineering, Lieut. Col. J. I. Thompson 
pioneered in Photogrammetry, is now Advisor to the Director of 
Air Survey with some responsibility in this field for newly Gas 
loping nations of the Commonwealth. 


C. Robert has entered the expanding area of Atomic Energy 
of Canada, and a daughter, Barbara, is taking her Honour B.A. 
in Business Administration and Secretarial Science and will be 
entering business. 
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ELLA RIVA FARMS LIMITED 


In 1941, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Wald, natives of Lithuania 
came to Lynden. Full of initiative they had soon started an apple 
packing plant thus bringing to the Village a much needed in- 
dustry. 


In 1951, the Apple Packing business was taken over by Mr. 
Joe Gould, a native of Czechoslovakia. 


Since that time, considerable changes have been made to 
cope with the increase in business. New buildings have been ad- 
ded, amongst them a large Cold Storage with a capacity of 50,000 
bushels, in which, keeping up with the latest developments in 
apple storing, fruit ean be kept all year round. A new and up to 
date processing plant is in operation for sliced and frozen apples, 
and strawberries. 


Ella Riva Farms is now selling in Canada from coast to 
coast, and a large quantity of apples and strawberries is going to 
the U.S.A. In the past two years, export shipments have been 
made to England and enquiries have been received from Scandi- 
navia and the British West Indies. 


In order to cope with the ever increasing demand for apples 
and strawberries, Mr. Gould planted apple trees which bear in 
five years on three nearby farms, and to date 14,000 trees have 
been set out. Irrigation Ponds had to be built to assure a supply 
of water for twenty acres of strawberries. 


All this of course needs labour and from a handful of people 
packing apples in the basement of the house, the staff of Ella 
Riva Farms has grown to about 60 persons, not counting farm 
help which brings it well over 100 during the season. These 
people are mostly from Lynden and surrounding districts. 


And so, in a relatively few years, Ella Riva Farms with its 
big “L” and a Red Apple as a trade mark, on its trucks and 
packages is to be seen across the highways of Ontario and in food 
stores across the land, has put Lynden on the map for a large 
number of people, who had never heard or known of that pretty 
little village before. 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION 
BEVERLY NO. 500 BRANCH 


During the early months of the year 1949 several district war 
veterans met at intervals in homes, barns, garages and other tem- 
porary locations in an effort to inaugurate a branch of the Cana- 
dian Legion in this locality. 


On the evening of March 24, 1949, an organization meeting 
was held in the Lynden Community Hall. Chairman for the meet- 
ing, Lt. Col. W. J. Bigger of the 8th Field Regiment, R.C.A. 
(Reserves) welcomed Legion officers from Brantford, Paris and 
Dundas, and a group of twenty-five local veterans. As a result of 
this meeting the Beverly Branch of the Canadian Legion emerged. 
The officers appointed under the Presidency of Co. Brigger were 
Comrades Robt. Sutherst, Jack Bishop, James Allison, Joseph G. 
Smith, Owen Kivell, David Watterworth, Henry Whyte and Hugh 
R. Hughes. 


Late in the month of May, 1949, an inauguration meeting was 
held in the Community Hall to which the public was invited and 
did indeed participate. Legion District B and Zone B3 officers 
presented the Charter to the new Branch. 


On the Charter were listed these Comrades’ names - W. J. 
Brigger, J. L. Allison, R. S. Sutherst, O. G. Kivell, G. D. Barton, 
H. E. Knowles, J. T. McClay, E. C. Ramey, J. G. Smith, H. R. 
Hughes, A. L. James, D. A. Watterworth, J. W. R. Bishop, H. 
Whyte, H. A. Robinson, H. Reid Hughes, W. L. Miller, W. R. 
Taylor and J. H. Tolhurst. 


The Branch was now officially the Beverly Branch No. 500 
of the Canadian Legion, British Empire Service League. Later, 
by Her Majesty’s assent, the Dominion wide Serviceman’s League 
was re-named the Royal Canadian Legion. 


During the first two years of it’s existence this new Branch 
held bi-monthly meetings in homes, The Community Hall, Wehr- 
stein’s Hall and the Lynden Lawn Bowling club house. The tiny 
treasury was supplemented by the members taking a mobile dry 
canteen to any and all functions in the community. 


Beverly Township Council helped in many ways, one of the 
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most unique was the grant of some standing timber in the Fox 
Den Hills and other parts of the Township. These trees were 
turned into lumber through the sweat of the Branch members and 
the use of the P. F. Rous sawmill. Thus the Branch began its 
building program on an acre of land in the Memorial Park, leased 
from the Lynden Village Trustees. 


A two storey cement block building, eighty feet by forty feet 
was finally completed and was dedicated Sunday, July Ist, 1951. 
A parade of veterans with bands from Brantford and Paris mar- 
ched through the village to the dedication service which was con- 
ducted by Rev. H. F. Currie of the Lynden United Church and 
Mr. Lloyd Pierce of the Jerseyville Baptist Church. Reeve Miller 
McDonough of Beverly and Reeve Wm. Dunham of Ancaster, 
Frank Lennard, M.P. and Mayor John Don of Dundas extended a 
civic welcome to all present. John W.Bishop, then Branch Presi- 
dent, extended the Legion welcome. Comrade Clarence Wood of 
Paris introduced the guest speaker, Comrade T. A. M. Hulse, of 
Toronto. 


Since 1951, Branch membership has increased to approxi- 
mately eighty comrades, and additions to the building and grounds 
have made Branch No. 500 the pride of the local veterans. 


The outstanding event of 1960 took place October 2nd, when 
Rev. N. J. Truax, Branch Padre, dedicated the indoor memorial to 
the District Fallen Heroes of World Wars 1 and 11 and the Kor- 


ean conflict. 


A cenotaph in the form of a stone cairn, built by the Branch 
in the Lynden Memorial Park, to the memory of Those Who 
Served was unveiled in July, 1964, during a dedication service 
conducted by Rev. N. A. Russ of the Lynden Church and is 
decorated regularly by the veterans. 


During the past seventeen years, Branch No. 500 has sup- 
ported Dominion Command projects. 


This Legion Branch has been ably assisted in many of it’s 
projects by the Ladies’ Auxiliary which formed June 29, 1951. 
Other current projects of the Auxiliary are the visiting of War 
Veterans in the Brant Sanatorium; sponsoring Girl Guides and 
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Brownies; contributing to the Legion Scholarships. 

Eleven Comrades have served the Branch as Presidents, 
namely, W. Brigger, J. Bishop, J. Alison, G. Johnston, H. Whyte, 
D. Watterworth, H. Knowles, A. L. James, H. Robinson, L. Ram- 


sey, J. Ladd and now serving - Gordon Little. 


Now, in 1967, the Centennial year of our Country, the aims 
and objects of the Legion are still the same. We are dedicated to 
the memory of fallen comrades, who by sea, by land and in the 
air, laid down their lives for their Sovereign and Country. We 
shall assist those who survived and need our aid, and strive to 
keep the Country in which we live, and for which they died, ever 
worthy of the sacrifice they made. 


Lord God of Hosts, 
Be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, 
Lest we forget. 


BROWNIE PACK 
Brownie Pack (7-10 years) was formed in 1962 with Brown 
Owl - Mrs. Earl Kitchen, Tawny Owl - Mrs. Nitschki, Packies - 
Miss Catherine Kitchen, Miss Sharon Nitschski - 24 Brownies. 


GIRL GUIDES 
The Girl Guides began December 3rd, 1963. First Captain - 
Mrs. Madelaine James - Leaders of Red Rose, Lily and Trillium 
Patrols are Miss Bonnie Knowles, Miss Claire Kivell and Miss 
Valentine Cornell. Mrs. Doris Knowles was Centennial Captain. 
A Company was formed about twenty years ago by Miss Bernice 
Anderson but did not survive her departure. 


SCOUTS AND CUBS 


The Scouts and Cubs were organized in 1961. They too are 
sponsored by the Legion but have their own Ladies Auxiliary. 


BivsteLresiGent 32.5.c..8c ees eee Mrs. Pat Rolfe 
Centennial President ...................e0006.. Mrs. Wilma Hunt 
Hirst.Cub. Master. ......2.:000 Mrs. Thelma Tanner, 1967 

Mrs. Barbara Smith 
First Scout Master .................. Mr. Larry Trueman, 1967 


Mr. Leslie Andrews 
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Ladies Auxiliary of the Royal Canadian Legion No. 500 
First Officers 


Pet CSU OD bee eek tice nse ash date, cacesetieck ekcacvooee Mrs. Jessie Rous 
Leste Vace Presid ents mes at vce ctvse teak Mrs. Dorothy Kivell 
2nde Vice President: i... ccctesccascasccsoacdaas% Mrs. Naomi Harriss 
OCLOLAT Yiap sae eee mea aR tetas semen Mrs. Doris Knowles 
reasureree ee. teers: Mec cons, oh fe month ces Mrs. Wanda Ladd 
Standard, Bearersie...0<.....s..0-0scc0- Mrs. Venora McKinley 


Mrs. Hazel Finch 


xecutives Committee t.¢.5) oe cat cae Mrs. Ina Whyte 
Mrs. Maureen Ramey 

Mrs. Merice Allison 

Mrs. Thelma Whitton 


Officers - 1967 


Paste Dresident gc come Orc iuee ten Mrs. Greta Oliver 
Brest G@e nine Monet Me Chen ot ener a Oo te Mrs. Olive Rolfe 
Ista Vice-President, ashes. ne otek Mrs. Mona Daniels 
Due ICe-LEesiGen tec irene eee Mrs. Andrea Young 
DECLCLAU ice ee See es: ae nee eee Mrs. Lila Brooks 
DE ASUT ET eet kocectees teeters oe ne eesate costs Mrs. Georgina Little 
OPERA LAA LING preter eaceatae ren cem caer: Mrs. Isobel Nitschkie 
Executive Committee .................0..000 Mrs. Mary Kitchen 


Mrs. Helen Riches 

Mrs. Doris Knowles 
Mrs. Pearl Watterworth 
Mrs. Wilma Hunt 


THE LYNDEN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The Lynden Horticultural Society was organized in April, 
1928 and the first slate of officers were as follows: 


Presienteee reek ek i. ea Ee W. E. Mulholland 
stay 1cesPresident 2 ee Mrs. O. Summerhays 
Zndmyace-hresiaqentee-7i eee Mrs. I. C. McClean 
Stroy Vice-Lresidentin.3 ost ee Mrs. Alvin Weaver 
DECLCLALY ae eet eae ee eee I. C. McClean 
LT GASUPC TA he cesta net ates eee ee ce S. J. Atkin 


From 1928 till 1967 the Society has functioned well with 
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peak’ membership in 1930 and 1955 of 150. They had a 25th 
Anniversary celebration in 1953 with many of the original mem- 
bers present. Through the years, three members were awarded 
Certificates of Merit. The late Mrs. W. E. Mulholland, Mrs. 
Thomas Brooks and Mr. Thomas Graham. Lynden has always 
had wonderful flower shows, especially in the arrangement classes 
for which the Provincial President gave us special citation. Their 
programs and projects were landscaping the schools and churches 
within the boundaries of the Society which were Copetown, Ork- 
ney to the east, Jerseyville and Zion to the south, Weir and Har- 
risburg to the west, and Troy, Rockton and Sheffield to the north. 


LYNDEN ATHLETICS OF THE PAST 
100 YEARS — 1867-1967 


This letter is merely a summary of the many teams and 
sporting events of the past century. It was thought advisable to 
use as few names as possible because of the risk of leaving out 
many deserving persons and the possibility of annoyance in some 
cases. 


However, the name of Ralph Braithwaite, because of his 
many years of keen devotion to almost all forms of sport and es- 
pecially softball and hockey, should be mentioned in as much as 
Ralph’s contribution to sport was always at a great deal of dis- 
comfort to himself. He could not play any games but his con- 
tribution through the committee room and by his constant at- 
tendance at games in some capacity, made it possible for many 
others to play. 


Again, the name of Edgar Krouse, a long time resident of 
Lynden and outstanding trap-shooter who had won Canada wide 
fame in his chosen sport was another name the Committee thought 
should be mentioned. 


FOOTBALL 


Perhaps the game that attained the greatest popularity in 
Lynden was football because its rugged character suited the 
residents of the area. 


About 1880, the first organized team played out of Lynden. 
This team was a very strong one and played in the many field 
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days and reunions of the period. 

However, it was not until the 1920’s that organized soccer 
was played and with a long tradition of good teams it was no 
surprise that a Lynden team competed in a Senior League against 
such cities as Hamilton, Guelph, Galt and Brantford. Lynden was 
usually near the top of the schedule. It was a tremendous feat for 
a small village, such as Lynden to achieve this position. 

About the end of the 1930’s however, football seemed to lose 
its popularity throughout this area and in fact in the whole 
Province. Although there have been a few attempts at reviving 
the game, it never became popular again. 


BASEBALL 

In 1923, a baseball team was organized in Lynden and played 
several years. An intermediate league was composed of Dundas, 
Kirkwall, Strabane, Carlisle, Millgrove and Lynden was formed 
and Lynden was represented in the league for a few years. 

Although a good brand of baseball was played, the game 
never really caught on in Lynden and died out in a few years, 
mainly because a new game had made its appearance which was 
very similar but much faster and required much less equipment. 
I refer of course to - Softball. 


SOFTBALL 
For many years, strong teams from Lynden were much feared 
in this game and large crowds followed the teams. In the early 
30’s the game was organized Provincially through the Ontario 
Rural Softball Association and Lynden teams played some great 
softball, even reaching the Senior Finals on one occasion and 
Semi-Finals several times. 


In the Junior Division, Lynden teams won three Juvenile 
titles in 1954, 1958 and 1960. 


With the formation of the Park’s Board, floodlights were in- 
stalled in the Lynden Park, an accomplishment which gave quite 
an impetus to the game as it made possible to have later starts so 
the farm boys could finish their chores and still play. 


It is unfortunate that attendance seems to be falling off the 
last few years, but the popularity of all games seems to rise and 
fall during certain periods. 
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HOCKEY 
A rival in popularity to football was hockey. Although the 
game had been played on ponds sporadically, it was not until a 
rink was erected that hockey began to draw large crowds. 


The first rink erected by community effort and support was a 
little on the small side although many hockey games were played 
on the first rink. The newer one built after the fire was larger 
and some sensational hockey was played. 


For the first few years, the hockey was mostly by invitation 
and such teams as Brantford Intermediates and good Hamilton 
teams played the locals. With the formation of the O.R.H.A. in 
1932, Lynden played in organized hockey and always gave a good 
account of themselves. 


In 1938 and 1939, an O.H.A. Junior “D” team from Lynden 
reached the Semi-Finals and many teams of lower classification 
have brought renown to Lynden by their ability. 


TENNIS 
In the early thirties, the game of tennis attained the distine- 
tion of a major sport. Three courts were built at the north park 
and two at the south and Lynden entered a tennis league com- 
posed of teams from St. George, Lynden, Dundas, McMaster and 
Caledonia. A fine brand of tennis was played and was followed 
by a social hour after the game, which was very enjoyable. 


I believe tennis was played for a period on a grass court in 
the centre of the village in the early 1900’s. At present the game 
is not too popular although two excellent hard courts are avail- 
able to the young people. 


CURLING 
The first Lynden rink was constructed in 1924 and about 
1926 a few old curlers formed Lynden’s first curling club. The 
membership was never large but some real good curling was en- 
joyed. With a new rink in the fifties, a much larger club was 
formed and a full set of stones purchased. This club flourished 
for just a few years. 


With the introduction of artificial ice, the expense of curling 
proved too great a handicap and also the fact that skating and 
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curling do not mix too well on the same ice, so the club finally 
folded and some of the curlers are curling with neighbouring 
clubs. 


BOWLING 
In 1934, a bowling green was constructed in the Memorial 
Park and for many years this delightful summer game was en- 
joyed. A large and enthusiastic membership bowled also with the 
neighbouring clubs of St. George, Ancaster, Brantford, Galt, ete. 
This club flourished for about 10 years and many residents regret 
that the club was allowed to disintegrate. 


HORSE SHOW 
On Monday afternoon, July 4, 1955, about three thousand 
people watched the first Lynden Horse Show. Some of the finest 
horses of the Province competed and the large crowd was particu- 
larly impressed by the Jumping Classes. The three six horse 
teams also drew much favourable comment. 


The Lynden Horse Show Association operated for nine years. 
For the last few years a show has not been held. 


HISTORY OF LYNDEN COMMUNITY CLUB 
AND LYNDEN COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The Lynden Community Club was formed in 1923. The first 
officers were as follows: 


Presiden bare it ree ct ees ores Dr. W. A. Weaver 
il stia Vice“ Presi Gents ees ic taoe cen ceate Rec cacet Ed. Henderson 
Did \iee- resident -.7e 14.2 eee Chas. Whittington 
Secretary lreasurer meses fect. .sie.cscsssansecedsoute Stuart McDonald 


Eight acres of land was purchased at Lot 12, Concession 1, 
Township of Ancaster from Norman Harriss. 


The first rink was built in 1924 with mostly gratis labour and 
material. In 1936 this rink was destroyed by fire and a larger one 
was then built with an area of about 10,000 square feet and a 
seating capacity for 100. 


In 1954, this property was deeded to the Township of An- 
caster for grant purposes, and the Lynden Community Centre was 
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formed. The first trustees were: 
Ghavenian tee reer ee eres James Inksetter 
Secretary= 1 TeASULer qc... crn see Stanley Edworthy 
Wm. Dunham, Walter Ferguson, Fred Brooks, Orley 
Ramey and Clarence Black. 


In 1955 aided by grants from the Ontario Government and 
Beverly and Ancaster Townships, electric lights were installed on 
the ball diamond at a cost of $3,000.00. This convenience is much 
enjoyed by the local ball teams. 


In 1961, the trustees decided to install artificial ice. This 
project was completed at a cost of $30,000.00 and partly financed 
by further grants from the above mentioned agencies, and by a 
canvas of Lynden and District residents. This canvas was headed 
by Lynden Lions Club and supported by other organizations of 
the community. They also received a generous donation from the 


St. George Lions Club. 


In 1965, a new front was erected at a cost of $14,000.00. this 
addition has heated dressing rooms, wash rooms, snack bar and a 
heated glassed-in viewing area. These new facilities are much en- 
joyed by hockey teams, skaters and spectators. 


LIONS CLUB 
Chartered — April, 1957 
Incorporated — October, 1960 


This Club performs a useful service to the community, swim- 
ming classes for children, eye glasses for children and adults, 
sponsors hockey and baseball teams and assists needy families 
in community and district. 


They have an annual dinner and present awards to “the citi- 
zen of the year”. Those chosen to date are as follows: 
Mrs. John Robertson — 1962 
Mrs. Earl Archer — 1963 
Mr. Joseph Gould — 1964 
Mr. Ralph Braitwaite — 1965 
Mrs. Roy Wehrstein — 1966 


The Charter Members were: 
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Lat Secretaryet..ce acre et Ralph Braithwaite 
UstaEreastirer Mensch ee Stanley Edworthy 
Lst#Presidentian chon tater ee Gordon Robertson 


Earl Archer, Lloyd Bacon, Ronald Braithwaite, Raymond Ed- 
worthy, E. Finnegan, Joseph Gould, Orm Harper, Amos Kitchen, 
Allan Leppard, Alvin Martin, Wilbert Miller, Dave Millington, 
Roy Pickard, Walter Scott, Wray Smith and Chas. G. Thompson. 


LYNDEN MASONIC LODGE 
NO. 505, A.F. & A.M. 


Lynden Masonic Lodge, No. 505, A.F. & A.M. was granted a 
Charter in 1912 with twenty members. The first meetings were 
held over J. B. Robertson’s Store. 


In 1955, a new Lodge Hall was constructed and dedicated 


in 1958. 


~ There have been fifty-three Masters in Lynden Lodge in- 
cluding present Master Bro. Allan Williamson. 


Charitable works are done among its members and there is 
a fund to help students in need of assistance. 


Officers for 1967 


Worshipful Master ........0.::.::..:..0.- Allan F. Williamson 
Rast oNastete Se 76 ee tee, see ets Albert Olmstead 
DeNiO LW ATGeiige ik mination Lloyd Bacon 
JUintor a Warden riers a thse wed. asc ce, oes Thos. Mackay 
NEC ABUT CTs oes tee een hth. 8 eer ee nT Melvin Pickard 
(lra plain eeee erect eto cen oe cies cur cease Elgin Smith 
DOCTCLAL Yee ets ern Pome are; Acaetn ny eats: Sterling Hunt 
Director of Ceremonies .................ccccceee Kenneth Stutt 
SENIOTMVERCON ter een cece ena Neil Fair 
Un OTM CaCOMMt nth fr keene Donald Knight 
TnnereGuard pesn cies eee George Revell 
SENIOr/ OLeW ALCS: .fs coi rteig eee eres eee Lloyd Fair 
Jenroreote ward. 4 vie eee cer ecsrce oe Earl Gillespie 
WG Kos des Se SOR PRUR- eOR REE a RomOR ALR Blair Meiler 


Charter Members 
J. K. Jones, Robert Clark, Elmer Stewart, Walter Weaver, R. A. 
Thompson, Geo. Pierie, E. Clement, Amos Dyment, Edwin Day- 
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man, Wm. Doherty, Harry Morrison, Thomas Long, Eph. Weaver, 
Norman Able, James Rous, Andrew Serles, Thomas Watt, Gilbert 
Filshie, Howard Knox, Rev. Sheppard. 


LODGES 

Lynden Rebekah Lodge No. 374 of the Rebekah Assembly of 
Ontario, I.0.0.F. was instituted on March 30th, 1955, in the 
United Church Hall at Lynden, Ontario. The Charter was signed 
by the following — Bros.: Reginald A. Kitchen, Charlie Bishop, 
Herbert Bishop, Ernie Dyer, Cecil Draper — _ Sisters: Mrs. 
Olive A. Kitchen, Mrs. Lottie Marsland, Mrs. Doris Bishop, Mrs. 
Lois Sanderson, Mrs. Mary Dyer, Mrs. Gladys Draper, Mrs. Marg- 
aret Dyment, Mrs. Marie Dunham, Mrs. Jessie Rous, Mrs. Maureen 
Ramey, Mrs. Wilma Hunt, Mrs. Jean Paskaruk, Mrs. Joan Dy- 
ment, Mrs. Helen Hunt, Mrs. Ruth Brooks, Mrs. Jean Bishop and 
Mrs. Gwen Wehrstein. 


Meetings were held the Second and Fourth Thursday of each 
month in the Star Hall (over the Royal Bank of Canada in Lyn- 
den) until November 12th, 1959. The Charter was then moved 
to the present hall, now owned by the Lynden Lodge No. 259 of 
the I1.0.0.F. This building was formerly the old Orkney School. 
Meetings are still held on the Second and Fourth Thursday of 
each month. 


Centennial Year Officers are Noble Grand, Mrs. Merle Hamil- 
ton; Vice Grand, Mrs. Jackie Scott; Supporters, Mrs. Joyce Smith, 
Mrs. Olive Kitchen, Mrs. Doris Bishop and Mrs. Dorothy Loose- 
more; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jessie Rous; Financial Secretary, 
Mrs. Cathie Freeborn; Treasurer, Mrs. Gladys Draper; Warder, 
Mrs. Lois Hunt; Conductor, Mrs. Myrtle Dyment; Chaplain, Mrs. 
Dawn Meiler; Inside Guardian, Mrs. Muriel Thompson; Outside 
Guardian, Mrs. Pansy Kent; Musician, Mrs. Vera Betzner; Color 
Bearer, Mrs.Margaret Dyment; Junior Past Noble Grand, Mrs. 
Mae Bishop. 


LODGES 
Lynden Lodge No. 259 of the Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows was instituted at Lynden, Ontario, on the Ist.day of Sep- 
tember, 1887. The Charter was signed by Messrs. John Hagey, 
Alexander Smith, Alexander Hanes, Martin Nesbet and John S. 
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Hamilton. 


Meetings were held the Second and Fourth Tuesday of each 
month, and for many years their meetings were held in a Hall on 
Main Street of Lynden, over the harness and shoe repair shop of 
Henry (Hank) Washington Rous. This building was demolished 
some time around 1942 and the Lodge Charter was moved to the 
Star Hall over the present Royal Bank of Canada in Lynden. 


In the fall of 1955, the Lodge members purchased the old 
one room red brick Orkney School House at Orkney. This build- 
ing was renovated, a new entrance, supper hall and kitchen 
was added. 


The Hall is now used by Lynden Lodge No. 259 with meet- 
ings the First and Third Tuesdays of each month, and by the 
Lynda Rebekah Lodge No. 374 who meet the Second and Fourth 
Thursdays of each month. 


Centennial Year Officers —- Noble Grand, Charlie Bishop; 
Vice Grand, Reginald A. Kitchen; Financial Secretary, Ernie 
Dyer; Secretary, Fred Rous; Treasurer, Jack Hunt; Don 
Thompson, Jack Thompson, Gibson Rous, Lloyd Bacon, and 
Watson Miles. 


LODGES 
Lynrock Chapter Order of the Eastern Star was instituted 
December 18th, 1926 in the Wehrstein Hall with thirty Charter 
Members as follows: 


Gertrude Kitchen, Ina Whyte, Olive (Summerhayes) Kinney, 
Alberta Richards, Mildred Weaver, Agnes Robertson, Millie 
Roung, Louise (Able) Hall, Jean Knox, Bernice Taylor, Jessie 
Able, Ada Denholm, Minnie Weatherston, Mary Taylor, Mary 
Weaver, Deulah Pallister, Hattie (Cornell) Arnold, Dorcus Cor- 
nell, Grace Cornell, Eunice Patrick, Bessie (Kitchen) Knox, Isa- 
bel McCormick, Mary Burgess, Millie Smith, Louise Misner, 
William Taylor, Tom Hay, Gordon Cornell, Cecil Cornell, Tom 
McCormick. 


The first Worthy Matron and Patron of Lynrock Chapter 
were Gertrude Kitchen and William Taylor, the present being 
Eleanor Shepherdson and Robert Hewitson. 
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In the beginning, the Chapter met in Wehrstein’s Hall, later 
in the premises above the Royal Bank of Canada and at the 
present time meets in the Masonic Temple, Lynden, the second 
Tuesday of each month. 


Lynrock Chapter has progressed by adhering to the Golden 
Rule, one aspect of this progress being the Estarl Awards given 
to young aspiring ministers, several of whom have been in and 
around the Lynden area. 


The officers of Lynrock Chapter in this Centennial Year of 
our Country are as follows: 


Eleanor Shepherdson, Robert Hewitson, Gladys Shepherd- 
son, Gordon Steedman, Mary Revill, Hazel Wilson, Florence Mun- 
day, Margaret Hewitson, Barbara Revill, Irene Smith, Jean Stutt, 
Joan Kivell, Dorothy Robertson, Beverly Donovon, Dorothy Kiv- 
ell, Erna Pickard, Vera Betzner, Charles Hinan. 


Committee Members: Belle Sharp, Agnes Robertson, Sada 
Brooks, Jeanetta Sager, Clara Edworthy, Stan Edworthy, Garth 
Kivell, Osborne Sager, Reginald Kitchen, Owen Kivell, Gordon 
Glaves, Hartley VanSickle, Robert Shepherdson, Herbert Shep- 
herdson. 


We in Lynrock Chapter are but a minute part of a vast 
organization. However, we are extremely proud of our Chapter 
and the role which it fulfills in the community. 
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ORKNEY HISTORY 


= = —— 


CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE, ORKNEY 


“Orkney” or “Thompsons’ Corners”, as it is better known, 
is situated about 3¥2 miles north and east of Lynden and about 3 
miles north-west of Copetown, and it might probably be called 
the “Garden of the Township”. The land is a little lighter than 
in many other parts of the Township, but it has strength enough 
for production and is more easily tilled. 


Orkney was settled about the same time that Copetown was, 
in 1795. The first settler, to the best of our knowledge, was 
Jepeth Skinner, who settled on Lot 26, in the 2nd Concession. 
When he arrived he had a yoke of oxen, a great advantage in 
those days for clearing and tilling the land; but in this age of 
the tractor and other farm machinery even a team of horses is 
a rare sight. 


Time, that great revealer of what lies before each man and 
woman in a life time, has brought many changes, and although 
progress might seem slow at times, we find very few who would 
like to go back and live over those primitive days. 


Adam Thompson, was the father of the Thompson family, 
who reside about Orkney; and a family which is widely known, 
not only in Beverly, but in neighbouring Townships. Mr. Thomp- 
son, came to this continent directly from England, landing at 
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West Flamboro, where he remained only 9 months, before moving 
to Orkney, on April 22nd, 1818, and settled on Lot 24 in the 2nd 
Concession, with his wife and 5 sons and one daughter who also 
setiled in the surrounding area in later years. 


The original 200 acres granted to Mr. Adam Thompson, 
from the Governor of Lower Canada, is still in the Thompson 
family, and has been owned and operated since 1953 by Donald 
F. Thompson and family. 


The centre of activity in every community in the 1800’s was 
the General Store and Post Office, with many a good old tale 
of an exciting experience being shared around the warmth of the 
pot-bellied stove. In the Orkney area, a well stocked General 
Store was established in 1879, by Adam P. Thompson on Lot 25 
in the Ist Concession, with a Post Office on the premises. The 
first Post Master was Charles Anderson and he served in this 
capacity from 1879 to 1886, when Adam P. Thompson took over 
and remained Post Master until in 1916, many of the smaller 
post offices like Orkney were centralized for better service, with 
Orkney district being served by Copetown Post Office. Mr. A. P. 
Thompson closed his store in 1923. 


Although many of the early pioneers of that day had left 
the scenes of their youth and had gone many miles over land and 
sea; that although they had left the parental roof and the in- 
fluences of home, to hunt a new home in the new land, they 
never forgot that mother’s prayer, nor that father’s blessing, and 
at a very early day there were places erected where these early 
settlers could go to worship the God of their fathers. 


The first Chureh in this area that we have any record of, 
was the West Flamboro Presbyterian Church organized in Dee. 
of 1832 by Rev. Thomas Christie, one of the first missionaries 
sent to Canada by the United Secession Church, Scotland. 


. 


The first Church of frame construction cost £200, and was 
located south of the present stone Church and was dedicated in 
1823; previous services were held in a log school on the op- 
posite corner. 


The present stone Church was built by A. H. Hill, architect 
of Hamilton in 1866 and the site of the old wooden Church is 
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now the cemetery. Mr. Christie remained pastor for 38 years 
and died on September 8th, 1870, at the age of 86 years. His 
grave is beneath the spot where the pulpit of the old Church 
stood. 


In 1892 by unanimous vote of the session an organ was 
placed in the Church, hitherto the singing had been conducted 
by a precentor, according to the old established custom of the 


Church. 


The Ladies Aid was organized on August 5, 1914, their work 
includes keeping the manse in good repair. The Ladies Aid also 
gave gifts of new pulpit chaizs, communion table and chairs, 
and a piano, between 1922, and 1927. In 1925 the ballot on 
Church union was taken, but the Christie Church remained with 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada along with a majority of 
others. 


Rey. J. P. Schissler is the present minister. 


Another of the early houses of worship was the Episcopal 
Methodist Chureh, a red brick building with white corners; es- 
tablished on the knoll next to No. 52 Highway and the 2nd 
Concession, in the early 1800's, as far as we can ascertain. This 
is the location of the present Mount Zion Cemetery, which was, 
in the early days in conjunction with the Church and not a 
family one. A Constitution was formed in the 1920’s to grant 
a transfer of the cemetery property from the Methodist Church, 
which was torn down early in this century, to Beverly Township. 
In 1935 more land was purchased from the farm of J. B. Gra- 
ham and still another section was added in 1965 from present 
owner Daniel Pope. 


A private family cemetery for the Skinners and Camps, 
which is well over 100 years old, is located half on the present 
property of Blake Dyment, Lot 26, on the 2nd Concession and 
half on the Harvey Allardyce property, Lot 25, on the 2nd Con- 
cession. The area is approximately 60 feet by 100 feet, with some 
tombstones dated as far back as 1836 and as recent as 1910; 
although many of the stones have been made illegible by time 
and weather. 


The need was felt, by many people, for another Church in 
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the immediate area, and so the Church of the Nazarene found its 
beginning in Cottage Prayer meetings held in the Orkney com- 


munity homes. 


On January 21st, 1940, the Church was organized, with 
eleven members received into the Church by their first Pastor, 


Rev. George Mallory. 


The Sunday services and also a Friday night meeting for 
the Young People and Juniors were held in the Institute Hall 
at Orkney. 


The present Church was opened for services on November 
26th, 1950 in the basement and on June 10th, 1951 the new 
Church was dedicated and opened for services in the auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 100. The parsonage is built on the 
back of the main Church building. 


In 1963, wood panelling was put on the basement walls, this 
serves as the Sunday School auditorium with class rooms built 
along one wall; at the same time two new oil furnaces were in- 
stalled. In October 1964, the Church was renewed with stucco. 
There are approximately 160 Sunday School members and 44 
Church members. 


Rev. Weldon Bull is the present minister. 

Although many Churches are represented in this area at 
the present time, we are proud of the Christian spirit of helping 
and sharing with our neighbours that is still felt in our com- 
munity. 

Another main centre of activity in the early days was the 
Orkney Hall, built between 1870 and 1880 on Lot 24 in the Ist 
Concession, by the I.0.0.F. Lodge as far as records show. 

In 1927 or 1928, the Orkney Women’s Institute took over 
the Hall from the Lodge. The Hall was used for many communi- 
ty activities. The Hall was used for the Orkney Schools’ annual 
Christmas Concerts and was also rented for Church Services. 

In 1953 the interior was decorated and in 1957 the insti- 
tute made new drapes and a new door was hung, a new heating 
system was also installed with a $100.00 grant from the Township 
assisting the Institute. 


In January 1960, the Hall was sold to the highest bidder, 
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Mr. Slemko, for $127.00 and later torn down. 


The first school built in the Orkney section in 1822, with 
Mr. David Rintoul as master, was located on the corner of No. 5 
Highway and the Orkney Road. 

In 1840 the next school was built on the corner of the 2nd 
Concession and Orkney Road on the lot owned by Thomas 
Thompson Sr. 


There was also a log school house on the farm of George 
Jones, on Lot 33, 2nd Concession, but dates on this school were 
not obtainable. 


As nearly as can be ascertained, the brick school on the 
2nd Concession, now owned by the 1.0.0.F. Lodge was built in 
1856 or 1857, and was in use until 1958. Mr. A. I. Campbell 
was the first master. The brick for the school was made on the 
adjoining farm, where Lyle Ferris now resides. Many brick home- 
steads in the area were also constructed from bricks made on 
their farms. 


A few years later a cottage was built on the school property 
for the master. It was burned in 1925 or 1926 and not rebuilt. 
Electricity was installed in the school in 1934 and a well dug 
in 1937. Septic toilets were installed in the summer of 1940 and 
an oil furnace in 1952. All these added to the convenience and 
comfort of the teacher and children. 


Many of the original farms have changed hands in recent 
years, increasing in the 1950’s when a great percentage of lots 
and farms were purchased by couples with young children, with 
some being of Dutch descent. Also many young couples moved 
from the more densely populated cities and surrounding areas. 
This all contributed to increase the population of the Orkney 
section. 


Due to this increase the one-room brick school was _ in- 
adequate, so the decision was made in 1958 to build a school 
large enough to accommodate pupils from Rockton, Westover, 
Kirkwall, Hunter’s Corners as well as Orkney. 


In September 1959, Beverly Central opened the new 8-room 
school on the Westover Road; with the children being bussed 
to and from school. 
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Orkney district had the honour of, pupil Carol Dyment win- 
ning the first Citizenship award, presented at the Beverly Central 
School by the Orkney Women’s Institute. 


The red brick school, no longer in use, was sold to the Lyn- 
den Lodge No. 259 of the Independent Order of Oddfellows in 
the summer of 1959. It is owned by the Oddfellows but the ex- 
penses are shared by the Rebekahs. A new addition of a kitchen 
and anti-room was completed in 1960. The lodge is engaged 
in benevolent work for the sick and needy. They also rent the 
hall to organizations or private parties for $10.00 an evening. 


The women of the community, in the present, as well as in 
the past, are an important cog in the wheel of the community 
life and work. 


Since the early settlers required a supply of food, shelter, 
clothing, and other essentials of life before anything else could 
be considered, the earliest projects in any community were al- 
most invariably grist and saw mills. However, in the Orkney 
district, due to the lack of water power we find little industry 
until the advent of steam power about 1850. 


About this time a saw mill was established on Lot 21, Con- 
cession 1, on the south side of Concession 2, across from the 
present Murray Betzner farm. The low building which housed the 
steam engine was owned and operated by James Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson closed down his saw mill each spring during seeding. 
He also did some threshing and chopping in the area. 


Aside from farming itself, probably the earliest basie in- 
dustry of this community was lumbering. Beverly was famous 
for its pine, drawing buyers from New York, Albany, and other 
large cities in the United States, to purchase their supplies be- 
cause they said it was the best lumber they could get in Canada. 
There were also large quantities of spars and other timber ship- 
ped. The early settlers hauled their spars to Dundas Canal where 
some were used for the master of ships; also they shipped from 
Lynden station. 


Farmers from Orkney took their rags to Crooks Paper Mills 
to be made into paper, as paper was not made from wood pulp 
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at that time. Also farmers would haul their barley to the dis- 
tillery situated at Greensville. They also had their grain made 
into flour at the Webster’s Falls Grist Mill. Their wool was sold 
at Clarkes Woollen Mills. 


No account of early industries would be complete if it did 
not mention the industries carried on at home by the thrifty 
pioneer women. From the wood ashes they made their soap, 
from the tallow, they made their candles, they made wool into 
yarn — weaving it into attractive clothing for the whole family. 
Many farmers in the district cultivated flax which was made into 
fine linen. The Roberts family of Orkney Road was famous for 
their maple syrup, which they sold on the Hamilton Market and 
also some was shipped to distant points. One 40 gallon barrel of 
sap makes approximately one imperial gallon of syrup. 


Now in 1966, as our population has increased to approxi- 
mately 360, and some of the old farms have been sold and many 
new homes are being built, the day of the farm, as it was known 
in pioneer days, is getting shorter. The large farms of which 
four are century farms, produce milk, cattle, eggs, chickens, hogs, 
and grain, and there are many acres now being put into new 
apple orchards. 


The present day industries include the Whaldale Orchards 
located near Christie’s Corners is an old established business, 
bringing people from miles around to purchase their luscious 
apples. 


The Beverly Golf and Country Club is a big and beautiful 
land mark in our community. A private Jewish organization 
with President Dr. M. Levine. 


The membership has increased from 90 in 1958 to 250 family 
memberships in 1966. Since being granted a charter in 1957, 
activity has increased and the original 9 hole course has grown 
to 18 holes, also a swimming pool was built in 1958 and in 1960 
a new club house erected. After the old Jones homestead was 
burned in 1961, which served as locker rooms, changing rooms, 
lounge, and snack bar and employees living quarters, a new 
club house was built to accommodate the junior members. Also 
a new home was built on the south-east corner of the lot for 
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the greens’ keeper and family. 


There was a hotel on the corner of 2nd Concession and 
Orkney Road, Lot 25, Concession 2, which served this district 
but information on this is very sketchy. 


The entertainment of the pioneer was scarce; however, on 
the farm where Lyle Allardyce now lives, Lot 25, Concession 2, 
a % mile race track was built and run by Mr. Dyment. It was 
well made and some good horse meets were held here. Mr. N. 
Dyment had a stable noted for its fast thoroughbreds. It was 
ploughed up in 1917. 


One of the early important industries to the district farmers 
was the cheese factory located on Lot 19 on the 2nd Concession. 
Some of the early known operators were Mr. Jim McCab, Erick 
Nichol, and later Mr. Tinning. Farmers drawing their milk in 
30 or 40 gallon cans to the factory, by teams of horses, were paid 
by the 100 weight. There were two buildings, one was used for 
washing the curds, the other for storage with a dwelling over top. 
A barn for the factory horses was located across the sideroad. 
All these buildings were torn down or moved away 40 or 50 years 
ago. The cheese made in this factory was sold for 6 or 7 cents 
per pound. 


Ella-Riva Farms, Lynden, purchased fifty acres and _ the 
buildings on Lot 30, Concession 1 (Corner 2nd Concession and 
52 Highway) in February 1960. A large irrigation pond was dug 
during June 1960 which they used to irrigate their strawberries 
but in 1961, they planted this lot in apple trees, which is their 
main business in Lynden. So it can be seen that the Orkney 
district in pioneer days as well as today was and is bustling with 
activity. 

When Upper Canada was established around 1791, the sett- 
lers — United Empire Loyalists — preferred to take up land 
near rivers and lakes because it was very difficult to get in and 
out of the settlements, except by water. The land was covered 
with forest and every farm was a bush farm until the settler 
could make a small “clearing” to plant seed. 


The Surveyor General under Governor Simcoe instructed 
Augustus Jones, Deputy Surveyor-General to proceed along the 
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Governor’s Road — now Highway No. 99, in May 1793 and to 
survey the land to the north which is Beverly Township. He 
divided the land into concessions and the concessions into lots 
with a road allowance of 66 feet - 1 chain - on the south side of 
each concession. Also roads running north and south every 1 
miles thus side roads were laid out. 


The road running east and west through Orkney which is 
the 2nd Concession, was called the “Mud Road” and was known 
as such for many years. A side road going from the Governor’s 
Road through Orkney and continuing north to No. 5 Highway is 
called the Orkney Side Road. 


These roads were cared for by statute labour, and were 
divided into sections with a pathmaster for each division, ap- 
pointed by a magistrate and in later years by the Township Coun- 
cil. The ratepayers in the division did work under the direction 
of the pathmaster using teams of horses with slush scrapers to 
move the earth and horse-drawn graders to level and maintain. 


The first stones used on the “Mud Road” were broken by 
hand tools and the earth graded over the stone. Later gravel 
was hauled in wagons by teams of horses and spread on the road. 


The 2nd Concession from Christie’s Corners to the Lynden 
Side Road was taken over for maintenance from the Township 
of Beverly by the County Council in 1948. In 1953 it became 
a County - Suburban road and is under the administration of a 
County - Suburban Roads Commission. The cost of construction 
and maintainance of this road is now borne by the City of Hamil- 
ton paying 25%, the Province of Ontario 50%, and the County of 
Wentworth 25%. 


The 2nd Concession was paved with a hard surface in 1954 
and 1955. This road is a very busy one with cars and many big 
trucks going to and from business establishments each day. 
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PLEASANT GROVE HISTORY 


In the days of the pioneers, when the first settlers began 
to hew their homesteads from the forests, this section of the 
country was covered with heavy stands of pine trees, and it was 
not long until some of the more mechanical minded of the sett- 
lers had established saw mills and thus provided plenty of lum- 
ber for the local settlers as well as other settlements nearby for 
their building purposes. 


One of these was built on the corner of the Fifth Concession 
and the town line and was operated by the Henderson family. 
They also had one of the first threshing outfits, which travelled 
from farm to farm to help farmers of the district. 


Several lime kilns are also still in evidence, one on the farm 
now owned by Bert Brousse, and another at the point where 
three townships meet. 


The lumber to build the “First Church of Beverly”, which 
was built in Sheffield in 1834, was also sawn at the Henderson 
saw mill. 


The home of the author John A. Cornell who published the 
“Pioneers of Beverly” and “The First Church of Beverly”, was 
in the Pleasant Grove community. Gilbert Light lives there now. 


One of the first Methodist Churches in this part of the country 
also was built by Malachi Sager of Troy, on the corner of the farm 
on the Fifth Concession and the Town Line, now owned by Lloyd 
Gingrich. 


Another Free Methodist Church with a negro pastor and 
congregation was built on the farm now owned by William Tuc- 


ker. 


The first account of any settlers in this district was about 
the year 1800 when a man by the name of Linas Peck, chopped 
about ten acres of a clearing about a mile and a half south of 
Sheffield, and it was known as Peck’s Clearing for a number of 
years. 


Due to the fact that the creek was bordered both on the 
eastern and western sides, it was a favourite camping ground 
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for various Indian Tribes. There can still be found many Indian 
relics and arrow heads along the banks of both streams and on 
a knoll near Fairchild’s Creek there was in earlier days an In- 
dian burial ground. 


One pioneer who will long be remembered was an old Negro 
by the name of Isaac Johnson who lived in a little log cabin in 
the bush on the Fifth Concession and a group of his own people 
would hold camp meetings out in the bush during the summer 
months, to which a lot of the settlers would walk on a Sunday 
afternoon. 


Quite a few of the farms were of a real gravelly nature, after 
the trees were felled and from them the farmers would haul 
gravel and build their own network of gravelled roads, and im- 
prove the transportation problem for getting their produce to 
market. 


The original school was built of logs and was called the 
Miriam School after one of the earlier settlers, a Mr. John 
Miriam. This was replaced by a frame school which was only 
used for a few years. When it burned down, the present 
brick building was erected and the name was changed to Pleasant 


Grove. 


One of the earlier teachers was a man by the name of James 
Hay, who taught in this school for over twenty years. 


Another pioneer of the district, Mr. Aaron Main conducted 
a Sunday School Service here on Sunday afternoons for a long 
time. 


To-day it is a prosperous community of mixed farming with 
several large dairy herds, and prosperous homes and a settlement 
of good citizens and up and coming young folks, ready to take 
their part in the life of the country to-day. 
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ROCKTON HISTORY 


The location and natural resources of Rockton, approximately 
the centre of Beverly Township, give it its setting as the munici- 
pal seat of the Township, consequently bringing into it the ac- 
tivities accompanying all municipal work, and the employees 
carrying on this work, as well as the inspectors, auditors and 
salesmen, also essential to the welfare. of the Township. 


Situated as it is on No. 8 Highway half way between Galt and 
Dundas, Rockton gives the residents an opportunity to commute to 
these places to work if they wish. Also the location makes it 
possible for the transportation companies to give excellent direct 
service to Hamilton, Toronto and Galt which means connections 
to any part of the Province desired. 


The village itself is surrounded by rich farming lands where 
the comfortable homes bespeak the success of the owners who 
carry on all types of farming. Interspersed with this farming land 
is a peculiar geological formation which at times bring the rock 
to the surface. These rocks are often of a beautiful formation and 
coloring and are much sought after for rock gardens. Also a large 
quantity of stone is quarried. 


At each end of the village is a service station, the one at the 
east owned by Albert Purdy, who also operates a very up-to-date 
Hardware Store. Mr. Purdy is well known for his gun collection, 
having one of the finest in Ontario. Many are antiques, some 
muskets in his possession date as far back as 1659. Lloyd William- 
son has built a fine new service station and home next door to the 
Fair Grounds and across from him lives Lyle Leffler, well known 
for his health centre where one may receive steam baths and 
herbal treatments. 


Rockton Hotel in former days was operated as a tavern 
and also an inn, where wayfarers might get food and a night’s 
lodging. As early as 1796 this land was given Philip Carter by 
the Crown and early owners were Tom Clark, Jacob Cook and 
James Cook. 
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Apparently it reverted to the Crown and was then granted to 
Canada Co. and later to Henry Lamb in 1839. The owners who 
followed in those days were Lemuel Lamb, Seth Holcomb, Jacob 
Sipes, John and Weyburn Harrison, Henry Van Norman, Hugh 
Van Every and in 1858, Tom McCuskar and B. Henning. 


In these early days a pump and a watering trough stood at 
one end of the wide verendah near the present day willow tree. 
On the second floor of the building was a dark room, having no 
windows to the outside, only a small space, closing by means of a 
sliding portion, opening into the hall. This was a supply room for 
linens, and not a jail. 


Hugh Haley took possession in 1894, also run by his sons 
Albert and Edgar. It was sold to Armstrong Blakely in 1902. In 
1939, it was purchased by Bertram Patterson. It was then the 
retail business was established here and also the Post Office. B. 
Patterson sold it to W. L. Taylor in 1945. Then to William Long- 
ton and the present owner Roland Desrochers. 


Travellers no longer stop for meals and lodging, but the pre- 
sent owners have re-modelled the interior and it now contains 
two apartments which are occupied. 


The stone used to build this hotel was an excellent quality 
of free stone obtained from North Beverly. This structure, well 
built, may stand as a landmark for centuries. 


The second general store is presently owned by Edward Tan- 
ner. This building also dates back to earlier days, at one time the 
lower part used as a dwelling, and the upper part as a Lodge Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Plastow settled in Rockton in 1875. The 
houses at this time were mostly built of logs. 


Mr. Plastow purchased property on the corner just opposite 
Tanner Store and engaged in store keeping. 


At that time there were two hotels, the stone building and an- 
other frame building which was situated where Morden’s house 
now stands. There were great quantities of timber all around here 
and teamsters with four to six horses hauled masts and timber, as 
there were great quantities of timber and saw mills being operated 
all around. Many families needed groceries and the mill owners 
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found it difficult to get a market for their lumber. This made 
money very scarce to pay their men, and Mr. Plastow found it 
was easy to sell his goods but how to get his money was the 
question. 

He conceived the idea of taking lumber in payment, then he 
had to get rid of the lumber, so he started building houses in the 
village, and selling them. Five of these houses in the village now 
were built by Mr. Plastow, from this lumber and two others were 
remodelled. The houses built by him were those now occupied 
by Dave Weaver, Earl Gillespie, Robert Dunn, Jule Tryon and 
Elmer Riddell. 


ROCKTON UNITED CHURCH 


UNITED CHURCH, ROCKTON 


The Rockton United Church congregation dates back as far 
as 1835 with services being held in log houses of the people. In 
1871, the present church was built and in 1875 the congregation 
numbered 23 and their givings to the minister’s salary was $63.25. 
This was not given at the Church services, but was collected by the 
stewards. The Church has grown in membership ever since then 
and has been kept in good repair and cared for well, as its neat ap- 
pearance gives testimony to the love of its people for the House 


of the Lord. 
The Rockton Church became the United Church of Canada 


in 1925 and the members of the Session were Wm. Burgess, Edwin 


McKnight, Ross Edworthy, Albert Whetham, Alvin McKnight and 
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Thomas Edworthy. The Sunday School room was built in 1930 
and the communion table and pulpit bench were presented in 
1926 by Mrs. Wm. MacDonald in memory of her husband. The 
Burgess family presented the Christening Font and Mrs. Pierson 
Roung the Altar Cross, all as In Memoriams. Communion bread 
plates were given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Edworthy 
and Ralph Edworthy in 1966. 


The Rockton and Copetown Churches are a two-point charge 
with the same minister serving both. 


The Rockton United Church has always had a very fine Sun- 
day School with an attendance of over a hundred being quite the 
usual thing. In 1957 it was necessary to build a new Sunday 
School room as the old one was too small and badly in need of 
repair. The new one is a fine large building in the same white 
frame style as the Church. It includes a roomy assembly hall, a 
well-equipped kitchen, choir room and other facilities. The build- 
ing was erected at an approximate cost of $15,000.00 and through 
generous givings and many money raising ventures it was paid off 
within a little more than two years. 


The new electric organ was installed in 1953, and there again 
the Rockton people rallied together and had it paid for almost 
at once. 


There has always been an active Women’s Association and 
Women’s Missionary Society, now of course joined together as the 
United Church Women. A Mission Circle meets one Sunday a 
month with Mrs. Wm. Farmer and Mrs. David Lawson as leaders. 
The Young People’s Society is at present inactive, but over the 
years the young folk of the Church have taken their place well. 
In this year 1967, Rev. Grant Mieklejohn is minister at Rockton 
and the members of session include Ray Patterson, Arthur Ed- 
worthy, Roy Gowland, Bruce James, Murray Hunter, Harold 
James, Arthur James, William Ireland, Murray McKnight, Bruce 
Lawson, James Whetham, and Lloyd Williamson. There is a 
membership of 179 people, there are 105 households and 410 
people under pastoral care, at the present time. Our Church is 
growing and thriving, thanks to the dedicated people who go 
there. We pray that it will continue to do so. 
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ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH (Anglican) 


ST. ALBAN’S THE MARTYR ANGLICAN CHURCH, ROCKTON 


A hundred and seventeen years ago there was an Anglican 
mission at Romulus, near Sheffield. The Rev. Mr. Boomer of Galt 
held services there. Some of the congregation walked to this 
Church from east of Rockton through the woods, so in 1860, 
Church services were held in the Township Hall at Rockton by 
the Rev. Mr. Higginson. 


In 1869, St. Alban’s Church at Rockton was erected and in 
1871 it was consecrated. The Church is built of stone quarried 
from the Kernighan farm, and is constructed in the form of a 
Cross. The window sills came from Andrew Young’s farm on the 
6th Concession. The wood and timber is pine, all of which came 
from Beverly forests. The stained glass windows in the chancel 
were a gift from Chief Justice Harrison, Toronto. The bell was 
given by Mr. Snelling, and the Communion Plate is a gift from 
Miss Cecilia Harrison, of England, sister of the rector. The large 
chandelier of lamps in the chancel, also a smaller one, was a gift 
from the Radcliff brothers, who lived in Rockton and later studied 
for the ministry. 
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The first Bishop was Bishop Fuller, and the first rector Rev. 
R. J. Harrison. The first wardens were Mr. R. Robinson and Mr. 
A. Kernighan and were appointed at the first Easter Vestry Ser- 
vice held in the new Church in 1871. Mr. A. Kernighan acted as 
warden for eleven years. In the same year 1871, Mr. R. Snelling 
was noted lay delegate to the Synod which was held in Toronto. 
The first sexton was Mr. Sam Moore and he was also the first 
organist, followed by Miss Mary Kernighan who held that position 
for over ten years. 


Mr. George Edwards was treasurer of the Church for a num- 
ber of years until his death. Mr. Lewis Edworthy was secretary. 
Among others interested in the early days of the Church were 
Messrs. A. Kernighan, D. Carrothers, John Carrothers, W. J. Bar- 
low, H. Howard Watkins, G. Whetham, T. Ellerton, W. McDonald 
and W. W. Barlow. R. K. Kernighan (known as Khan) was vestry 
clerk for a number of years until his death. 


The congregation at St. Alban’s has declined for many years 
until now the only service of the year is a Harvest Home Service 
held in September. The Church still stands sturdy and pictures- 
que. It has never had hydro put in and one going in would see it 
almost exactly as it was at the turn of the century. The oil lamps, 
the old organ, the stained glass windows and all its other appoint- 
ments are still there almost like a monument to those people who 
built it with love and the desire to worship the Lord in the Beauty 
of Holiness. 


ROCKTON SCHOOL - S.S. No. 8 


The first school, according to the book “Pioneers of Beverly” 


was a log school opposite the Kernighan place. It must be as- 
sumed that later there was a school on the site of the Rockton 
school, probably log, at the time of the planning of the West 
Flamboro Presbyterian Church about 1833. One of the first 
teachers mentioned was one Alex. Nichol who taught school at 
Rockton in 1861. His picture appears in the book Presbyterian- 
ism in West Flamboro Church, by Rev. S. W. Fisher, B.A. Mr. J. 


B. Barlow, author of ‘Recollections of Rockton”, and a former 
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pupil, describes him as follows — “He was a tall Scot, a man of 
strong character, austere, almost stern, yet kind and painstaking 
with scholars who were studious. He was a well read, capable 
man and safe teacher for such a country school’. Mr. Barlow also 
refers to Mr. Nichols “‘taws”. The “taws” was a flexible black 
leather strap, about two feet long by about an inch and a quarter 
wide and possibly a full one-eighth of an inch thick. This strap 
had a round hole cut through one end, large enough to allow the 
passage of a man’s middle finger. The other end being cut or slit 
lengthways possibly seven or eight inches. The “taws” was not 
often used in Mr. Nichols’ school, for seldom if ever was it used 
the second time on any youngster and only for something down- 
right bad was it employed the first time. 


Mr. Barlow moved away from Rockton at the age of ten years. 
According to Mr. Woodhouses’ notes the Barlows moved away 
about 1863, which would mean that the school was built about 
1850 or thereabouts. The building is of gray limestone rock, 
quarried in the vicinity. In 1877 a second room was added to 
the school. 


Some names of early teachers were Messrs. Bickel, Cockrane, 
Cumming, Miss O’Connor, White, Ryan, Roger Maynard, Will 
Henderson and Mr. Simpson. 


The present records begin at 1907, at this time the teacher 
was E. A. Hodgson. The caretaker was Mr. Joseph Harper, at a 
salary of $45.00 per year. The Public School Inspector was Mr. 
J. H. Smith. 


In June 1908, the Department of Education at Toronto dona- 
ted a Union Jack for S.S. No. 8, Beverly. Mr. Andrew Kernighan 
donated a suitable tamarac flag pole to be erected on the school 
grounds. 


In 1909, a bell was purchased from a hardware store in Ham- 
ilton measuring 28 inches in width and weighing about 455 lbs. 
at a cost of $32.00. The design for the belfry was copied from the 
Pleasant Grove School and was built by Wesley Stockwell. 


In April, 1910, the Secretary Treasurer was authorized to pay 
for enlarging of the photos of the Trustees who erected the school. 
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These Trustees were T. S. Henderson, Capt. McKnight and And- 
rew Kernighan. A clock was also purchased, from Thos. Lees and 
Co., Hamilton, at a cost of $10.00. 


The following year a narrow platform was built in the front 
of the blackboard for the convenience of the smaller pupils. 


In 1912, the ratepayers had a bee to beautify the school 
grounds. The farmers, with their teams brought in top soil for 
flower beds at the south side of the school and a larger one in the 
front yard. Seeds, bulbs, plants, and trees were ordered and 
planted by the pupils under the supervision of the teacher. Hoes, 
rakes, shovels, spades, a wheelbarrow and watering can were also 
supplied. Pupils were given a specific time during the summer 
holidays to weed and water the plants. 


On May 23, 1922, the trustees, ratepayers and children cele- 
brated Empire Day by raising the grand old flag. Patriotic spee- 
ches were made by R. K. Kernighan and other prominent com- 
munity men. The flag was raised by the teacher and the children 
sang “We'll Never Let The Old Flag Fall”. The program closed 
with the National Anthem. 


One of the highlights of the year, at least for the children, 
was Arbor Day. On this day, held in May, the school room would 
be housecleaned, the yard raked, trash burned, flower beds dug 
and any planting to be done was done at this time. After the work 
was finished the teacher and the pupils would go on a hike, have 
lunch and play games the rest of the afternoon. 


In the winters before snow ploughs, when the roads were al- 
most obliterated by snow and the drifts were as high as the fence 
posts, the farmers would hitch their teams to the sleigh and take 
turns driving the children to and from school. 


In the late spring of the year, when the swamps were full of 
water and the poliwogs were plentiful, the school children would 
gather the poliwogs up in ink bottles and glass jars and bring 
them to school. For a time poliwog watching was the thing — 
until one day, Jim Wood tried to put one down the neck of one of 
the other children. The ever alert eyes of the teacher saw the in- 
cident and promptly put one down Jim’s neck. This ended the 
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poliwog craze! Another pupil, Gil Plastow, was caught eating 
apples in school, which was against the rule, and as a result, the 
teacher, Miss Mullen, sent Hee. McCormick out to gather a hat full 
of apples and Gil had to stand up on the platform by the teachers 
desk and eat the hat full. 


Along about 1925, 6 and 7, the two rooms were again in use, 
and for a time a continuation class was taught at Rockton. Mr. J. 
B. Robinson was Public School Inspector at this time. New indi- 
vidual seats had been installed for some time and conditions 
generally had improved considerably. 


In the early 1940’s, manual training and household science 
were taught, hot lunches were served, and a new furnace had been 
in operation since 1936. 


In 1940, it was decided to join the Ontario School Trustees 
and Ratepayers Association. The following year the school was 
wired for electricity and the school board voted in favour of join- 
ing a union section including Kirkwall, Westover, Hunter’s Cor- 
ners, Rockton. On Monday, December 29, 1941, five trustees were 
nominated to Beverly School Area No. 1. 


In 1958 the school board of Beverly Area No. 1 decided to 
build a central school in the area to be opened in Sept., 1959. 
The site for the new school, Beverly Area No. 1, should be pur- 
chased from Art. Edworthy, consisting of three acres adjoining 
the present property where Hunter’s Corners now stands. 


The old Rockton School was then put up for sale and pur- 
chased by Mrs. Main, who later sold it to its present owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Teiman. Mr. Teiman remodelled the interior, 
making it into a fine dwelling place. 


Sporting activities have long been a source of pleasure and 
entertainment in Rockton. Softball and hockey have been the 
major sports through the years, although in the early 1900’s foot- 
ball was one of the favourites. 

Some years ago the old drill shed at the fairgrounds was. 
flooded in the winter and the resulting ice surface saw many a 
battle in hockey games. Some times the rivalry was friendly and 
other times not so friendly. 


Rockton in the late 1930’s had a real family team with three 
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Riddell brothers, Frank, Elmer, and Bruce, three Smith brothers, 
Earl, Lloyd and Bruce and the Thompson brothers, Wilfred and 
Lorne. These, with the help of one or two others presented a 
formidable front that was hard to beat in any hockey or softball 
game. 


Two of the Smith brothers, Earl and Bruce passed away with- 
in four weeks of each other in the summer of 1966. The sons of 
these two and some of the others carry on the same interest and 
sportsmanship of those who had gone before them. Quite a few 
of them have made a name for themselves in the hockey and 


baseball fields. 


The Riddell’s, Frank, Elmer, and Bruce mentioned here are 
all sons of the late Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Riddell of Rockton. Wm. 
had 10 brothers and they were sons of Chief Robert Riddell who 
settled in Beverly Township in its very beginning. He came of a 
long line of Scottish athletes and his descendants were the same. 
To quote from the Galt Daily Reporter of about 1905, “Not so 
long ago it would have been possible to select from these eleven 
sons a baseball nine that could have beaten any eleven brothers in 
the universe. With Long Tom pitching and Jim behind the bat; 
with little Jack at short, and Sandy at first, Charlie at third, and 
the rest in the outer garden, there were no nine brothers in the 
world that could have downed them on a fair field”. 


Chief Robert Riddell lived to the age of 101 and he and his 
wife celebrated their diamond wedding anniversary. Wm. Riddell 
lived to be in his nineties and he and his wife Mary now sleep in 
the little churchyard at St. Alban’s Anglican Church in Rockton, 
near to the spot where R. K. Kernighan, the Khan lies. 

Elmer and Bruce still live in Rockton and Frank moved to 
Dundas with his family some years ago. 


POET ROBERT KERNIGHAN 


Offspring of an Irish father and French-Canadian mother, 
Kernighan was a handsome personable individual. Very popular 
among the social set, he was often guest of honour at balls and 
other gay functions. During a ball given for him by some French- 
Canadian friends, a young lady complained that his name was too 
much for her to pronounce at one time. Naively, she pouted that 
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for the remainder of the evening she would call him “Mr. 


Khan.” 


A newspaperman from the Toronto World overheard this 
and attached the signature “The Khan” to one of Kernighan’s 
peems in the next day’s edition of the World. The name appealed 
to the public and Kernighan alike. 


Around 1875, Robert Kernighan wrote a “Sketch of the His- 
tory of Wentworth County”, and in that decade was on the Hamil- 
ton Spectator’s staff. His other printed books were Chronicles 
of the Khan, The Khan’s Book of Verse, and almost invariably 
his verse dealt with Canadian Rural life. 


But most he loved to write about the scenes around him, the 
songs of the blackbirds in the swamps of Beverly, the voices of 
robins and warblers about his country home, and the choruses of 
the frogs in spring time, close to the doors of that log cabin. 
which was his workshop, and which he called The Wigwam, on 


Rushdale Farm. 


The cabin was the pioneer home of his late grandfather or 
great-grandfather, built more than 100 years ago on the Crown 
grant. 


He was born in the mid-1850’s on Rushdale Farm and it must 
have been in the early 1860’s that he first viewed a city — his be- 
loved county seat of Hamilton — when he came riding in from 
Rockton on top of a load of wheat, with his father. 


He recorded how his eyes sparkled with excitement as coming 
down the Mountain he saw for the first time a ship, out on Hami!- 
ton Bay; and how they popped when he saw the long gone Crystal 
Palace sparkling in Victoria Park, viewed the magnificent Hamil- 
ton Gore, and marvelled at the teeming crowds and the bustle on 
Hamilton Market. 


These articles were composed in the silence of his Wigwam, 
that pioneer cabin, which as the county developed, had given 
place to handsome Rushdale Farm. 


It is told that when inspiration seized him he would withdraw 
into the woodland sanctuary of his Wigwam, shut the door, and 
get to work. Though his oil lamp might burn till daylight he 
would never depart until a new poem or article found its birth. 
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Much as he loved the common man, he loathed the Kaiser 
and all the Kaiser represented. In a poem addressed to the 129th 
Wentworth Battalion he gave a preview of what the Wentworth 
boys of all racial origins would do to the supporters of tyranny 
when they came to grips. 


They hail the Kaiser’s men with glee, 
They hailed them with all joy — 
“Here’s a kick from Lynden boys 
And a jolt on the jaw from Troy” 
“Whence come ye?” the Kaiser cried, 
After they got him down, butter and eggs 
In good old Dundas town. 


The Kahn had a mystic strain, as most nature lovers have. 
His “Requiem” has a touch of Edgar Lee Masters. 


I heard the sudden binder roar 
I heard the reaper shout. 
God flung me on the threshing floor 
And here I lie, all bruised and brown 
Beneath the trampling feet, — 
The ragweed and the thistledown 
The cockle and the wheat. 


It seems to tell of the winnowing of the soul. 


Death came to him when he was some 70 years of age, on 
November 26th, 1926, and he lies in the cemetery of St. Alban’s 
Church, Rockton, not far from his home. 


He was borne to rest by J. L. Counsell, K.C., J. A. Thompson 
of Hamilton, C. C. Knowles of Dundas, G. Shields of Toronto, 
and Daniel Judson and W. J. Burgess. 

A portrait in oils was unveiled in the old Court House here 
in 1927. 

Steps were taken at the time by T. D. J. Farmer, a former 
Hamilton barrister and others to attempt to preserve his Wigwam. 
A stone monument was raised later at Rockton to the memory of 
this man “who loved his country and his countrymen.” 

It was in 1891 that Sir John A. Macdonald enquired of him 
why he did not write a patriotic poem on Canada. 


The result was the masterpiece which 50 years ago most 
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Canadian school children knew by heart — and it is hoped they 
do so today — ‘Men of the Northern Zone”. It stood for Cana- 
dian nationalism — and for no annexation by Uncle Sam. 


Oh, we are the men of the Northern Zone; 
Shall a bit be placed in our mouth? 
If ever a Northman lost his throne, 
Did the conqueror come from the South? 
Nay, nay — and the answer blent 
In chorus is southward sent: 
“Since when has a Southerner’s conquering steel 
Hewed out in the North a throne? 
Since when has a Southerner placed his heel 


On the men of the Northern Zone?” 


Our hearts are as free as the rivers that flow 
To the seas where the north star shines; 
Our lives are as free as the breezes that blow 
Thro’ the crests of our native pines. 

We never will bend the knee, 
We'll always and aye be free, 

Our liberty reigns in the land of the leal, 
Our brothers are “round her throne; 

A Southerner never shall place his heel 


On the men of the Northern Zone. 


Oh, shall we shatter our ancient name, 
And lower our patriot crest ; 
And leave a heritage dark with shame, 
To the infant upon the breast? 
Nay, nay—and the answer blent 
With a chorus is southward sent; 
“Ye claim to be free—and so are we, 
Let your fellow freemen alone; 
For a Southerner never shall place his heel 


On the men of the Northern Zone.” 
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ROCKTON FIRE DEPARTMENT 


BACK ROW: (left to right) Lloyd Williamson, Lloyd Smith, Karl Roung, 
Earl Gillespie, Russell Crickmore, Elmer Riddell, David Weaver. 


FRONT ROW: (left to right) Arthur James, Roy Flegg, Robert Dunn, Chief 
Albert Purdy, Deputy Chief Wm. Crewson, Wm. Farmer, Wm. Slack, Douglas 
Roung. 


THE PLAN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WESTFIELD VILLAGE 


How It Started and Developed 


The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter in its July 1961 
publication had this to say about celebrating Canada’s Centennary 
— “Every province and every locality has its own highlights 
which it will wish to memorialize” “Starting now, historical soci- 
eties can engage the interest of thousands of people in providing 
letters, diaries and records — and material things like tools, uten- 
sils and impliments used by former generations”. The story of 
Westfield Village will show how one public spirited body has 


on 
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provided an opportunity for many citizens to celebrate Canada’s 
Centennary. 


“Westfield Village, near Rockton, Ontario, will be a regional 
museum of rural Ontario life. Its purposes are historical and 
educational, to preserve and present the story of Ontario farm 
and village life of yesterday and to impart a knowledge and under- 
standing of that heritage to the citizens of to-day.” This statement 
of purpose issued by the Westfield Pioneer Village Association 
sums up the ideas and activities of many different people who 
form this historical society. 


In the heart of Southern Ontario, a bit of past history has 
come to life in Westfield Village. Here is the re-creation of a 
civilization and a way of life almost gone. The visitor to West- 
field Village will be carried back in time to the age of the farmer 
to the source of our present day existence which sprang from the 
good earth. The emblem of Westfield Village, the plough en- 
circled by the words “from the good earth”, tells the reader that 
Westfield Village is the re-creation of a rural community carved 
out of the Virgin country which was characteristic of that part 
of Canada that was known as Upper Canada and subsequently as 


Canada West. 


In the fall of 1960, a group of teachers searched throughout 
Western Ontario for a suitable site for a rural community that 
would be near the population centre of Ontario. Beverly Town- 
ship in Wentworth County provided the answer. A thirty acre 
parcel of land was purchased on October 30, 1960 in the fifth 
concession of Beverly Township north of Rockton on Highway 52. 


During the first year of operation the few members of the 
newly formed Westfield Pioneer Village Association took down 
the wire fence along the front of the property and removed the 
rocks which formed the base of the original zig-zag rail fence. 
A geography class from Pauline Johnson Collegiate Vocational 
School surveyed the property, taking elevation readings on a one 
hundred foot grid. A contour map which was made from the grid 
readings aided the founders of the Village in the road and path 
layout and in selecting tree planting areas. In the spring of 1961, 
some 2,500 trees were planted in such a way as to provide a 
natural background to the 5'% acres front lawn and a block of 
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STUMP FENCE NEAR ROCKTON 


2,500 evergreen trees were set out in a back corner of the 30 
acre plot — the plantation to serve as part of the farmstead and 
agricultural museum that was scheduled for that area. In January 
of 1961, the Jerseyville T. H. and B. Railway station (1896) was 
moved to the Village and became the first structure of Westfield 
Village. The station served as a place of storage for two or three 
furnishings that had been donated and as a tool house for a few 
shovels, crow bars and a wheel barrow. Tree trimming, brush 
cutting and rock removal continued throughout the twelve months 
of 1961, so that by the end of the year the visitor to the Village 
property could easily see the gravelled road pattern, a man-made 
mill pond and mill road and two separate roads leading from the 
Queen’s Highway to the Village proper. In September of this 
year the Peter Jacobs woodworking shop was re-erected near the 
station and by the end of the year the Robert Gillan House (Old 
Hundred) was moved to Westfield from Brantford and the Mise- 
ner house was moved from Troy to its new location in the Village. 
In the spring of 1962 another 6,900 trees were planted to com- 
plete the reforestation of the areas that were not required for the 
development of the Village area. By the end of 1962, the Elias 
J. Brown general store and the printing shop were being re-as- 
sembled but it was not until June of 1963 that these buildings 
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were ready for opening to the public. Another pond was dug in 
the front field in September of 1962, and a parking lot on the 
ridge was rough graded. Both of these projects provided soil for 
the Village areas that were barren. Before freeze up in November 
of ’62, all of the Village was either seeded or sodded. 


The Misener farm house (1832) was opened to the public 
in July 1963, after several hectic weeks of restoration. By October 
ef °63 the Murdo McIntosh blacksmith shop was completely re- 
assembled and a start made on the restoration of the blacksmith’s 
house which was moved in August from Brantford’s industrial 
site north of the new Massey-Ferguson plant. 


The Village was opened to the public on a preview basis dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1963. There was no admission 
charged but the donation system which prevailed indicated public 
acceptance and approval of what it saw at Westfield Village. The 
Pauline Johnson Collegiate Vocational Staff Picnic in June of 
1963 was the first event held at Westfield and the last “day” in 
1963 was the Colour Camera Festival held on October 6. Both 
of these were extremely successful. 


Donations of furnishings and buildings developed sporadi- 
cally at first, then continued in a steady flow so that within three 
years, it was possible to open up the general store, the station, 
blacksmith shop, farm house, the printing shop and a small, but 
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impressive start was made on an agricultural museum. 


Application for incorporation of Westfield Pioneer Village 
Association as a non-profit educational institution was made in 
the fall of 1963 and Letters Patent were granted and Westfield 
Village became the first and only agricultural museum and pio- 
neer village in Canada that was inspired and promoted by private 
citizens without the aid of municipal or provincial grants. West- 
field Village became the people’s village, where the public could 
share in the development of this project by donating furnishings, 
money and gratis labour. 


ROCKTON LIONS CLUB 


A Lions Club to serve the Rockton area was organized in the 
Beverly Township Hall in April of 1965. Twenty-three local men 
signed up to start this service club and the Chartering officers 
were elected as follows: 


Prestdente Stee ico nn ae cee Lloyd Williamson 
Noteaviice-Presigdent 202) e6. ccc keco esas Harry Roung 
mde ViiGe-Presyaent. 2.05.05. chs Ssuc-cenciccveeenes Murray Cassan 
SGV ICE-E TESICENE ,..202crssc0ecese0sss George Heatherington 
DBECLCLALYE en ee ran set tert, Clifford Morden 
Recording Secretary ..................cscccccseeoceccossoees Carl Jones 
HRCASULCT ERT ere rr rer John Vanry 
MIT ECOL S@(USVear) ereert tt. torte te rence Ken Hunter 
Gordon Jamieson 

Dircctorsy (27 years) tse kee Ross Mann 
Harry Fielding 

MraalMe WASTE L soc, Ate. Shea. Beach cts. Jack Thompson 
Lior) URANUS gb fn Sores howe Paine) Ping 2 Oe Jim Whetham 
al etinim MdutOr Wee ee. ait. see ee, Bt oe eee Art Krick 


Charter Members were: 
Ernie Abel, Roland Desrochers, Blake Dyment, Sandy Garland, 
Frank Hanes, Harley Holden, Lyle Hunter, Hugh Hunter, Lyle 
Leffler, Grant Mieklejohn, Ross Mann, William O’Reilly, Oscar 
Taylor, Murray Thompson, Bodo von Massow, Doug Woods. 


The Lynden Lions were the sponsoring club and the new 
club received instructions from Deputy Governor Lion Jack Guyer 
of Mount Hope and Zone Chairman Ralph Braithwaite of Lynden. 
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Charter night was May 18, at the Junior Exhibits Building at the 
Rockton Fair Grounds. The Rockton United Church Women 


served a banquet to over 200 members and guests. 


The men of this club have been a dedicated group and have 
carried out a number of worthwhile projects. One of the first of 
these was to provide financial help for a child needing extensive 
and costly orthodontal treatment. Eyeglasses have been supplied 
for other children and health care for needy families in the 
community. Gifts were sent to out-patients of the Ontario Hospi- 
tal and shut-ins in the area at Christmas time. Flowers or fruit 
was sent to those sick in hospital from the area. 


Financial help has gone to the Lake Joseph Centre for the 
Blind, which is a Lion Project. A donation was made to the Shef- 
field Lions Building Fund for the Dr. Seaton Memorial. Support 
has been given to the Rockton Cubs and Scouts as well as the 
Rockton Athletic Association. 


A bus was supplied for the swim classes for the children in 
the summer. Prizes were presented to the contestants of the Pub- 
lic Speaking Contest. A heating system is being installed in the 
Junior Exhibits Building at the Fair Grounds for community use 
during the winter months. 


A children’s parade and a fireworks display are a feature of 
the Victoria Day Celebrations for the village of Rockton, ar- 
ranged by the Lions. 


Funds have been raised in a number of ways a few of which 
are as follows: 


Serap iron collection, pancake breakfast at Rockton Fair, 
turkey shoot, raffles, bingo, sale of charcoal, donkey baseball. 

There are many more interesting and worthwhile projects 
being discussed among these energetic and civic-minded men. 
They are deserving of all the support their community can give 
them so that when the next 100 years rolls around, that generation 
can be justly proud of their efforts. 


Ist ROCKTON GIRL GUIDES 
The Ist Rockton Guide Company was organized in April 
1958 with Mrs. Louise Dunn as Captain and Mrs. Joyce Roung 
as Lieutenant. District Commissioner at this time was Mrs. Mary 
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Nesbit of Galt area. The first to enrol as Girl Guides were, Faye 
Riddell, Arlene Smith, Kay Smith, Dorothy Mowbray, Eleanor 
Smith, and Judy Smith. These girls were later given Patrol 
Leader training and formed the Ist Rockton Guide Company. 


To raise funds for the flag of our Country and the Guide 
World flag, the guides assisted at the annual Rockton United 
Church bazaar and sold candy. These flags were dedicated to the 
Glory of God in the United Church. 


The Company progressed so well that on February 4th, Mrs. 
Ann Thompson, Captain, and Mrs. Joyce Smith, Brown Owl, de- 
cided to take advantage of reduced rates offered by Toronto Ice 
Follies and accompany the Girl Guides and Brownies. It was then 
decided to invite Guide Companies and Brownie Packs from Na- 
koma District which included Lynden, Copetown, Rockton, and 
Westover to attend this entertainment also. On Saturday, Feb. 
4, 1967, 130 Girl Guides and Brownies left for ihe Ice Follies 
with their leaders and mothers. 


On February 19, Rockton Guides and Brownies held a joint 
Church Service and parade in honour of Lord Baden Powell’s 
Birthday and at this time Mrs. Marion Crewson, President of 
the Rockton United Church Women presented a new Canadian 
Flag to the Ist Rockton Guide Company on behalf of the U.C.W. 
An impressive dedication service of the flag was given by Rev. 
Grant Meiklejohn and the Color Bearer proudly received this 
gift on the Company’s behalf. 


BROWNIE HISTORY 
Brownies started in Rockton with Mrs. Kit Humphrey as 
their leader. 


Mrs. Mowbray helped her for approximately 2 years after 
which she became warranted May 8th, for Brown Owl. Mrs. Mow- 
bray took full charge of the pack for a few years. Mrs. Robert 
Dunn helped Mrs. Mowbray and found two leaders to take over. 
Mrs. Earl Gillespie became Brown Owl and Mrs. Lyle Smith be- 
came Tawny Owl. Both were Warranted to lead the pack March 
1, 1960. On March 16, 1966 Mrs. Lyle Smith took over as Brown 
Owl with Mrs. Jack Thompson as Tawny Owl. In September, 
1966, Mrs. Thompson left to reopen the Guide Company and Mrs. 
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Fred Staines came to assist as Tawny Owl. The pack has seen 
many leaders over the years but all Brownies seem to enjoy the 
work. As of the present time, March 1, 1967, we have 22 Brow- 
nies learning to LEND A HAND. 


EVERGREEN SOD SUPPLY 
Evergreen Sod Supply was started in 1955 by Frank J. Hanes. 
Frank was raised on the George Hanes farm on No. 5 Highway, 
purchased his first farm in Orkney, Lot 27, Concession 1, in 1949. 
At this time he was a drover, buying and selling pigs from Moris- 
burg to Kitchener. 


He purchased the John Aitkenhead farm, Lot 23, Concession 
3, in 1953 and cut and delivered field sod, which was rough 
coarse grass, mainly weeds. He went on to produce the first 
nursery sod in Beverly Township. To produce nursery sod, the 
land had to be well worked, levelled, seeded, sprayed for weeds, 
fertilized at various intervals, irrigated, and the grass had to be 
mown every three days. When it was mature the sod was cut by 
machine, hand rolled, loaded on trucks, delivered to home owners 
or landscapers and laid. 


In a constant endeavour to cultivate and grow the best in 
nursery sod, the business quickly developed. Three additional 
farms, namely Tom Ireland’s, Lot 23, Concession 3, Dan Butler’s, 
Lot 25, Concession 3, and Osborne Hunter’s, Lot 26, Concession 4, 
were rented for producing sod. Sod was also cut from many fields 
of farms in the area. 


While one truck was used for delivery in the beginning, six 
were later used in the operation. 


Frank sold the “Sod Business” in 1963 to Wm. Black of 
Waterdown, who is at present operating Evergreen Sod Supply as 
well as Braeheid Sod Supply. 


CIRCLE “H” FARM AND CORN DRYING 
Circle “H” Farm came into being when Frank J. Hanes along 
with his wife Jean, and family, Douglas, David and Margaret sold 
the Evergreen Sod Supply, purchased the Wm. Hugill farm at 
Peter’s Corners, Lot 29, Concession 3, of Beverly in 1963. 
Here, Frank removed all the fences and seeded 110 acres of 
corn and decided to finish hogs in the barn. In order to store his 
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corn for feed, he purchased and set up a grain dryer at the barn 
on the north end of the farm (4th Concession). Because of the 
high cost of equipment he decided to do a bit of custom work for 
neighbours. This business flourished so rapidly, that the next 
year he had double his capacity. 


Here’s how it works: - the grain is brought in from the fields 
by truck, where it has been picked and shelled by means of a 
combine. The corn is tested for moisture and weighed. It is 
dumped into holding bins and elevated into 2 dryers. It is then 
dried by means of propane heat and natural air to 14% moisture, 
so it may be stored without spoilage. 


Corn is brought to the Circle ““H” Dryer from as far west as 
Paris, east from below Nelson, north from Freelton and south 
from Carluke. 


At the present time, Frank has increased to 300 acres of corn 
and is finishing 3,000 hogs per year in 4 barns. Who knows what 
the future holds. 


BEVERLY BUILDING SUPPLY LIMITED 


“Quality, Service, Economy for Farm and Home” is the 
motto of the Beverly Building Supplies Limited, a retail lumber 
and building supply business operated by Melbourne Roung and 
his son, Douglas. 


The yard is situated on an acre of land, bounded by the 
Valen’s sideroad, and 4th Concession, No. 8 Highway, and Dan 
Butler’s farm. 


In the early summer of 1954, this piece of land was pur- 
chased from the late Jim Stewart, by Marvin Hopkins and Mel- 
bourne Roung, who had formed a partnership to start a lumber 
business. Warehouse and office were completed and opened for 
business under the name of Beverly Building Supplies. At the 
end of the year Mel. Roung bought out his partner and formed 
a Limited Company. Helped by his wife and family, he carried 
on alone, until joined by his son Douglas in 1958. 


Four generations of Melbourne Roung’s family have lived in 
Beverly Township and it is most creditable to have the historic 
name of Beverly identified with a purely local enterprise. 
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BEVERLY FUELS LIMITED 


The history of this enterprise begins with Albert Purdy, son 
of Lew Purdy, who owned and operated a small service station 
and refreshment booth in the village, his home being attached to 
this. 


In 1937, he began delivering gasoline to the farmers in the 
community, hauling it on a trailer attached to his car on which 
he had three 45 gallon drums. When he started, he had only 
about five customers. The farmers began to avail themselves of 
this service as more and more of them purchased gasoline powered 
tractors to work the land. He then purchased a truck on which 
was a 500 gallon tank. His business grew and he became so busy 
that in 1947, he decided to take a partner. He and a friend, 
Pierson Roung, formed a partnership. Pierson Roung, who was 
a son of Nelson Roung, resided about a mile east of the village 
on Highway No. 8. 


After the partnership was formed they branched out and re- 
modelled the service station, making it into a store in which they 
put in a full line of hardware and accessories. Albert Purdy was 
on the road doing the delivering and Pierson Roung was the 
storekeeper. 


With the introduction of oil-fired heating stoves in homes, a 
new phase entered their business. There was the delivery of stove 
oil to the surrounding homes where these stoves had been instal- 
led. This also grew and another truck was purchased, and for a 
time was operated by George McIntyre, son of Wm. McIntyre, 
whom they had employed. Eventually Pierson Roung’s son, 
Harry, began driving a truck. 


The trend of the times led from space heaters to oil-fired 
furnaces and the business continued to grow. It became so large 
that the partners decided to dissolve the partnership and split 
the business. Albert Purdy took over the hardware end of it and 
is still operating it. This is now known as Purdy’s Hardware. 
Pierson and Harry Roung continued on with the gasoline and fuel 
oil deliveries with their office still in Rockton at the rear of the 
Purdy Property. In the meantime, another truck has been added 
and they employed Fred Butler, son of Daniel Butler. 
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In 1956, they decided to move and purchased a piece of land 
from Murray McKnight on the corner of the Valen’s road and the 
Fourth Concession. There they erected a warehouse and storage 
tanks were installed underground. They became an incorporated 
company in 1956, being known as Beverly Fuels Limited. When 
Fred Butler left their empioy, John Thompson, son-in-law of 
Pierson, became affiliated with them. 


Pierson passed away in 1963 and Harry and John continued 
on, and up to this date they are still operating with three trucks 
delivering gasoline and diesel oil to farm tractors and heating oils 
to all the surrounding district. 


CRICKMORE FEEDS 


E. Crickmore, Lot 15 and 16, 4th Con., started with Purina 
Feed’s franchise in 1930. In 1958, Russell and Harold Crickmore 
purchased the first Mobile Feed Mill in this district. In 1960, 
Harold bought out Russell’s interest in the Mill. In 1962, Harold 
purchased a second mill, and is still operating two mills at the 
present time in this district. 
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SCOTT'S CORNERS HISTORY 


It was in 1797 that north concessions of Beverly were sur- 
veyed by John Stegman. The work was carelessly done, and 
went no further than the edge of the Beverly Swamp. In 1832, 
a new survey was made by James Fitzpatrick. 


The first grants of land went to ex-soldiers and United Em- 
pire Loyalists. Many of these people sold their land as some 
properties were not registered as crown patents. Beverly settled 
slowly owing to some undesirable areas, such as the lime stone 
section about the centre of the Township and the Beverly Swamp. 
It was about 1830 when the northern parts began to fill up. 


Among the names of the early settlers in this section were: 
Jacob and Henry Sipes, Archibald Seott, Adam Warnock, Duncan 
Warren, Wm. Riddell, Morris Shellard, who’s grandson Morris 
Wm. Shellard is still on the property Lot 1, north half of the 8th 
Concession. 


Concession 9 has been the most important road as it extends 
from the Brock Road, through Beverly and continuing through 
North Dumfries to connect with Highway 8, at Galt. It was first 
a corduroy road, then stoned through the swamps and in 1902 
the County of Wentworth bought it for $2,400.00. Between 1914 
and 1917 the road was widened and coated with crushed stone, 
and rolled. Then in 1938, it became Highway 97 and paved ex- 
tending now through Galt, Oxford County to Hickson. 


The given road begins about the centre of Lot 7 in the 8th 
Concession going east and wending in a southerly direction 
crossing the 8th Concession to Highway 8. It is believed to be 
part of an Indian Trail which went west from the Sheffield 
Sideroad through the property of Mrs. H. M. Allemang, by Harry 
Wells, on through north of Gordon Studiman’s house and down 
Wm. Russel’s lane to the 8th Concession. 


The early settlers were fortunate in having tradesmen in the 
district — Mr. Robt. Ferguson, on the 9th, ran a thriving black- 
smith shop in the 1840’s. A. Chas. Reaman, Lot 10, Concession 
8, made cradles, scythes, hand rakes, ete., and Jas. Clouting a 
ship builder by trade, made furniture. A Bohemian and family 
who lived on the Nichol farm made beautiful stone fences a- 
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round the Nichol and Shellard farms. Then after the 2nd World 
War, Harvey Allemang moved to the community and started a 
much needed repair shop. He also did carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, welding, saw filing, ete., which he carried on until his death 
in 1959. 


Although a busy life for the pioneers, their church life was 
not neglected. We are told it was a common sight to see 8 or 10 
horses and buggies going up the 9th to Kirk in Galt, where they 
owned stables in which to put their horses while at service. We 
are told also, that it was against all rules to pass one’s neighbour 
on the way to Church. This held good after the advent of the 
motor cars. They could try out their horses for speed on the way 
home. Residents of the eastern and southern parts attended 


Church at Kirkwall or Sheffield. 


There were three lime kilns, one on the J. May farm, Nichol 
farm, the Mrs. R. G. Bond farm, and on the John Rappolt farm. 


Remains of an old Cemetery are to be found on the Mrs. R. 
G. Bond farm where 28 were buried. The earliest on record, 
Benson McCarthy 1813 and Jonas Sipes 1825. There are no 
stones standing or graves marked now. 


In the 1870’s and 1880’s there was a well organized “Grange 
Society”. This was a rural fraternity formed in the province, the 
principle function of which was to combat the effects of the 
growing feudal power of industry, notably the high prices of 
farm machinery, ete. Meetings were held in the Grange Hall, 
which was built and is still standing at the entrance to the Bruce 
Inksetter farm. In the early manuals of this society you see the 
average attendance at their monthly meetings was 20 men and 
15 ladies. Supplies were bought from the Grange wholesale sup- 
ply house, Toronto, and distributed among the members. It was 
the reluctance of this society to enter the political field that weak- 
ened its influence at the turn of the century. To meet the chal- 
lenge the United Farmers were organized. 


A branch of the Womens’ Institute (Clyde and Scotts) was 
organized in 1923 and has been very active through the years, 
and the Girls Club work was started in 1939 and has carried on 
ever since. 
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This section and school was named for the Scott family, who 
lived near the school. Archibald Scott settled here in 1832 and 
when his oldest son John was married in 1857, Mr. Scott and wife 
moved to the West River Road, leaving his son John on the farm. 


The solid stone structure which is known today as Scott’s 
School S.S. No. 13, was built in 1850. For the year 1879, one 
Alfred Main was paid $5.00 to supply kindling and matches, and 
to kindle the fires. In 1883, it was decided to extend the build- 
ing 12 feet to the south. The main building being 28’ by 47’. 
In 1898 it was decided to excavate under the 12 foot extension in 
order to install a furnace. $100.00 was paid to Clare Bros. the: 
following year for a furnace. In the following ten years, spruce 
trees were planted in the school yard, a well drilled, at cost of 
$1.25 per foot. A cement platform and walk was laid, labor at 
$2.75 per day. The man received .l5c per hour, and .35¢ per 
hour for the team. In 1908, 23 applications for the position of 
teacher; Salary $450.00 per annum. Around 1910 wood was pur- 
chased at $2.48 a cord. The first coal was purchased for the 
furnace in 1914 at $4.50 per ton. In 1934, six windows were in- 
stalled on the west side of the school by Peter VanSickle Jr., at 
$132.90. A piano was purchased by the community through the 
efforts of the following committee — Mrs. James Watson, Mrs. 
James Brown, Mrs. R. G. Bond, Miss Dorothy Watts, and Alvin 
Wood. The first woman’s name to appear on a motion was that 
of Mrs. Harvey Allemang. This was at December 1942 meeting, 
in connection with the school nurse. It was defeated. Mrs. Morris 
Shellard was the first woman elected to the school board. In 
1951 cupboards were built in the school, 15 feet by 8 feet high, 
by Harvey Allemang, the caretaker. By 1952, with attendance 
nearing the 50 mark, the playground area was enlarged by the 
purchase of % of an acre from William Foreman. 


In 1953, Coronation year, a red maple was planted at the 
east side of the grounds by Morris Shellard, a descendant of a 
pioneer of the community. In 1958 two teachers were hired, both 
teaching in the same room. Area schooling took place in 1961 and 
it was decided to join with Kirkwall, Pleasant Grove, Sheffield, 
and Clyde to form Area 2. 


In 1962, with Township area being formed, John K. Rappolt 
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was appointed secretary-treasurer and so in 1963 one grade was 
taught in the school by Mrs. John Foreman, and now in 1966 the 
pupils are brought to the school by bus. This was started when 
joining the area. 

As in other communities, the scene has changed. Lots are 
sold and houses springing up. Industries coming in — The 
Morrison Meat Packing Plant and a Bakery on the 8th Conces- 
sion. The Whittier Saw Mill on the Given Road. The West Road 
Darling Co. of Canada - Side road. 

There were four men from this section who served on the 
Township and County Councils: 


Mr. Archie Ferguson, as Councillor, Deputy-Reeve and Reeve. 
Mr. Robert Ferguson, Councillor, Deputy-Reeve and Reeve. 
Mr. Stephan Moffatt, Councillor, Deputy-Reeve and Reeve. 


Mr. John K. Rappolt, Councillor and Deputy-Reeve. 
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SHEFFIELD HISTORY 


In the 1700’s the Indians had a camping ground a little east 
and south of the village along a small stream, as at this point, 
arrowheads and other Indian relics have been found. These 
Indians made trails through the bush on the highest and driest 
ground. Many of these trails became roads. 


In 1801 - 1804, one of these trails was made into a road, 
leading to Galt and on to Berlin, now Kitchener. In 1837 the 
pioneers started to put stone on this road to get rid of the mud, 
this took a number of years to complete, and it was known as 
the old stone road. In the early 1920’s this road was paved, then 
to be called No. 8 Highway. In 1958 a by-pass road was built 
on the north side of the village making Sheffield a safer place 
to live. 


In 1809, Rev. John A. Cornell came to what is now Sheffield 
district, then nothing more than a wilderness, mostly wooded. 
He was born in New York State in 1782 and of the same family 
of Cornells that founded the famous Cornell University at Ithaca, 
New York. This family was of Welsh extraction and came to 
Canada in 1800. He worked hard at hewing the logs for his home 
and soon other settlers came and formed a settlement. Some of 
these were: Mains, Adams, Lloyds, Sipes, and a little later Cul- 
hams, Rickers and Grummetts. Many of these were United Em- 
pire Loyalists. 


These settlers felt the need for a church, so John Cornell 
held services in his house and barn. In 1829, they decided to 
build a church. The men worked hard cutting the timber from 
the bush and placing it just left of the site of the now United 
Church. When everything was nearly ready to start building, a 
cholera plague swept the country and the deaths were so num- 
erous and swift that the lumber had to be used for coffins. 


It was not until 1834 that enough lumber could be cut and 
a frame church was built, known as United Brethren Church. 
This building was moved in 1895 to make room for a new Church. 
It is now used as an implement shed and garage on the farm of 
David Main on the east side of the village. 


This stone Church is still worshipped in every Sunday, and 
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UNITED CHURCH, SHEFFIELD 


has a memorial window, with a portrait of Rev. John A. Cornell 
and names of the founders of the Church. 


In 1846 the Methodist Church built a stone building half 
a mile west of the village. This is now used as a dwelling, and 
was replaced in 1891 by a red brick building on the north side 
of the village road and is now the Presbyterian Church. 


An English Church was built in the early 1830’s about a 
mile east of Sheffield, Rev. D. Boomer of Galt being the first 
minister. Services were held here for about 70 years. A cemetery 
is located here and many stone slabs mark the graves surrounded 
by evergreens. The Sheffield Cemetery was started in 1823, about 
¥Y2 mile north of the village. Here many of the early pioneers 
are buried. This cemetery is still being used. In 1820, a log 
school was built where J. Derby’s garage now stands. In it was 
a stove the shape of a Chinaman’s hat, that sat on a large flat 
stone. The school had only 3 books, and the Alphabet was writ- 
ten on a hand hewn shingle with a piece of cleaned wood. 


About this time many new settlers began to arrive and in 
1835 a new and larger school was needed. This was built on the 
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east side of the village and is now used as a dwelling by David 


Main. 


In 1862, a new stone school was built to the west of the 
village and is still used in connection with a fine new school 
that was built in 1954. This stone school celebrated its centennial 
in August 1962 with a full day of games, picnics, renewing friend- 
ships, and a street dance in the evening. 


1832 saw the first post office built on the corner opposite 
J. Derby’s garage, with John Cornell as postmaster. This place 
had a well with a hand made wooden pump, the first in the 
community. The mail came from Dundas by horse back, later by 
stage coach and now every day by car. In 1835, the office was 
moved a short distance east and located where Cecil George now 
operates a store. At this time, two men took over the office and 
it remained here for several years, until a new stone store was 
built across the road, about 1890. The post office is still doing 
business at this location. 

The first store was built in 1835 on the south side of the 


road and on the north side in the 1890’s. These stores traded 
with the farmers and also ran a feed store and mill. 


About this time a hotel was built, known as the Deary House, 
where many weary travellers rested on the way from Berlin to 
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Dundas. Many of these travellers walked with bags of grain to 
be milled into flour. Another hotel was located at the foot of 
the hill west of Sheffield. 


This was torn down in 1958 for highway expansion and re- 
built at the Doon Pioneer Village. 


For many years a Justice of the Peace had an office on the 
east side of the village. 


All through the 1800’s, Sheffield had a number of businesses 
such as harness, and wagon shops, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
tailor shops and a man who built log, rail and stump fences. 
A cheese factory was built in the 1850’s on the south side of 
the road east of the village, and did a thriving business. A yard 
and a barn to the south of this held many pigs and many humor- 
ous stories have come from here. This business was later moved 
to the Sheffield road south of the village, and years later trans- 
ferred to St. George. 


About 1850, a Dr. Lundy came as the first doctor and located 
about the centre of the village. He was followed by Dr. Mains 
who built the brick residence and office, west of the village. 
Following Dr. Mains came Dr. J. W. Smith, whose wife was 
Marion Lundy, niece of the first doctor — Dr. Lundy. This also 
was the office of Dr. Smilie, Dr. Seaton, and Dr. Bergen. 


The Sheffield Women’s Institute was organized in 1908 and 
has been a thriving organization ever since. Through this organi- 
zation a sidewalk was built on the north side of the road. 

A community park was bought a few years ago on the south 
side of Sheffield where an excellent ball diamond with bleachers 
and flood lights are located. The centennial project is a building 
to be used as a hall and community centre located in this park. 

Sheffield has a number of street lights, the only place be- 
tween here and Dundas to enjoy them. 

Two stores, two garages, an antique store, and a cabinet 
making business are here as present day businesses. 

Many organizations are now part of a busy community, such 
as church groups, Home and School, Womens’ Institute, Cubs, 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, community and Lions Clubs. 


Many new and modern homes have been built in and around 
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the village. Many of the older homes built in 1840-50-60, are 
etill in good condition. 


The history wouldn’t be complete without mentioning Romu- 
lus, the city that never was built. This was planned to be built 
about 2 miles east of here by an Englishman by the name of Lamb 
in 1816. He had high ambitions and bought 2000 acres of land, on 
which he built a house, called the halfway house. This served 
as a hotel. 


He then returned to England and tried to sell the people 
on coming to Canada. He promised them a lot to build a house, 
free firewood and tax exemption, for 25 years. He also promised 
to build an English Cathedral, Catholic Church, market square, 
cricket grounds, race track, theatre, concert hall and ballroom. 
Of these promises only a mill race and sawmill were built. This 
was called Lamb’s Mills. A bakery was built across from the 
house. 


Most of the pioneer Lambs are buried on a mound, on the 
north side of the highway in a field supposed to be the centre 
of his holdings. 


The earliest information on sports activity in our area was 
confined mostly to hotly contested football (or the game known 
today as soccer) games between local communities and horse and 
buggy races up and down the old Stone Road now known as 
Highway No. 8. One story has it that one poor old horse dropped 
dead at the end of his stretch up the road. Bet there was a hot 
time in the old back shed that night. 


The greatest influence on the sports scene in our area must 
belong to the late Dr. John Seaton. He begged and borrowed 
materials from local people to get enough material to start the 
first skating rink in the village of Sheffield. It was located on 
the property of John Hood and this is where the Sheffield hockey 
team played their home games in the Highway League. This 
league was made up of teams from Rockton, Greensville, Little’s 


Corners and Sheffield. 


In 1930-1931 season, Dr. Seaton, along with Lorne Johannes 
called meetings in the doctor’s home, of representatives from the 
South Waterloo League, Brant League, Highway League and two 
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DR. JOHN G. SEATON 


Oxford Leagues. This was the very beginning of the Ontario 
Rural Hockey Association. Dr. Seaton was elected president — a 
position he held until 1941 when he was made a Life Member. 
In recognition of his contribution to the sports world, the Ontario 
Hockey Association presented the doctor with the Gold Hockey 
Stick Award. He was the fourth person in Ontario to receive 
this honour. 


A year later — 1932 — Dr. Seaton was one of the original 
backers of the Ontario Rural Softball Association and the late 
Elmer Halls was elected president, which he held for two years. 
He served twenty years as secretary of this organization. Elmer 
coached both hockey and ball teams for Sheffield and although 
he never won an Ontario Championship, he took teams to the 
finals many times. 


One of the greatest benefits to our local sports activities, 
especially summer sports, was the acquisition of land for a ball 
park and flood-lights. This was a community effort spearheaded 
by the coach of the senior ball team, Dubby Duvall who later 
served as president of both the O.R.S.A. and O.R.H.A. 


During the past ten years, Sheffield has operated a well 
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organized Minor Softball Association. Most of the boys of the 
village and surrounding district have a chance to play. This is 
due to the efforts of many people. Credit should go to such men 
as Doug Knight, James Patrick, Casey Huether, Stan Smutiak, 
Bill Main, Les Miller, Frank Manel, Sid. Mason and many others. 
In 1965, it all seemed worthwhile when Coach Henry Hamilton 
guided his bantam team to the Ontario Championship of the 


Ontario Rural Softball. 


Ontario Rural Public School Hockey was organized in 1959. 
First meeting was held in the little red school house at Pleasant 
Grove. Those present were Ralph Braithwaite, Delmar Robinson, 
Bill Main and Keith Bailey. Plans were made and the first all- 
day tournament was held in the Galt Arena on March 7. Ten 
teams competed with Seneca, winning the “A” division and Shef- 
field and Pleasant Grove winning the “B” division. This event 
has grown to such an extent it now requires 3 arenas to run it. 


In 1958, North Beverly Sports Night held their first meet at 
the Galt Arena. Nine schools participated — Sheffield, Scott’s 
Corners, Valens, Rockton, Clyde, Pleasant Grove, Kirkwall, Hun- 
ter’s Corners and Westover. Scott’s Corners won the Skating 
Competition and the Hockey Title. 


In 1959, Pleasant Grove won the Skating Competition and 
Sheffield-Pleasant Grove hockey team won the Hockey Title. This 
event is continued now on a much larger scope. 


Dr. Seaton came to Sheffield in 1920 and in the years fol- 
lowing he developed a large medical practice and at the same time 
he formed a large circle of friends and acquaintances through 
his keen and active interest in many phases of community en- 
deavor. 


Dr. Seaton was typical of the old time country doctor who put 
his medical responsibilities constantly to the forefront. Despite 
his long days and nights in pursuit of the medical requirements 
of his countless patients, mainly in Beverly Township, but many 
far beyond the confines of any defined boundary, the late Dr. 
Seaton still found time to follow closely and participate in all 
undertakings of his home community. 


Outside of medicine, one of Dr. Seaton’s main interests was 
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sport. He was one of the co-founders of the Ontario Rural Hoc- 
key association in 1931. A year later he was one of the original 
backers of the Ontario Rural Softball Association. 


Both these organizations grew far beyond the bounds of all 
expectations and are now almost household words on the lips of 
rural and urban dwellers alike. He was the first president of the 
hockey association. 


For many years Dr. Seaton devoted hour after hour in the 
administration of these two sports groups. He has been quoted 
as saying that he received payment many times in full by the fun 
and enjoyment these sports brought to players and spectators 
alike. Dr. Seaton believed, and rightly so, that hockey and soft- 
ball among the rural people did much to weld community spirit 
among the people. 


Dr. Seaton was born at Lakeside, a small community near 
St. Mary’s, Ontario. He received his elementary education in this 
vicinity and later attended University of Western Ontario at Lon- 
don. In 1918 he was graduated with a medical degree. 


Dr. Seaton and his graduating classmates enlisted in the 
Medical Corps of the Canadian Army and the entire group was 
sent overseas immediately. Dr. Seaton held the rank of Captain. 


On his return from overseas, Dr. Seaton set up practice in 
Sheffield and had lived in the familiar big red brick house he- 
side the highway for nearly forty years. 


Dr. Seaton had been Coroner for Beverly Township and also 
Medical Officer of Health. In 1928, he was presented with a gold 
watch by the Sheffield community. In 1954, O.R.H.A. presented 
him with a Gladstone Bag. 


Dr. Seaton presented one of the first trophies for O.R.H.A. 
to the Intermediate “B” Hockey. In 1963, Mrs. John Seaton pre- 
sented a trophy to the Pee Wee “C” O.R.S.A. in memory of her 
husband. 

Lew Purdy, now retired, had been engaged in well-drilling 
for over forty years in this district. The depth cf the wells varied 
from 27 feet to 85 feet. 

He also operated a saw mill, and was head sawyer. The mill 
was often moved to different locations to do custom sawing. 
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TROY HISTORY 


The earliest history we have of Troy is this paragraph writ- 
ten by J. H. Smith, Public School Inspector of Wentworth County, 
in a little book called Historical Sketch of the County of Went- 
worth. 


“On the banks of Fairchild’s Creek, a short distance west of 
the village of Troy, is the site of another Indian village. Here 
many valuable relics have been found, one of which is a highly 
polished stone pipe, perfect in form, with a number of tally 
marks cut on the stem. It is supposed that these marks are a 
record of the number of scalps taken by the owner of ihe pipe, 
who doubtless was a chief.” 


Fairchild’s Creek was probably named so by the Indians in 
honour of LaSalle, as there is no doubt that LaSalle passed down 
this creek on his way from Westover, where he had met Mar- 
quette and Joliette, on his way to Lake Erie and Michigan and 
the Mississippi in 1669. 


In 1810, Sheffield was settled and five miles to the south 
through the unbroken forest another settlement sprang up which 
was later given the name of Troy. In the year 1810 seven families 
moved into this section, the first of whom was Hugh Mulholland, 
who settled on the farm on which Wallace Mulholland lived at 
Lot No. 9, Concession 2N. Now we will describe the village 
itself. Starting at the western end at a point where the old 
winding road meets Highway No. 5, on the south side of the road 
and back from it a bit is a rough-looking hill. This was the 
brickyard. The brickyard was operated by Samuel Wood and the 
brick for Troy Church, the hall, and Adam Laidlaw’s house (Lot 
No. 6, Concession 3 S.) was made there. One day at noon, while 
the men were mostly at dinner, the rocks of this hill cracked 
open and then fell back in place again. A small earthquake was 
believed to have occurred. 


East of the brickyard on the same side of the road was a 
blacksmith and wagon shop owned by Davie Mathers. Poor Mr. 
Mathers choked to death on a piece of cured meat. He died on 
the path between this house and shop before anyone could help 
him. Davie Mather’s son, Russell, died of appendicitis (one of 
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the first so diagnosed ). 


On the north side of the road, about opposite Mr. Mather’s 
house, was the cabinet-maker’s shop run by Mr. John Rule, an 
adaptation of his real name, John Roelofson. He made all the 
furniture for the new homes — bride’s hope-chest, table, bench, 
chairs, clock-case and cupboard, the new cradle, and finally the 
coffin which carried the remains of loved ones away to the grave 
in lumber wagons, around stumps and over corduroy bridges. 


Mr. Roelofson made coffins and stored them in a room in 
his shop often having a room full. This was a place of “shivers” 
to children and timid grownups. It was an adventure to pass the 
window with coffins peering out at you. 


Mr. Roelofson was left-handed and so were all his tools. He 
had a foot-power lathe and planer. His house was at one end of 
his shop. He was a good man, caring for the Church and always 
there, but a bit impatient about loitering when he wanted to lock 
the door. 


The next building was the brick store, that is the hall at 
present. Shortly after it was built John Lee Sr., drove up and 
Mr. McRoberts said, “Well, how do you like it John?” and John 
replied, “It seems to me to lean a little to the east,” meaning 
that somebody in Hamilton had a lien or mortgage on it. Mr. 
McRoberts said, “‘No, it stands straight up and down.” 


The next storekeeper was John Neff, living in the white 
frame house to the northeast corner of the store. On the west 
end of the store (hall now) was a large lean-to which was the 
tailor shop. John Neff ran it also, hiring three or four tailors to 
work in it. The people took their wool to Glen Morris and had it 
made into fulled cloth, then to the Troy tailor to be made up. 
” A house where the 
tailors (one lady and two or three men) lived stood on the south- 
west corner of the side road and the Third Concession... The 
tailors all lived together here until the house was moved to its 
present location just east of the school. 


“He was a fine one and made good suits. 


Mr. Neff sold out to Sidney Misner, who after ‘some years 
sold and moved out. Next east, Thomas Clement, who married 
Susanna Jones, built a house which is now the parsonage. 
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Across the sideroad on the same side of Concession 3, where 
the brick house now stands was a hotel. A well and watering 
trough were almost exactly on the southwest corner of the lot. 
The hotel was a frame building and the present barns are part of 
the old building. James Lawrason was proprietor for some years. 
Next to the hotel was the Church. The property for the hotel 
and church belonged to Andrew Coleman. Coleman built the 
brick house that is there now. As children, Herb Lawrason and 
Net Coleman ran races around the stone foundation. Next east 
of the Church was the school, and next, about the width of a lot 
away, was Henry Vinton’s shoe shop, which was very close to the 
sidewalk. Henry Vinton wore his beard in a very fine chin-whis- 
ker and made very fine shoes. He followed the old proverb, 
‘Doctors’ wives die young and shoemakers’ wives go barefooted.” 
The schoolboys used to take their football to be sewed. He 
charged them ten cents and willingly fixed it innumerable times. 
If a man wanted heavy work shoes he had to go somewhere else. 
He was a great man to tell stories (should have belonged to the 
liars club). The boys found no better sport than to get into his 
shop and have him tell tales. Here is an example; “One day I 
was plowing with my yoke of oxen. We came to a stump, and I 
hollered ““Giddap”, one ox went to the right, the other to the left, 
and the plow struck the stump fair in the middle, split it right in 
half and I walked through. Then the stump fell together so 
quickly it caught my coat-tail. But nothing stopped those oxen.” 


Another story: Vinton was hoeing his potatoes one summer 
when a bear came along. He frightened the bear so much with 
his hoe that the bear jumped over the fence right into the biggest 
snowbank. The boys liked to play tricks on Vinton. One Hallo- 
we’en night several boys went inside to get him talking while the 
rest got rails and poles and pried up his shop. At a signal the 
boys inside went out and the boys on the pries jumped off and 
over went the shop; Vinton was very angry. He walked all the 
way to Rockton to get justice, but as he could not tell any of the 
boys’ names, nothing could be done. Probably the culprits are 
laughing yet. Mr. Vinton may not seem very honest by these tales, 
but in his dealings he was as “honest as the day is long.” 


Next east of them lived the McGills. Mrs. McGill was a very 
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large woman but a wonderful practical nurse and midwife. Mr. 
McGill was a labourer and their son, John, became a secretary in 
Parliament at Ottawa but has been retired for some time. Next to 
them lived Bill Cooley, a teamster, drawing lime. Bill would draw 
lime to Brantford and usually found refreshment on the way 
home. His team came down the road on the dead run. They 
turned the sharp corner off the road into his lane to the barn and 
never upset once. They stopped at the barn door and Bill got out 
and went to the pigpen, picked up a little pig, carried it to the 
house and nursed and fondled it until he fell asleep, forgetting 
about his steaming, hungry horses. His wife or children looked 
after them. If Bill fell out of his wagon, he said, “wait for me,” 
and his team stopped within ten feet and waited for him to 
crawl back in. 


James Lawrason, who owned some 25 acres, was a fine hun- 
ter and kept honey bees. Jim Lawrason and Bob Parks usually 
went hunting together. They caught racoons to make coonskin 
coats and carriage robes. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrason and Herb drove 
to Brantford in a two-seated democrat when Brantford was cele- 
brating its birth as a city, having a fine coonskin robe hung over 
the back of each seat, causing much comment. 


On the south side of the road after leaving Davie Mather’s 
wagon and blacksmith shop, about halfway to the crossroads, 
lived John Gamble. On the corner was a house in which the 
tailors all lived together. Across from the Church, back near the 
creek, lived Johnny Misener, a bachelor. His two sisters, Juliette 
and Jane kept house for him. Jane married a Faulkner of Shef- 
field. Jane could not talk plainly; Juilette, who could, did not 
marry. Ed. Williamson was their hired man for years. When 
Juliette died she left Troy Church fifty dollars with which to buy 
something. They bought psalm and hymn books. Back of John- 
nie Misener’s house the creek ran over a rapid and this was a 
favourite place for sheep-washing (every sheep must be washed 
in the spring before it was sheared). Johnnie did not like child- 
ren and one day at washing time a little boy with a bump of 
curiosity came along. Johnnie caught him and took him into the 
water. The men believed he would have drowned the child if 
they had not taken him away. The Adam and Peter Misener 
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homes were about half-way between him and the place where the 
road crosses the creek. They purchased 400 acres of land with a 
sawmill, paying the sum of $2,325 from William Wedge in 1818. 
They ran a lime kiln too. Adam Misener lived to see his 103rd 
birthday. He was secretary and treasurer of the company which 
was formed in 1850 to build a plank road from the Township 
(Brant and Wentworth) to Peter’s Corners. He sawed some and 
measured all the lumber. The planks were about three inches 
thick and as long as the road was wide, of pine, and laid on a bed 
of small logs. This plank road was very smooth while new, so 
that a teamster must get off his wagon and lay a stick in front of 
the wheels in order to make them wear in a different spot on the 
axle. A man riding horse-back through the sideroad below Troy 
one rainy night had a very bad fall when his horse stepped on the 
wet planks and his four feet went out from under him and he fell 
flat. The road was very bad after the planks began to break 
through. 


Adam Misener’s son was called Big Nick. He went about pull- 
ing stumps with oxen. He used extra heavy crowbars to help pry 
them out. When his oxen quarrelled, they also felt the weight 
of his crowbars. 


The next place, over the bridge, across from Troy store, was 
a hotel owned by John Pitton. The hotel barns and stables were 
back over the hill and couldn’t be seen from the road. Later John 
Pitton moved to Lynden and built a hotel which is still in use. 
East of the hotel on top of the hill, lived Conrad (Coon) Misener. 
Coon, being Adam’s son, worked in the sawmill for his father. 
They used a long straight saw that worked something like a band 
saw. Later he was a grave digger, and took care of the cemetery. 
His second wife, Betty (Elizabeth Prine), made smocks and 
overalls for the laborers. She was short and fat herself and made 
the smocks and overalls to match. She was very kind but you 
would not have thought so if you had gotten on the wrong side of 
her sharp tongue. 


Well, to return to the north side of the road, which we left at 
Jim Lawrason’s. At the junction of No. 5 Highway and the old 
Troy road was a cottage owned by Bert Smith, who was a cripple. 
Mr. John Hay, who taught school for 40 years, lived here after he 
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married. Later Mr. and Mrs. Hay bought the white frame house 
which belonged to John Neff. About a quarter of a mile east of 
Lawrason’s farm and back a bit from the road, was Dan O’Riley’s 
house. His blacksmith shop was just west of the litile stream 
which flows under the Highway here. The O’Rileys nearly all had 
red hair. Dan O’Riley went to Brantford with Bill Cooley and 
they were both drunk. Coming home through Harrisburg side- 
road they decided to turn around. The wagon upset, and Dan fell 
out and was either killed then or died of exposure, as a thunder 
storm came up in the night and he was not found until the next 
afternoon, 


East of the stream was a low, long house — large enough to 
hold ten people but hardly big enough for Maria Anderson and 
her brother, Jim. She lived in the west end and Jim lived in the 
east end and they quarrelled bitterly, perhaps because he and 
some good pal went down to Pitton’s hotel and brought home a 
bottle so often. Maria Anderson had been brought up to be a 
lady, so knew nothing of the work of a pioneer woman. She 
couldn’t even cook, and grew haughty if her dignity was disputed. 
She didn’t know the value of money, as she was some relation to 
the Oslers, who sent her a generous cheque every month. She 
would lose her money and the neighbours must help her find it in 
the most unlikely places. Once they found a roll of bills in the 
water pail. She moved to a little white and green house on the 
north side of the road next to R. Clark’s store. Mr. Clark finally 
had to keep her money for her and pay her bills. Whether it was 
because her house was next to the store, or the boys’ love of 
teasing, or because she was “Mariar,” the boys poled grass and 
leaves down her chimney and she could not get her fire to go, and 
Mr. Clark had that to look after. The boys would drop a log by 
her front door at night and run out of sight, just to hear her say, 
“Ye young divils, now I got ye.” 


On the creek flats there lived an Irishman who loved tobacco 
and used it economically. He first chewed it, then dried it, next 
smoked it in his pipe, carefully saved the ashes and used them 
for snuff. On these flats were several labourers’ houses. In spring 
they had to stay upstairs, as the lower floors were flooded. 


After you cross the bridge you came to a lane leading north 
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to the big stone gristmill. It was run by Mr. George Wilson, Bob 
Park’s grandfather. Mr. Park’s folks lived in the gristmill with 
George Wilson. They were eating dinner when someone came in 
with grain. Wilson got up, leaving his meal to wait on the cus- 
tomer. The little lad, Harry Parks, aged four, followed his grand- 
father. The family thought he knew it, but he didn’t and the 
little fellow fell in the water. They drained the mill race and 
found the little body. The gristmill was run by steam as well as 
water power. About 1880 the mill was torn down and moved to 
Lynden, where you may see some of it in Thompson’s mill at 
present. 


East of the gristmill lane was the store and post office kept 
by George Clark. A child would bring an egg to Mr. Clark to ex- 
change for a stick of candy. If eggs were worth twelve cents a 
dozen, the child got a stick, if not, Mr. Clark said, “An eggs no 
worth a copper,” and broke the end off a candy stick and ate the 
piece himself. He drove a horse and wagon all the way to Kirk- 
wall to get butter to pack to send to the old country, Scotland. 

East of the store, on the corner of John Street and the main 
road, lived Bob Parks Sr., who was a wagon-maker and black- 
smith. Bob Parks invented the lance-tooth saw, ancestor of the 
cross-cut saw, but since he had no patent to protect him, saw- 
makers from Galt copied his ideas. He and his sons excelled in 
tempering the steel ends of drills used in blasting operations. 


PARKS’ DRAW LIME KILN 
LOWER TROY SIDEROAD OR JOHN STREET 


Here we may digress a bit and talk of lime kilns, as that was 
the main reason that there is a John Street in Troy. A lime kiln 
was built up of lime stone and lined inside with free-stone, which 
came from the north of Beverly, because this stone when heated, 
glazed over and became hard and solid instead of turning into 
lime. Rockton Hotel is built of this free-stone. These melted and 
the colours ran beautifully and they were much in demand as 
door stops. There is a small door at the bottom in front of a lime 
kiln, where the wood goes in. They burned dry pine, pine roots, 
oak, maple, and anything to make a hot fire. The wagons loaded 
with stones were driven up on a driveway which was built up on 
a level with the top of the kiln at the back. The stone was not 
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dumped in haphazardly, but must be placed carefully and built 
up to form an arch over the fire in an orderly fashion to get more 
stone in. When the kiln was full, a fire was lit and kept burning 
hot, from forty-eight to sixty hours. It took longer if the 
fuel smoked up the lime. The soot must be burned off. If the fire 
burned up through one side, the top must be plastered over. Usu- 
ally two kilns were built side by side so that one could be fired 
while the other was emptied. A draw kiln was so constructed that 
lime could be drawn out as the fire burned. The lime was taken 
on wagons to Brantford for building purposes, plaster and mortar, 
and it was used in making artificial gas. The limestone had to be 
quarried. Men used hand drills about six feet long. After suf- 
ficient holes were drilled, they were partly filled with blasting 
powder which resembled gun-powder but came in lumps more the 
size of beans. A fuse was attached and powdered stone placed on 
top and tamped down solid. Then the fuse was lit and everybody 
ran to a safe distance. Bob White, who lived next north of Bob 
Park’s wagon shop, was a driller and loader of the broken stone. 
His hands were so bent by this kind of work that he could not 
straighten them out. He could lift a stone three times as heavy 
as any man around. When he picked up a big one, he walked all 
around it, looked it over carefully to see exactly where to take 
hold of it, and lifted it so easily that you would not believe it was 
so heavy until you tried to move it yourself. 


One man was so lazy that he didn’t cut wood but put part of 
the tree on the fire, leaving the door open until it burned up. He 
was a great mimic. One night there was a party at Mulhollands. 
The talk was about wild animals, when they heard the scream of 
a lynx outside. Some were horribly frightened, but others knew 
it was another of Bub Dick’s imitations. He travelled all about 
Troy for a week or so, making these lynx cries, until every hunter 
was out with a gun to shoot the animal. Sam Scroggie heard it 
one night, went to the door with his gun, but it was so close he 
could hear it breath, so he closed the door to keep it out, and Bub 
Dick had another good laugh. Bub Dick was sent to dig a grave 
for an old horse and when he finished he wrote the following 
verse on a board and put it on top of the mound; 


Old horse, old horse, what brought you here? 
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You've toiled hard for many a long year, 
With kicks and cuffs and master’s hard abuse 
Old horse, old horse, that’s what put you here. 


Down in the hollow on the same side of the road was a well 
much appreciated by workers in lime. Across from the well lived 
Tommy Turpentine. He was a timid soul. The boys would get 
out in the turnip field and throw turnips at him or maybe it was 
stones at the kiln as he fired it at night. He felt it was a touch of 
the supernatural. Once they plucked the feathers off a chicken 
and scattered them about his door, threw the chicken on his roof 
and said he had stolen it. He was in agony lest everyone believe 
them. 


A toll gate consisted of a small house close by the side of the 
road and two gates which opened in the middle, or could be closed 
and locked. One must pay a few cents to the toll-road keeper be- 
fore he would open the barrier. The price varied with the kind 
of vehicle wishing to pass, but even a flock of sheep or herd of 
cattle must be paid for. Toll must be collected and change made 
at any time of day or night and in any kind of weather. The 
money thus obtained was used to maintain the road. William 
(Wully) Thompson, a Scotchman, was toll-keeper on the south- 
west corner of the town line and the third concession. He was a 
teamster and lime burner, but often went to sleep at night, for- 
getting to fire up. Then the lime was smoked and had to be burn- 
ed many hours more to whiten it again. There were two lime 
kilns back of his house on the creek. 


Next we climb the hill which some call “Drunkard Hill’, the 
devil was locked up in an old barn on this hill, so Matt Nisbet de- 
clared. Perhaps he knew, for he was one of the people who lived 
on the hill. Wes. Coleman and Charlie Parks lived on top of the 
hill, too. Mr. Warner lived over the edge of the hill, about where 
the stone crusher had stood of later years. Wes. Coleman burned 
lime in a couple of kilns and so did Mr. Warner and his sons. 


There were nine lime kilns in Troy: One run by Adam Mis- 
ener, situated near Troy falls; two run by Bob Parks, situated on 
the creek west of the hollow on John Street; two run by Wes. 
Coleman, situated a little back over the hill; two run by Warner 
& Sons, situated a little further north of the above, and two run 
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by Thad Cornell, situated about half a mile north on the west 
branch of the creek, near the “spring”. 


There were six sawmills on this creek near Troy: One run by 
Adam Misener and Coon Misener, on the south side of the road, 
near the falls; two run by Warner & Sons on John Street, where 
the road crosses the creek; one run with steam by Thad Cornell, 
on the west bank of the creek, near Lee’s Falls; one run with 
water power by Thomas Clement, same location; one straight 
ahead as you came to the fourth concession, on the creek there. 


The girls of the neighbourhood often gathered pitch from 
the pine logs in this millyard to boil for gum. It made good gum 
once the pine flavour was chewed out, so they say. 

Sawmills were numerous, one being where the Lynden side 
road crosses Highway No. 5, in the hollow on Lot 12, another on 
the creek on Lot 14, and one on the Woodhill corner. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


There was a house across the road from the brick store where 
lived John Gamble, but before he had it Pete Poulton lived 
there. After he moved out, it and another house which was south, 
in the upper side road, were moved down and joined together, 
making the house where Bob Parks lives at present. 


Not much has been said about Neffs. Samuel Neff was the 
father of John and Oliver. Sam was a carpenter; John kept the 
brick store and tailor shop, and Oliver farmed Lot 5, Concession 
3, where Edgar Robb lives at present. 


Sid Misener was the last storekeeper in the brick building. 
George Clark and his son, Robert, kept store where the post of- 
fice is now until his store burned down in 1910. He then used the 
brick one until the new stone store could be built. 


The Blasdells, whose name you will find mentioned in some 
of the family trees, lived where Charles Robertson lives now, Lot 
3, Concession 4. Belle Robertson taught Troy school for four- 
teen years. 


The Johnnie Misener farm is now occupied by -Harry Day- 
man. 


The Wes. Coleman farm is now occupied by Joseph Sharp. 
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Other adherants to Troy who are not mentioned elsewhere 
are Norman Denholm, William Howard Hunter, Oscar Anderson, 
Elmer Archer, William Gamble, Stanley Knox, Claude Prosser. 


Fred Haas was the grave digger until recently. Now Eugene 
Chambers or Elroy Misener fill the office. 


Conrad Misener married Jim Lawrason’s sister and lived in 
St. George. Jim raised pigeons, honey bees and did some hunting. 
Sometimes he took her some pigeons and one day she said, “You 
can’t make a living out there in Troy can you?”. To which he re- 
plied, ““Well I always have.” She was well able to help financially 
but she didn’t like his independence, so when her will was read 
she had left him nothing. 


Jim Mulholland worked for Thad Cornell, who accused Jim 
of stealing money from him. Jim was very much upset about it, as 
he said he hadn’t touched it. Finally it was found in a book and 
although Thad said he was sorry, Jim was sore for a long time. 


Mrs. Hay had a gold watch, of which she was very proud. It 
became lost and, search as she would, it was not found. When 
Juliette Misener died many years later, it, or one like it, was 
found among her things. No one ever knew how this could have 
happened, as one could not hope to meet a more honest person 
than Juliette. 


The climax of the “lynx” imitation of Bub Dick is that the 
hunters closed in one night on a tree in which the “lynx” was 
known to be. Only when they were ready to shoot him out 
did Bub speak in his own voice and reveal himself. 


The drinking and drunkards may make a wet-looking record, 
but Troy was not so bad, considering the times. Between Sheffield 
and Dundas, a distance of nineteen miles, there were nineteen 
hotels in which to “liquor up”. Whiskey was good and you got 
a big bottle for forty cents. At all threshings and “bees” it was 
as generously supplied as food was. 


One night about four or five Troy boys walked back to Shef- 
field to test out some of the Sheffield brand of refreshment. It 
was too potent and W - - - - got so much that he couldn’t walk 
home. The others got a plank to carry him on as they wouldn’t 
leave one of their number behind. They struggled valiantly over 
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those five miles of rough road and darkness with their burden, 
and when they reached the church corner W - - - - got up from the 
plank, saying, “Thanks for the ride, boys. I think, I can walk as 


well as any of you now”. 


Jim Shane, John Lee’s hired man, was sent to Galt with a 
wagon to bring a load of lumber for the altar railing fer the new 
church. He got drunk and upset his load several times. It was 
raining and muddy and late and dark when John Clement, who 
lived north in the Lynden side road, heard him yelling for help. 
John went to see what was the trouble. Jim said in a little 
squeaky voice, “I got a load of lumber for the Troy meetin’ house, 
but I dent know where the meetin” house is.” So John sent him 
on his way, but his load was a mess. 


Bub Dick could mimic frogs as well as lynx, and he told Jim 
M - --- what they said about coming across the creek: “Wade in; 
knee deep; better go round.” ete.. which Jim thought pretty 
smart. One night later, he was drunk and going home he heard 
frogs. He shook his fist at the creek where the frogs were croak- 
ing and said, “Yuh ean blame that Bub Dick fer larnin yuh thet.” 

TROY UNITED CHURCH 

Troy, with Lynden, Mount Zion, Westover, Rockton, and 
Rock Chapel. formed the Beverly cireuit. The first minister was 
the Rev. Stoney, who preached in Hugh Mulholland’s house in 
1835. The log house was on the northeast corner of Lot 9, Con- 
cession 2, in a little hollow surrounded by an orchard. When 
ehureh was held, large blocks of wood were brought in and pine 
boards were laid across for seats. Sermons lasted from two to 
three hours. They met in this way for nine years. when a frame 
building was put up in the present cemetery and used for twenty- 
nine years. Afterwards it was sold to Robert Clement for $500.00. 
Tt still stands on the farm of Adrian Smith, near the village. The 
corner stone for a new church was laid by Bishop Richardson on 
June Ist, 1873. The new church was forty by sixty-five feet. made 
of white and red brick. The brick for the front of the church was 
procured from Brantford and the rest from the Troy brick yard. 
run by Samuel Wood, for six dollars a thousand. Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Mellish, of Brantford, were contractor and architect. The 
stained glass for the windows was very carefully brought from 
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London. The large round window in the front of the church was 
broken in a storm and had to be replaced. Herbert Lawrason can 
remember when the church was being built, as he was going to 
school at the time. When the men were eating their lunch at noon, 
he and some others plastered some of the upper northeast corner. 
It was dedicated January the 18th, 1874, and was named “Mount 
Carmel Church”. There was no choir in the first church, but 
congregational singing was led by the presentor, Emerson Roelof- 
son. When the new church was built, an organ was purchased 
and for many years the choir and organist sat in the gallery. The 
minister sat on the circular couch (now in the basement) in the 
alcove and the pulpit stood before them. Then the choir moved 
down to the northwest corner. Later the choir moved to the 
alcove with the organ, which at the time was replaced by a pump- 
organ, the old one going to the Sunday School room, and a plat- 
form was built out in front for the minister. When a piano was 
bought for Sunday School, William Ironside took the case of the 
old organ and made a cabinet to hold a few of the relics of the 


old days. 
November 21st, 1933 saw the Diamond Jubilee of the present 
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church building. Several mementos of the early church were 
shown at the services. These included photographs of former of- 
ficial boards, the head-boards of the original church, inscribed 
“E. M. Chapel, A.D., 1844”, a collection plate said to be seventy- 
five years old, and the original communion set used by the foun- 
ders of the church. These are still in the cabinet. The square 
benches in the basement are relics of the old church. The walls 
were white plaster marked off in large bricks by red lines. The 
seats were quite straight with curved armrest painted pink, trim- 
med with light brown. The church was redecorated in 1908. 
These seats, were sold at three dollars each to members; the 
walls were painted green and cream, new pews, pulpit, bench, 
choir seats and clock were purchased. In 1934, it was redecorated 
rose-beige with touches of royal blue. The clock in the basement 
hung on the railing of the gallery, so the speaker could see it but 
the congregation could not. 


The pioneers took their communion services very seriously. 
The quarterly meetings lasted from Friday evening until Sunday 
afternoon. All must drink communion wine from a large china 
bowl held in the hands of the minister, who allowed only one sip 
each. Later communion wine was served in two silver goblets 
while people knelt at the altar rail, each taking a sip. At present 
we have individual glass cups. The sons of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hay presented a silver baptismal chalice inscribed: ‘Presented 
to Troy United Church, in loving memory of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hay, 1886 - 1937.” 


Camp meetings were held on the Lime Kiln Road, north of 
the stone quarry, about opposite the house in this road. They 
were held in June for two weeks. There was a large building — 
more roof than building — with a semi-circle of small houses 
around it, in which people slept. Devout church members were 
called together by blowing of a great tin horn, which was later 
replaced by a large dinner bell, which was long used as such at 
the home of James Humphrey and may be seen yet at Bruce Hum- 
phrey’s home. Melissa Smith (married J. G. Clement) would be 
overcome by religious fervor and had to be carried home, as she 
lived in the village. 


On November Ist, 1936, the church entered upon a two week 
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period of centennial celebration. Special music was provided by 
the church choir, which was assisted by the choir of Wesley 
United Church, Galt, under the direction of Wellington Roelofson, 
who was the first child baptised in the present church. The first 
preacher of which we have record was Rev. Stoney, who preached 
in Hugh Mulholland’s house in 1835; Emerson Bristol, presiding 
elder. Rev. W. G. Brown, 1873, and Rev. R. Green, 1875, were 
the first preachers in the new church. 


The Epworth League was organized in 1896 under the leader- 
ship of Rev. J. M. Wright. Of more recent years the young people 
have been encouraged under such leaders as Laura Sager, Rev. G. 
C. Harris, David Whytock, Edward Milroy, Mrs. (Rev.) M. T. 
Walker and Rey. Harold Steed. 


We have no record when the Sunday School was organized. 
Faithful leaders are carrying on and continually doing good work. 


TROY SCHOOL 
The school is next to the church. However, the first school 
was north in the side road about where Highway No. 5 crosses it. 
The school was built of logs in 1824 and was the third school- 
house built in Beverly. The first teacher was Mrs. Cline and the 
second was James Deary. 


The second school was built where the present one is now 
and had a half height partition between junior and senior parts. 
Miss Harriet Ironside (Mrs. George Robb) had the juniors and 
Mr. Davey Reed the seniors. Mr. Reed later moved to St. George 
and went into the undertaking business. Miss Maggie Clark was 
another junior teacher. One day Jennie Mathers was very unruly, 
looking over the partition, ete., Miss Ironside finally called Mr. 
Reed to punish her. She ran home and he chased her all the way. 


The third school was built by Sam Neff and James Lawrason 
in 1878. 


Pupils from Troy log school would go by bobsleigh to Weir 
log school for spelling bees. 

Mr. Holcomb, in his Sheffield letter to John A. Cornell in 
“Pioneers of Beverly”, says: ““We had debating societies and when 


Mr. McRoberts and I believe, Peter Wood of Troy with their fol- 
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lowers met Sheffield eloquence, we had a good time.” 


Mr. Neawasser taught here before Mr. Hay. He was a big, 
strong man and very cross. having a fight with the boys nearly 
every day. He was trimming up little William Ironside, who had 
just started to school when his sister, Rachel (now Mrs. Shaver), 
stepped inte him and made him stop. Mr. Neawasser had a spel- 
ling class up in front of him and asked two pupils to spell a cer- 
tain word. They failed and he told Tryphena Misener she could 
spell it. She said she couldn't. He made her try and because she 
spelled incorrectly he hit her a crack along the side of the head, 
knocking her and two pupils who were standing next to her to 
the floor. It was weeks before her hearing was right. Mr. Nea- 
wasser was a teacher of the old order, when it was thought know- 
ledge must be pounded into thick skulls. He had a wonderful 
wife, however, a Gunby before her marriage. 


Mr. Hay had different methods: a kindly, firm gentleman, 
he lived for some time with his mother but shortly after her death 
he married Jessie MacLean of Morriston. They had four sons, 
John, Milton, Gordon and William. He was very strict with his 
ewn children, but was considered a just man. Mrs. Hay had a 
fever once which caused her to lose ail her hair, even her eye- 
brows and lashes. She always wore a wig of brown, beautifully 
wayed hair. She often asked the neighbourhood childrea to run 
errands fer her and usually gave them money or a cookie in pay 
but when the seamps began asking for it, she decided to scare 
them. Soe one day when she knew they thought she was out, she 
took off her wig. opened the window and looked out. That was 
enough; she had ne further trouble with them. Mr. Hays kept 
bees and when they swarmed the school children had a recess 
until they were hived. They were fine church people, always 
there helping with the salary. and on the official board. He also 
held the office of Justice of the Peace. 
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VALENS HISTORY 


GOSPEL HALL, VALENS 


VALENS STORE 

This was at one time both store and post office. Records 
are scant, but it is known that a William Cook kept store in 
1885, and several since then have served the public. The post 
office was held here until 1912, when it was moved to a farm 
home for one year. Then in 1913, rural mail commenced. 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 

A shop was at one time operated on land east of the store. 
This building was later moved to a location south of the store, 
and still remains there as a land mark of the past. 


VALENS GOSPEL HALL 

Assembly meetings were held to the Glory of Lord Jesus 
Christ in the Valens School. Then tent meetings were held on 
the site of the present hall. After the tent meetings the assembly 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Robson until the new 
hall was built in 1926. This assembly is a branch of the Galt 
Assembly. 


VALENS EARLY SETTLERS 
John Valens, his brother Robert, and sister Jane, were the 
first settlers coming in 1834. They were piloted through the big 
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Beverly swamp by Andrew McKnight, who also helped clear the 
first acre of land. Mr. Valens gave his name to the settlement 
called Valens Corners. 


By 1839, the population had increased to 29, with David 
Martin, John Cowie, Pentland, McDonald, Mitchell, Smith, Nim- 
mo, Rowan, coming alone or with families. Later came Wallace, 
Lapsley, Dickson, Cook, Cartwright, Hunter, Vallance, Tennant, 
Bickell, Fletcher, McPhail, Gilbert, Gray, and Harbottle. 


ROADS: 

The first road was the old Guelph Road about 1834. Crossing 
from the big swamp, it ran north of 97 to what was known as 
the Millar Line, and was never opened any further north. In 
1834, the Government sent out a James Kirkpatrick to survey 
the four north concessions. By this survey the concessions were 
about 6 chains and 40 links south of the previous survey. Also 
the lines betwen lots were changed. This caused much confusion 
as some lost part of their clearances, some lost buildings, some 
got poor land in place of good, and some the reverse. In the 
spring of 1839, three commissioners, Hon. John Wilson of Salt- 
fleet, John Chisholm, East Flamboro and Lewis Burswell of 
Brantford made a settlement and by it the jogs came in the con- 
cessions. The division lines between lots were set as far as 
possible to allow the settlers to hold their land as it was known 
when first settled. 


The whole settlement turned out to cut out the new road, 
chopping a good wide road. 


In order to avoid a long stretch of swamp south of the 
present Hunter farm the paved road was detoured north around 
the swamp. This road was known as Concession 9. In 1938 it 
became Highway 97. The first paving was ¥2 mile east from 
Valens store in 1938. Since then with increased travel, 97 is being 
widened, and many of the sharp curves were eliminated.. The 
sideroads were later cut, work being done by the settlers, first 
the road between Lots 24 and 25, and then crosswayed and made 
fit for travel. 


FENCES: 


Since pine was plentful, many pine stumps remained in the 
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ground after clearing. These were a protection to the settlers 
and a hindrance to cultivation. In the 70’s and 80’s stumping 
machines were introduced, the stumps were pulled out and ar- 
ranged in rows, forming fences of truly formidable proportions, 
which can still be seen in a few places. Pine rail fences erected 
over one hundred years ago still exist. 


BARN RAISING: 

As more land was cultivated and more crops needed, housing, 
larger barns needed to be built. The barn builders were special- 
ists at preparing the frames for these. On raising days many 
hands were needed to lift these heavy timbers into place. This 
was a neighbourhood task, as the men raised the building the 
women prepared the meal for the hungry. Many of these barns 
are still in use, bearing testimony to the work of the capable 
framers as they were called. Alas the framer’s art is being re- 
placed by modern plank and truss buildings. 


LIME KILNS: 

The northern part of the Township was noted for its lime 
stone; kilns were built of a hand stone, with axe grate set inside. 
On this grate the limiest stones were placed. Wood fires burned 
day and night for about 4 days, this softened the limestone, and 
from it came the lime used for plastering and masonary building 
purposes. It was necessary that lime be hauled home on a dry 
day, as dampness would slacken it, and make it unfit for building 
purposes. Kilns were on the Valens farms of Bickle, Fletcher, 
and Leslie farm on the 10th Concession. 


SAW MILLS: 
This district was heavily timbered, and between the two 
creeks, the stand was heavy, which made the clearing of land 


difficult. 


John Valens built the first saw mill on what is known now 
as Spencer Creek, and with in what is now called Spencer Creek 


Land. 


Saw Mills also operated on the Robson farm, the Tennant 
farm, also one on the gore line Lot 30, known as “Wheelers Mill”. 
These have all been torn down as they were all water powered. 
Some years later Herbert Wise operated a steam-powered mill in 
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the settlement. 


VALENS CONSERVATION AREA: 

Scheme No. 4, the Valens Conservation Area of the Spencer 
Creek was adopted in 1961. The dam is on the McNeilly property 
on the north-west corner of the junction of Highway 97 and the 
Valens Sideroad. This farm was purchased in 1962, and the Fer- 
guson farm in 1965. The dam was completed late in 1965, and 
water was impounded in the spring of 1966 to make the beginning 
of the 200-acre lake. 


In 1967 the area is to be opened to the public, with picnic 
and camp sites and a suitable beach for bathing. 


Wild ducks and geese have already settled on this lake and 
nested in the upper regions. A log house was moved from Lot 35, 
formerly the Taylor Cook farm, and now is an agricultural mus- 
eum on the site. 


VALENS SCHOOL SECTION 15 - BEVERLY: 

The first school in this community was built in 1842, on the 
south-east corner of Lot 23, on the 9th Concession, at that time 
the property of pioneer William Robson, and now owned by the 
Conservation Authorities. The settlers held bees, and got timbers 
which suited the purpose, and hauled them to the site chosen for 
the school. These timbers were hewn on two sides then raised. 


A man whose name was Thos. Gates was given $68.00 for the 
job of finishing it, and making it fit for use. The seats were 
planks around the walls. 

The first teacher was David Buchan. His salary was very 
small, and his intellect was not the best, but sufficient to teach 
the children of that time their primary lessons. He boarded 
around in the section at the homes of his pupils, a week, at each 
place, according to the number of pupils from each home. _ 

In 1854 a school section library was established and a fine 
selection of books were obtained. Wallace McDonald took charge 
of the books, arranging, numbering and labelling them; the 
books were exchanged on the evening of every full moon. 

In 1868 the stone school was built on Lot 25, south-west 
corner of the John Valens property. The foundation, owing to 
trouble with quicksand, was made of oak planks, laid one on top 
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of the other. The cost of the structure was $400.00. 


In September 1954 it was found the enrolment of the school 
was too great for one teacher. Another teacher was hired, Junior 
classes starting at 8:30 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. - Senior classes 
12:30 until 4:30. This did not prove satisfactory and on the night 
of January 31st, 1955 a meeting of the rate-payers was called, and 
voted in favour of a new school and in September the first sod 
was turned for a new two-roomed school. 


On March 15th, 1956, the new school was officially opened. 
The old school bell was removed from the belfry of the old 
school, where it had been in use for 87 years. On the grounds 
of the new brick school a Cairn was built and the bell installed 
as a memorial. In 1965 the Valens section joined the Beverly 
Township School Area, and children all have bus service. In 
1966 as a 1967 project the Women’s Institute placed flood lights 
at the Cairn at the school. 
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WESTOVER HISTORY 


WESTOVER BAPTIST CHURCH 


History tells us that explorer M. de la Salle met the Sul- 
pician fathers, Dollier de Crasson, and Brehant de Galinee in 
1669, one mile east of the village on the Nicol farm. An Indian 
burying ground lies on the farm owned by Lyle and Neil Shaver, 
many fine relics have been dug up on these farms. 


Westover was known as Donny Brook for many years. A man 
by the name of William Reid was the first settler, the farm 
deeded from the Crown, December 31, 1798. John Westover pur- 
chased the Reid farm in 1828 and was successful in getting a 
Post Office established in 1835. He erected a building to house 
the Post Office and tavern. 


At one time the village had two stores, both sold liquor and 
at least two taverns, a wagon shop, barrel maker, blacksmith shop, 
shoe maker, weaver, two saw mills and two grist mills. James 
Mills built the present store in 1876 and was in business well 
over 40 years. He sold out in 1912 to Fred Fearnley. At present, 
it is owned and operated by Mrs. Frank Atkinson. 


While many of the old families have moved away, a few are 
still at Westover. Lyle Shaver and Neil, his son, still operate the 
Shaver farm, this farm was settled by Jonathon Shaver about 
1830. This makes Neil’s family the sixth generation. Miller Mc- 
Donough and family are on the farm taken over by his grand- 
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father in 1834. Beverly Nicol still lives on the farm settled by 
his forefathers - 4th generation. Robert Patton living in the vil- 
lage is also the 4th generation at Westover. 


There used to be two Churches in Westover; one Methodist, 
built in 1844 and the Baptist in 1845. The Methodist Church has 
been closed for some years now and the building moved away. 
The Baptist Church still is going along well and is a good building 
and well kept up. The present minister is a young student whose 
name is Donald Misener. He is attending McMaster University. 


The Hall at Westover was built in 1865 as a wagon shop, 
and is tied in with the history of several lodges. In 1870, a Tem- 
perance Lodge was formed and met in the hall above the former 
Post Office. In 1891, the Patrons of Industry, a flourishing 
society of the time took over the building and renovated it. A 
Canadian Order of Oddfellows Lodge was organized in 1892 and 
together with the Society of Maccabus used it as a meeting place. 


The Oddfellows bought the building, later selling it to the 
Women’s Institute in the 1920’s for $275.00 Over the years, dif- 
ferent families have lived in rooms on the top floor. 


A HISTORY OF S.S. No. 11, BEVERLY - BETTER KNOWN AS 
WESTOVER PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The first school building in the Westover area was probably 
a log school. Sometime in the first part of the nineteenth century 
a school house made of hewn logs was built on a lot about 100 
yards south of the present school but on the other side of the 
road. Fifty or sixty years ago the foundation could still be seen 
and a water spring with some stone cribbing at this site was still 
used occasionally if the pump failed at the present school. 


These log schools were not only larger, but better lighted 
and provided other external conveniences than the screen of the 
surrounding woods. They were heated by huge box stoves and the 
wood was provided by the parents of the pupils as part of the 
cost of education. One can imagine the variety of cord-wood that 
was dumped off in the snow for the pupils to carry in. Sometimes 
when the supply got low a raid was made on the rail fences in the 
neighbourhood. The ventilation was very poor. The windows 
were sealed up in the fall and the double doors were kept closed 
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as much as possible. However, a good deal of fresh air got in 
through the cracks in the floor. Mr. Neil Shaver’s grandfather, 
who attended this school, told of crawling in under the floor to 
retrieve slate pencils that had found their way through the cracks. 
The teachers sometimes boarded around with the parents of the 
pupils, each family taking their turn at “Having the teacher”. 


This log school at Westover burned down about 1860, much 
to the joy of the pupils, but their enjoyment was short because 
the Baptist Church, which was about a quarter of a mile south, 
was used as a school until a new one could be built. A new lot 
was purchased, being the south half of the present lot and on it 
was erected a two-room frame building probably about 24 feet 
wide and 40 or 48 feet long. The boards outside were placed up 
and down with strips or bats nailed over the cracks. The win- 
dows could be both lifed from the bottom and let down from the 
top. In the 1880’s there were over 60 pupils attending this school. 


This frame school was used until 1893, when the lot was en- 
larged to the north and the present brick schoo] built on the new 
part. This was a well built school and needed little in the way 
of repairs. However, it was necessary to use only one room for 
about 30 years prior to 1952 when the second room was reopened 
for 4 or 5 years. 


In 1941, this school section became part of Beverly School 
Area No. 1 which included Kirkwall, Rockton, Hunter’s Corners, 
and Union A. This area functioned very well until 1961 when it 
was included in a Township School Area. During the latter part 
of this period it was found that some of these schools were either 
outdated or inadequate, so in 1958, it was decided by the Board 
at that time to build a central school and to transport the pupils 
by buses. A lot was purchased adjacent to Hunter’s Corners 
school yard and a modern brick eight-room school erected, which 
opened in September 1959. 


The brick school at Westover was closed. The desks, maps, 
and books were moved to the new school. The building was sold 
by tender for $1000.00 to a machinery manufacturer and is used 
for storage. 
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WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
CLYDE and SCOTT’S CORNERS INSTITUTE 


Forty-four years ago in July, a small group of farm women 
of the Ninth and Tenth Concessions of Beverly met at the home 
of the late Mrs. Stephen Moffatt. Over a friendly cup of tea, they 
discussed forming an Institute in this vicinity, and from this be- 
ginning our Clyde and Scott’s Corners Institute was organized. 


The Organization meeting was held at the homes of Mes- 
dames Robert and Alvin Woods on August 2nd, 1923. Mrs. A. 
George, District President and Mrs. McDonough, District Secre- 
tary at that time organized the first meeting with the following 
officers: President, Mrs. S. Moffatt; Ist Vice President, Mrs. E. 
Paddock; 2nd Vice President, Mrs. R. Woods; Secretary, Mrs. R. 
G. Bond; Treasurer, Mrs. Alvin Woods; District Director, Mrs. 
M. Nichol. 


Twenty ladies were present at our organization meeting. Our 
first meeting was held at the home of Miss Edna Bond and the 
first year our membership was increased to thirty members. 


We have celebrated our 10th, our 20th, and 25th Anniver- 
sary at Mrs. Alvin Wood’s home, where the organization meeting 
took place, and had Mrs. McDonough as our guest at each. 


Our Garden Party is our outstanding Community Activity. 
We entertain our neighbouring Institutes, hold our Annual At 
Home, when we invite families in both school sections. We help 
with the rent for Country Women’s Rest Rooms in Galt. We 
sponsor Girls Club work. The club leader taking charge of one 
of our summer meetings when the girls put on the programme and 
have a display of their work. 


We have contests for the school children, giving them flower 
seeds in the spring and holding a flower show for them and the 
W.I. members in the summer. The Institute gives prizes for 
general proficiency, art, social study, books, ete. 

Our convenors of standing committees keep us abreast of the 
times by having outside speakers on subjects such as “Laws per- 
taining to Women”, by doctors, nurses, on children’s diseases and 
general health including well balanced diets. 


Each member wrote the history of her farm and from this 
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we are compiling a Tweedsmuir History. 


During the Second World War, much was accomplished. 
Besides a lot of knitting and sewing, many quilts were made 
for the Red Cross. We supported the “Jam for Britain” project. 
Many overseas relief drives, both for money and clothing, Red 
Cross funds. We sent boxes and cigarettes to our boys in Armed 
Forces. Since the close of the war, we have sent food parcels to 
an Institute in Scotland. . 


In 1958, the 35th Anniversary was celebrated at the same 
home as the first meeting was held. Four or five Charter Mem- 
bers were present; Mrs. R. G. Bond, Mrs. Alvin Wood, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Watts, Mrs. Ed. Paddock. Mrs. Russell Wise was the guest 
speaker. The 4-H Club girls put on a demonstration. Mrs. Alle- 
mang’s Chorus gave several numbers. 


Our standing convenors have kept us alert of new ideas and 
manufacturers. A picnic is held each June for all mothers and 
pre-school age children of our two communities. Gifts are pre- 
sented to each pupil in the graduating class of our two schools. 
Baskets of fruit are taken to shut-ins at Christmas time. 


Ever conscious of our motto, “For Home and Country”, we 
have responded to requests for aid to many local organizations, 
and to all projects undertaken by the Provincial and Dominion 


Boards. 


In 1960, our Tweedsmuir History received honourable men- 
tion in the F.W.1I.0. Competition. Mrs. R. G. Bailey was a visitor 
to the A.C.W.W. Convention in Edinburgh. 

1961 - 1967 


During the past five years, the printing and selling of several 
hundred copies of our Tweedsmuir History “Annuals. of Clyde & 
Scott’s Corners 1820-1963” has been our greatest accomplishment. 
Much credit goes to Mrs. M. Shellard and Mrs. R. G. Bailey, and 
their committee. In June 1964, these two faithful members. were 
made “Life Members” in recognition of their faithful services in 
producing the individual History Book. 


Mrs. H. Allemang, being District President of North Went- 
worth W.I. brings us distinction in this, Centennial Year. 


Mrs. R. G. Bailey was present at the F.W.I.C. Conventions 
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in Vancouver, B.C., 1961 and at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 1964. In 
1965, she also attended the A.C.W.W. held in Dublin, Ireland. 


4-H Homemaking Clubs are sponsored and donations to 
worthy causes are given. 


Credit for a successful and energetic Women’s Institute goes 
to each and every member of our branch. 


COPETOWN WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

On November 3rd, 1921, the Copetown Branch of the North 
Wentworth Women’s Institute, had its birth when a group of 
ladies met at the home of Mrs. J. E. McDonald. The election 
which was by ballot resulted as follows: President, Mrs. Wm. 
Francis; Ist Vice President, Mrs. Jas. Black; 2nd Vice President, 
Mrs. Geo. Shaver; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harvey Templar; 
Pianist, Mrs. J. H. Bradley; Auditors, Mrs. Harry Hyland and 
Mrs. P. H. Lawson; District Director, Mrs. J. Echlin; Branch 
Directors, Mrs. A. Brennan, Mrs J. H. Bradley, Mrs. A. Hils, Mrs. 
J. Harris, Mrs. Tolman. 


During the initial year there was a paid membership of 30. 


In the spring of 1923, parcels of food and clothing were 
shipped north to aid the Haileybury Fire Victims. Similar work 
was done throughout the Second World War, and more recently 
for Manitoba Flood Relief. Regularly since the war, parcels of 
food have been sent to an adopted Society at Christ Church, 
England. 


During 1926-27, a Community Library was opened in the 
general store with the Women’s Institute giving staunch support 
and paying the librarian. Now since 1949, we have access to a 
Travelling Library, “Wentworth Co-op”, for which we pay $10.00 
per year with the books being changed quarterly. In April 1950, 
in the interests of the local Athletic Association, the ladies spon- 
sored a Turkey Banquet from which $50.00 was raised for the 
cause. 


In 1949, in the local Church, Copetown and Orkney Insti- 
tutes were joint hostesses for the District Convention. At the 
Hamilton Area Convention, October, 1950, we were most honour- 
ed to have Mrs. James Inksetter, one of our very loyal members 
made chairman for the ensuing year. 
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On the twenty-fifth birthday of the Society, the following 
charter members were presented with pins; Mrs. G. Hogarth, Mrs. 
F. R. Head, Mrs. R. Bonham, Mrs. J. Harris, Mrs. F. Harris and 
Mrs. E. Hyland. 


Our various community projects consist of assisting ball and 
hockey teams, Girl Guides, Lynden Community Park, and enter- 
ing a float in the Lynden 50th Anniversary Parade. Various bus 
trips have been enjoyed, the most interesting being the visit to the 


A.C.W.W. pageant at the Maple Leaf Gardens. 


We started afresh with the Tweedsmuir History in 1954. In 
1960, a citizenship award was established for Queen’s Rangers 
Public School to a graduating student. 


We have participated in all District conferences and District 
projects, such as Coronation Serap Book and essays in the schools, 
also all Provincial projects. We sponsor a 4-H Homemaking Club. 
A Hobby Show is held each year at a meeting, stressing cultural 
activities. 


KIRKWALL and VALENS WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

The history of the Kirkwall and Valens Women’s Institue 
goes back to the year 1909, seven years after the North Wentworth 
organization. 


The organization meeting was held in March at the home of 
Mrs. Wm. Riddell. Mrs. Jas McDonough of Westover called the 
meeting to order and Miss Yates of Toronto addressed the gather- 
ing and acted as Organizer. 


The Officers elected were: President, Mrs. John Lothian; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. John Valens, Mrs. Geo. Jamieson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Sadie B. Coburn. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments in the early years 
was the improvement of the Kirkwall Cemetery. A joint com- 
mittee representing the Women’s Institute and the Managing 
Board of the Church undertook this work and after a few years 
we had a cemetery admired by all. A Cairn built in 1933 marks 
the place on which the first church was built. 

Another early undertaking was that of supporting the Coun- 
try Women’s Rest Room in Galt. 

The interest taken in the two local schools, Kirkwall and 
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Valens was shown in our early attempt to bring a Music Instructor 
regularly to the schools. Music Festivals are held in the Town- 
ship. 

Our Branch also contributed to purchase a piano for Valens 


School and Kirkwall Sunday School. 


The community spirit was especially roused in the war years. 
By means of concerts, canvasses and social gatherings we were able 
to contribute generously to the Red Cross in money and goods. 
We placed Memorial Tablets in the Church after both wars. 


For several years we paid the expenses of girls attending the 


O.A.C. Conference. 


We have had demonstrations by a branch nurse on first aid, 
home nursing, symptoms and treatment of contagious diseases. 


We have our Institute History almost completed which in- 
cludes pictures of first officers, Institute gatherings as far back 
as 1913, old landmarks now removed, views of roads familiar 
to all members. 


We have had our District Convenor in Historical Research 
address us fairly often and she encourages us in the collection 
of antiques. 


The highlight during this period was our Golden Anniversary 
on May 4th, 1959. A very delightful speaker was Padre W. A. 
Young of O.A.C. There were five Charter Members present. On 
behalf of the District, Mrs. Russell Wise presented our Branch 
with a beautiful brief case for the use of Institute Secretaries. 
Rev. John Lothian of Toronto, son of the first President, was 
present and added his congratulations on this occasion. 


1966 - 1967 
Presigeatte es otro eee ie Mrs. Wm. Hinrichs 
Ne EELS 1 AGRE, re nse AE ee OY Pe Mrs. G. Moore 


Our Centennial project was planned and completed in No- 
vember of Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-Six, we had floodlights 
installed; one on the Cairn at Kirkwall, and one on the bell at 
Valens School. Our Branch had the honour of having Miss 
Caroline MacDonald from Valens chosen as Beverly Queen for 


1966. 
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LYNDEN WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

The Women’s Institute in Lynden was organized about 1902- 
1903. 

Mrs. A. H. Robbins, wife of the local baker had been a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Institute in Guelph and when she came to live 
in Lynden, was instrumental in having an Institute formed here. 

We have no record of the accomplishments of this early 
Institute other than they raised money to build our first side- 
walks. A sum of $500.00 was raised by giving a series of plays. 

This Institute was disbanded and not re-organized until May, 
1925. 

Since then it has become an active organization with a mem- 
bership varying from 40 to 50 members. 

The Women’s Institute has taken a vital interest in the school 
children and shown their support by sponsoring contests and 
donating prizes. 

In 1947, they gave a generous donation towards the building 
of a tennis court. 

During the war years, the members gave their time and tal- 
ents most generously. 

In addition to this, our Institute sent boxes at Easter and 
Christmas to our boys and girls in the services. They also pur- 
chased three bonds. The money they had at the close of the war 
was turned over to the committee on the “Welcome Home Ban- 
quet.” 

In 1949, our Institute became a member of the Wentworth 
County Library. 

Our main project for the coming year is to arrange a scholar- 
ship fund for the Lynden Public School. 

In 1960, a long cherished dream was realized when a Mem- 
orial Window was installed in the new Lynden United Church to 
honour the men and women who served in the Armed Forces 
during the Second World War. In 1961, we were hosts to the 
North Wentworth District Annual held in May. 

We are very proud of our Tweedsmuir History. 

We have held short courses in millinery, and ‘needlecraft, 
and had demonstrations on Christmas decorations and painting 
Easter eggs, by a Ukranian Canadian, 
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Members of 4-H Homemaking Club have presented skits and 
demonstrations pertaining to club units, at Branch meetings. 

Following the closing of the Lynden Continuation School, it 
was agreed to give awards to pupils of the Lynden Unit or Beverly 
Township Area School in place of the Scholarship formerly a- 
warded to a student of L.C.S. 

Resolutions concentrating on reckless driving on Village 
Streets and County Roads have been prepared and presented, also 
concerning the failure of motorists to observe the stop signs at 
the intersection of the Lynden Road and the Second Concession 
and the Lynden Road and Highway No. 99. As a result of these 
resolutions, members of the Traffic Safety Division of the O.P.P. 
met with a committee of our Executive and also addressed one of 
our meetings and presented a film on Defensive Driving. 

A set of books from the Canadian Centennial Library is 
being purchased for presentation to Lynden Unit of Beverly 
School Area. 

Our Branch continues to sponsor the 4-H Homemaking Club 
in our district. 

ORKNEY WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

The Orkney Branch of the Women’s Institute, was organized 
in February 1908, by Mrs. James McDonough, with Mrs. A. P. 
Thompson, President, and Mrs. David Thompson, Secretary. From 
a small beginning, the Branch grew until in 1922 it boasted sixty- 
six members. Indeed, it became so large that the group from the 
south decided to break away and form the Copetown Branch. 
In 1938, a fire in the home of our secretary destroyed our early 
records, so we depend upon the forethought of Miss Edith Ferris, 
who has established certain historical facts. We claim Miss Ferris 
as an active member since her family moved to Orkney in 1908. 

On May 28th, 1913, the District Annual was held at Orkney 
Hall. This was the first District Annual at which Provincial Con- 
vention was mentioned. 

In September, 1958, we celebrated our 50th Anniversary. 
Mrs. Ted Bishop, grand-daughter of the first President, read the 
history of the past fifty years and a very enjoyable programme 
followed with each Institute in the district represented as well as 
the Districts of North and South Wentworth. 
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When Beverly Central School was built in 1959, Orkney Insti- 
tute immediately set up a Citizenship Award and in 1960, Miss 
Carole Dyment was the recipient. 

Due to a fatality, after numerous accidents at a dangerous 
intersection, we were instrumental in having red flasher lights 
installed on the stop signs and signs posted indicating children 
crossing. 

During the last few years, the membership in the Girls’ 4-H 
Club has grown so rapidly that we now sponsor two clubs. 

We are concentrating on our Tweedsmuir History book and 
had a group membership picture taken by a photographer. 

A project undertaken this year is a Centennial quilt with 
name inscribed. 


An open meeting with husbands and friends was held in the 
Oddfellow’s Hall (formerly Orkney School) when a speaker and 
a display of family antiques were featured. 

Plans are underway for a reunion of former residents, the 
third weekend in July, climaxed with an Interfaith Church Ser- 
vice at the local Church of the Nazarene with the Pastor Rev. 
Weldon Bull in charge. 

All in all, we feel the key-note for our success is co-operation 
and with the motto, “For Home and Country”, ever before us, we 


are proud to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World. 


ROCKTON WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

In the year 1902, the Rockton Women’s Institute was or- 
ganized. The record of this organization meeting, along with 
those of the next five years, have been lost. In 1907, the W. I. had 
29 members with Mrs. E. N. Cornell as president and Miss Bessie 
Thompson as secretary. During 1918-19, the all-time high mem- 
bership was 67. 

From 1907 until the First World War, the W. I. theme 
centred around the home, exchanging recipes, practical demon- 
strations in nursing and sewing, studying the value and prepara- 
tion of foods along with useful hints on home-making. 

The summer highlight of each year, in June — “Lilac Time”, 
was the invitation to picnic at Rushdale Farm, the home of Robert 
Kirkland Kernighan, better know to Canadian readers as “The 
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Khan”, one of Ontario’s own poets. Mrs. Andrew Kernighan, his) 
mother, was a most gracious and hospitable hostess. 


The “At Home”, held each winter in one of the member’s 
homes was an outstanding social event, when the members and 
their families attended, numbering well over a hundred. 


In these latter years, our Institute has broadened from the 
home and local community to the world at large. 


We are answering appeals from the children of war-torn 
Europe, the Manitoba Flood Relief, the March of Dimes, the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Red Cross, Cancer Fund, Children’s 
Aid Society, our own District Scholarship Fund, and many other 
worthy causes. 

Locally as an Institue, we are interested in our hockey and 
baseball teams, and have sponsored banquets in their honour. We: 
have carried out school projects in arts, essays, and social studies 
with the guidance of our teachers. We sponsor social evenings, 
community concerts, dramas, card parties, and films from the 
Federation of Agriculture 


On several occasions we have catered to dinners for the’ 
Rockton Fair Board on Fair days. 

In 1944, we assisted with other organizations in the purchase 
of a piano for the Township Hall. In 1948, an Institute in Eng- 
land at Swindon, Wilts, was adopted. Since then several flood 
and clothing parcels have been sent to them. In 1949, we joined 
the Wentworth Co-Operative Library. 

As the Township Hall has become more and more the social 
centre of our community, the Women’s Institute felt it necessary 
to add more equipment, so in 1949 we purchased an electric 
stove and twenty-five chairs. In 1950, with the permission and, 
financial assistance from the Township Council the kitchen was 
re-modelled. At the same time the sum of $100.00 was spent in 
adding dishes, silver, linen, a coffee maker and many other uten- 
sils to make it up to date. Later in the year, one dozen metal 
card tables were purchased. 

We, as citizens of Rockton and its immediate community, 
glow with pride when we say we live in the midst of the birth- 
place of the ‘““World’s Fair” which has been an annual event for 
one hundred and fourteen years. Down through the years we have 
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displayed in friendly competition with other Institutes, our home- 
crafts, our hobbies, our sewing and baking, and our flowers, while 
the men folk showed their thoroughbred horses, pedigreed cattle, 
purebred sheep and their bacon hogs. 

In 1950, we celebrated in Beverly Township of Wentworth 
County, a Centennial. With this thought in mind a special his- 
torical meeting took place in March in the Township Hall, which 
was built in 1850. The programme consisted of music, solos, 
readings, and a talk of bygone days by members representative 
of the pioneer families of our community, along with coloured 
slides of local events and scenery, shown by Dr. John G. Seaton. 


“FOR HOME AND COUNTRY” 

In 1951, the Tweedsmuir History Book was started and re- 
ceived honourable mention in the Provincial Competition. 

In 1952, the 50th Anniversary was celebrated in the Town- 
ship Hall, with Miss Anna P. Lewis, from the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, as guest speaker. 

The Rockton Women’s Institute since 1961 has enjoyed many 
fruitful years. The organization aided in the renovation of the 
Beverly Township Hall, particulary in the furnishing of the 
new kitchen. 

Each year a plaque and cup are presented to a graduating 
student at Beverly Central School. 

Not only was the Rockton Women’s Institute’s 60th Anniver- 
sary celebrated in Rockton, being held on June 19, 1962, but the 
North Wentworth Women’s Institute’s 60th Anniversary was also 
held in Rockton on August 8, 1961. 

Several picnics have been held at the Adelaide Hoodless 
Home. 

The Institute has studied our provinces, townships, and cities, 
learning much about our country and its history. 

Sponsoring youth groups, a library, a foster child help to 
round out a busy programme. 


SHEFFIELD WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


The Sheffield Branch of the W. I. was organized in February, 
1908, at the home of Mrs. Nelson Culham. Our first president 
was Mrs. Richard Martin. Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Firmin 
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Martin was elected to carry on after she resigned. Our first secre- 
tary-treasurer was Miss Violet Whetham. Ours has always been 
an active and progressive Institute. One is amazed at the number 
of papers and demonstrations given at those first meetings. 

During World War I and II, the Institute was very active 
raising funds to help Red Cross also knitting and sewing and 
sending parcels to our boys in uniform. 


The Institute was responsible for getting the sidewalk laid 
in Sheffield and helping to finance cost of same. It was always 
willing to help in any capacity where needed, taking its share in 
helping needy families, ete. 


The first monthly meeting was held on March 25th, 1908. 
For a number of years we helped finance cost of keeping the 
Cemetery in shape. Also we hold a Memorial Day each year at the 
Cemetery, usually the 2nd Sunday in September. 


First president was Mrs. Richard Martin; present one is 


Mrs. David Main. 


We sponsored the organizing of “The Girl Guides’. This is 
a very active group of young people under the leadership of 
“Captain Kit Humphrey” and is a thriving organization of which 
we can be justly proud. 


Community activities include a euchre to raise funds for 
Fire Victims; donated 12 heavy cut glass vases to South Water- 
loo Memorial Hospital; contributed annually a box of Christmas 
Gifts to Children’s Aid Society; assisted with expenses for Ear 
and eye examination and outfitted a child for school for the 
Blind ; repaired the tomb stone of the late John A. Cornell which 
was damaged by vandals; sponsored a birthday party with gifts 
for Eventide Home in Galt; Christmas Baskets sent to sick and 
shut-ins; presented each 4-H girl attaining Provincial Honours 
with an Institute Cup and Saucer; same also to each retiring 
W. I. President; Entertained a neighbouring Institute at our 
yearly Smorgasbord Luncheon; Presented Life Membership in 
1966; purchased 10 books of Ethel Chapman’s “From a Roadside 
Window”, and at present sponsor 3 4-H groups. (39 members) ; 
presented a programme at Wentworth Lodge. 


We had short courses on 143 Ibs. meat; hats; focus on 
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finishes; bindings; lamp shades; trix with a mix; sew to save 
dollars and make cents; never a dull meal; window dressing ;) 
leathercraft and rug making. 


We were instrumental with other area Institutes to have a’ 
stop light installed at Junction of Highways 8 and 97 and also 
improvement of Highway No. 8 from Rockton to Galt. 


» 


The Wentworth County Library is very much in use in the. 
village. 


Our Centennial project is to equip a kitchen for the Dr. 
Seaton Memorial Centre when it is completed. 


TROY WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


Organized in April 1947, Mrs. J. B. Robertson, Lynden 
was our Honourary President. President for 1947, Mrs. J. Sharp; 
Ist vice-president, Mrs. H. Dayman; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. R., 
Weatherston; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. O. Sager; Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. R. Smith; District Director, Mrs. Oscar An- 
derson; Home Economics, Mrs. W. Nesbitt; Agriculture and 
Canadian Industry, Mrs. B. Humphrey; Social Welfare, Mrs. 
H. Steed; Citizenship, Miss B. Robertson; Publicity, Mrs. H. 
Dayman; Historical Research, Mrs. E. Archer. 

Membership in 1947-48 was 72. Our present membership 
is 47. 

We feel this has been our greatest accomplishment and we 
shall strive to do better in our future years with the Women’s 
Institute. 

Troy Women’s Institute was only four years old when the 
last District History was written. The following ten years have 
shown a steady growth of a young society that stands for Home 
and Country in our community. 

Visits of the District representatives and the Wentworth 
County Agricultural representatives have been most helpful and 
inspirational. Many demonstrations of varying interests and travel- 
ogues given by members have been enjoyed. Qualified speakers 
spoke on subjects from interior decorating to dentistry. 

Progressive study of Wentworth County and Beverly Town- 
ship was part of our programme. We have participated in Dis- 
trict and Area projects and have contributed to many charitable 
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organizations. 


Prizes were presented to junior and senior pupils in Troy and 
Woodhill Schools. Members have taken children of the com- 
munity to the Galt Y.W.C.A. for swimming lessons during the 
summer vacations. A family night in July is enjoyed when the 
husbands and children are entertained. 


Our membership in 1961 was 39 and as of December 27, 
1966 is 30. During the five-year period it has been as high as 
44. Troy has become a community of fluctuating population 
which has attributed to our decrease in membership. 


Our meetings were held in various homes until the fall of 
1963. At the June 25, 1963 meeting held in the Troy United 
Church basement, a motion was made to write the Beverly Town- 
ship School Board that they were desiring to acquire the Troy 
School for a nominal fee. At the July 30, 1963 meeting held at 
Adelaide Hunter Hoodless Home, delegates were appointed to 
meet with the Beverly Area School Board to discuss cost and up- 
keep of the Troy School and property. On August 29, 1963, it was 
decided to send a letter to the Beverly Area School Board to ac- 
cept their offer, and legal expenses to purchase the Troy School. 
September 24, 1963, the Troy Women’s Institute held their first 
meeting in the Troy School, now known as the Troy Community 
Centre. 


Since that time, our activities have been aimed at maintaining 
the Hall as well as adding to its facilities. We have euchre parties 
every second Friday evening from November through to May, as 
well as dinners, cake walks, penny sales, auctions, and bake sales 
to fulfill our above ambitions. Since our membership is small it 
means that every member must give her all and we are happy to 
report that our members show complete co-operation. 


WESTOVER WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 

On Feb. 6th, 1903, a small group of women gathered at the 
home of Mrs. James Mills in Westover. 

Mrs. J. F. Thompson of Christie, first president of the newly 
organized W.I. District of North Wentworth, with Mrs. Dr. Shaver, 
had come to explain the principle and aims of Women’s Institutes, 
a non-partisian, non-sectarian community-embracing organization. 
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It was something big she brought them, more comfort in their 
homes, better health for their children, uplift for their com- 
munity, a warmth of kindliness in meeting, better homes in a bet- 


ter country, then as now. 


These ladies decided they wanted it. There would be achieve- 
ment through education, then as now. And so, the “March of 
Time” began for the Westover Branch of Women’s Institutes. 


The meetings were to be held the last Thursday of each 
month. Mrs. Morgan Shaver was elected the first president and 
Bella May Lindsay the first secretary. The ladies present that 
day were Mrs. Jas. Mills, Mrs. Morgan Shaver, Mrs. John Sander- 
son, Mrs. Rose Shaver, Mrs. George Lindsay, Mrs. John Lindsay, 
Mrs. Jas McDonough, Mrs. H. Jamieson. 


There were no printed programmes at first, the meetings 
were ardently supported. Hints for homemaking, meals, recipes, 
health, were the principal matters under discussion. 


In 1908, the District Annual was held in Westover at the 
home of Mrs. H. Jamieson, an afternoon and evening affair. Mrs. 
Jas. McDonough was one of the speakers and Westover provided 
the programme. Waterdown W.I. was the stronghold of W.I. 
interest in North Wentworth, and a large delegation came. 


In Aug. 1912, was started the most important and laudable 
projects of our W. I. — care of the two cemeteries. A concert was 
held to provide money to begin. A committee was appointed, two 
from each church, with one of the Institute members acting as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Agnes Lindsay, Mrs. Morley Shaver, Mrs. 
John Patton and Mrs. Chas Patton were the secretary-treasurers, 
and on them, the work rested. This was carried on for 31 years 
when the members of the Baptist Church asked that it be termin- 
ated. 

The years of the First Great War brought much knitting and 
sewing and sending of parcels. 

Travelling Libraries from the Department were enjoyed for 
years. Mrs. Erwin Jamieson was Librarian. 

The custom of having a Community At-Home was enjoyed 
from the beginning. It was held at first in one of the member’s 
homes. 
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We made good use of the Department’s help, having a two- 
week’s course in sewing, in millinery, in home nursing and first 


aid and in cooking. 


The Banquet for our Twenty-fifth Anniversary (1928) cli- 
maxed this course, over 200 friends present. 


About 1922 we bought the hall from the Order of Oddfellows. 


A few years later the members painted and murescoed the 
auditorium. A new roof, stove, stage curtains, dishes, silver and 
upstairs decoration have cost much money and time. 


We have tried to interest the children in District Projects. 
Temperance Posters, Community Histories, 50th Anniversary 
Posters, Citizenship, Essays, and Agricultural Scrap-books. We 
have also encouraged Public Speaking Competitions. 


We have always remembered the sick and shut-ins. 


Renovation of the hall was begun in 1948, a new floor put 
in and a dowstairs kitchen added. 


We have striven always to take our place creditably in Dist- 
rict and Area work, as befits one of the older Branches. 


We have tried to make our programs all-embracing to intel- 
ligently plan them, to keep ourselves aware of the world about us, 
to study for and to plan for our loved Home and also our loved 
Country. 


We are proud of our Institute Hall which was erected in 
1865 and purchased by us in 1922. Heavy wiring was installed 
and a vast improvement was made by putting stucco on the out- 
side in 1952. We took pleasure in having the Historical Work- 
shop for the district here. Mrs. R. C. Walker from St. George was 
our leader and has since been appointed custodian for the Area 
Tweedsmuir History. The Public School Children were enter- 
tained by our Branch following a Public Speaking Contest. At 
one of the meetings the 4-H Club Girls entertained us with a 
fashion show. 


In 1953, we celebrated our 50th Anniversary and our District 
President, Mrs. J. J. Enright was our guest speaker. Her topic 
was, “That Wonderful Programme of Canada Day at A.C.W.W. in 
Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto”, and Mrs. Russell Wise showed 
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pictures of her trip to Honolulu and Hawaii. 


The highlights of 1963 was the celebration of the 6oth An- 
niversary of the Branch. Mrs. Lyle Shaver, a member since 1918, 
cut the cake. Mrs. Miller McDonough, a member since 1916 was 
unable to attend. 


The W. I. Hall owned and maintained by the Branch keeps 
us busy raising funds for repairs, etc. In 1964, insulbrick was 
put on two sides and the interior painted. The hall was heated 
with oil stoves which was most unsatisfactory, so through the 
generosity of several people and the firm determination of the 
members, close to one thousand dollars was raised to install a 
furnace. We have many avid euchre players in the community, 
so we hold weekly parties. Our attendance has almost tripled, 
now that they can go home with warm feet. The teenagers enjoy 
the dances held in the hall. 


The Institute sponsor the 4-H Club. Mrs. Neil Shaver and 
Mrs. P. Christianson have been leaders. 

Great interest is shown each year in the Rockton Fair Display. 

The Adelaide Hoodless Homestead was visited and a donation 


of an antique chair was made to the furnishings. Other places 
visited were the Dundas Museum and Westfield Village. 
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ROCKTON FAIR HISTORY 


The World’s Fair at Rockton, so innocently named by Mrs. 
Andrew Kernighan at her supper table after the 1878 show, is still 
affectionately referred to, under this name in 1967. Although its 
official name was Beverly Agricultural Society, it was changed in 
1934 to North Wentworth Agricultural Society, sponsoring the 
Rockton World’s Fair, and another change occurred in 1966 at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society, when it was changed to Rock- 
ton Agricultural Society. The latter change was made in com- 
pliance with a request from the Provincial Fairs Association. It 
does live up to its name in that it is one of the largest one-day 
Fairs in Ontario, and it is possible that it may hold this title for 
the World. The Directors of the Fair startled one and all in 1896, 
by announcing that competition henceforth would be on a world- 
wide basis. As recently as 1964, ‘65, ‘66, entries have been received 
from other provinces, England, and United States of America. 
The second day of the Fair was added, previous to this, in 1892, 
to provide for receiving, judging, and arranging of exhibits in the 
Drill Hall. With the exception of a few short years, ribbons have 
been used to indicate prize winners, the first being a red ribbon, 
2nd, a blue; 3rd, a white; 4th, yellow and 5th a green ribbon. 


The early hand bill and pamphlet had developed into book 
form by 1889 and at present is a 100 page 6” x 9” Prize List Book. 
A special prize list was begun in 1874 and has increased in size 
ever since that time. The cover of the book may be white, red, 
blue, yellow or combinations of these, but it always has a global 
map with the words ““World’s Fair” printed across it, and “Rock- 
ton” underneath it. The book contains the names of the Officers, 
Directors, and Associate Directors, as well as listing the special 
attractions, prize lists, rules and regulations of the Fair and of 
the competition. It provides space for local merchants, industries, 
etc., to advertise. 


The first Prize List noted by Mr. David Bell, earlier in this 
book, included 31 classes, and this has steadily increased, in 1907 
to 381 classes, in 1912 to 434 classes, in 1950 to 767 classes and in 
1966 to 918 classes. Fair books have always included a picture 
of the President, and his written invitation to attend the Fair. 
He has been able to draw attention to highlights of the impending 
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Show. As noted by last year’s message that there would be a 
Discotheque Dance, and Go-Go Girls. This latter causing much 
talk, but despite that, the World’s Fair is still very definitely an 
agricultural show. In 1966, a Western Horse Show was introduced 


and proved most successful. 


The Drill Shed of which Mr. David Beil speaks was blown 
down in the fall of 1919. It had been in use for fifty years (1868). 
A committee composed of Messrs. W. Sager, W. J. Patterson, D. 
Dwyer, A Garrock, S. Moffat, M. MacDonald, J. K. Jones, and 
W. J. Burgess was appointed to erect a new building suitable for 
the exhibits. These were arranged around the walls, but as more 
classes were included and more entries received, it was necessary 
to put up tables and show cases down the centre of the Drill Hall. 
But still the cry for “more room” persisted, and in spite of the 
renovations, the Old Drill Hall became unsuitable for the display 
of Women’s Work. In 1961, a spacious new Farm and Home 
Exhibition Hall was built. This permitted a further renovation 
completely converting it to a “Cattle Barn” which sign now ap- 
pears above the main doors. Even with this, it is referred to as 
the old “Drill Shed.” In 1953, the office was re-located along the 
northern side of the Home and School Building and the small 
white building at the northern end of the Drill Shed no longer 
hears the crackle of money, but, instead the cackle of hens as this 
is now utilized as an addition to the poultry building. 


Youth has always had a place in the programme. Early 
Prize Lists contain classes for penmanship for school children, 
milking contests for ages up to 15 (contestants to furnish their 
own cow), wood sawing competitions, foot races, and tug-of-war, to 
mention only a few. And in later years, pony racing for boys and 
girls under 14 years of age, also floral arrangements made on the 
grounds, and contestants supplying own flowers and container. 


In 1925, a Junior Department was introduced by the County 
Junior Farmers and Women’s Institutes, and in later years has 
come under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. In 
1946, a School Fair was organized and held in conjunction with 
the Fair. Tents were provided for the School Fair, but this ac- 
commodation proved inadequate and in 1953 a new Home and 
School Building was erected. It is shared by the Junior Depart- 
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ment, School Fair, and since 1955 with the 4-H Clubs. 


The Home and School Building was officially opened on May 
26th, 1954, when County Clerk Mr. Allan Stewart cut the ribbon 
and along with the President of the Society, Mr. Wilbert Dunn led. 
some 200 people into the building to take part in the dedication 
ceremonies. 


The dirty thirties and the concentrated war activities of the 
early forties left their mark on the agricultural scene as on the 
rest of the Dominion. The second Tuesday and Wednesday of 
October had been the accepted Show days. However, in the midst 
of much controversy and wrath from some quarters, the Directors 
decided in 1935 to change to Thanksgiving week end. The gradual 
shift in the social-economic structure has caused dwindling crowds 
and the switch to Thanksgiving Day, which was gaining in popu- 
larity as a statutory holiday proved a great success. One such 
drastic change was enough and the admission fee which had in- 
ereased from 10c to 25ce in 1890 remained there until 1949, when 
it was increased to 35c and it gradually crept up to 75e in 1963. 


In 1895, three lady directors were appointed and this mem- 
bership steadily increased. On April 17th, 1944, a meeting of the 
lady directors of the Rockton Fair was held in the Township 
Hall for the purpose of organizing a Women’s Division of the Fair. 
(Similiar to the Provincial Women’s Division organized in 1937.) 
Mr. Osborne Sager conducted the election of officers as follows: 
Moved by Miss E. Henderson and seconded by Mrs. Wm. T. 
Thompson that Mrs. Jas. McDonough be President. 

Moved by Mrs. C. Jones and seconded by Mrs. A. Whetham that 
Mrs. M. Shellard be Vice-President. 

Moved by Mrs. E. Henderson and seconded by Mrs. A. Whetham 
that Mrs. A. McKnight be Secretary. 

Mrs. Jas. McDonough took the chair for the remainder of the 
meeting. 

In 1944 there were nineteen lady directors. 


Mrs. Jas. McDonough, President; Mrs. Murray Me Knight, 
Secretary; Mrs. Sidney C. VanSieckle; Mrs. Jas. Weather- 
ston; Mrs. George Jackson; Mrs. Laverne Harris; Mrs. Chas. 
Roung; Mrs. Wm. Sager; Mrs. Wm. A. Smith; Miss Elsie Hender- 
son; Mrs. Wm. T. Thompson; Mrs. Samuel Gowland; Mrs. Albert 
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Whetham; Mrs. Morris W. Shellard; Mrs. R. Gordon Jamieson ; 
Mrs. Miller McDonough; Mrs. Lorne Jamieson; Mrs. Carl Jones; 
Mrs. Daniel Wray. 

In 1964, the number increased to forty-four lady directors. 


When we step inside the Farm and Home Exhibition Hall, 
erected in 1961, and which required an extension in 1965, we 
view the exhibits of sewing, baking, hobbies. handicrafi, home- 
craft, art and the display of the Women’s Institute. [It is testimony 
to those women of the Township of Beverly who had a keen 
desire to display the best of the agricultural features of home life 
to the urban and rural public. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE WOMEN’S DIVISION 
1944-1945 - Mrs. Jas McDonough, 1946 - Mrs. Morris W. Shellard, 
1947 - Mrs. R. Gordon Jamieson, 1948 - Mrs. Wilbert Dunn, 1949 - 
Mrs. Laverne Harris, 1950 - Mrs. Erland Betzner, 195] - Mrs. 
Albert Whetham, 1952 - Mrs. Murray McKnight, 1953 - Mrs. Ross 
H. Edworthy, 1954 - Mrs. Osborne Sager, 1955 - Mrs. Lorne Jamie- 
son, 1956 - Mrs. Carl Jones, 1957 - Mrs. Clifford Morden, 1958 - 
Mrs. Henry Hamilton, 1959 - Mrs. Andrew S. McKnight, 1960 - 
Mrs. George Jones, 1961 - Mrs. Lorne Thompson, 1962 - Mrs. 
Osborne Sager, 1963 - Mrs. Roy L. Bonham, 1964 - Mrs. John 
Betzner, 1965 - Mrs. Ray Patterson, 1966 - Mrs. Wilbert Dunn, 
1967 - Miss Mary M. Henderson. 


SECRETARIES OF THE WOMEN’S DIVISION 
To 1946 - Mrs. M. McKnight, to 1952 - Mrs. Carl Jones, to 1953 - 
Mrs. Wm. Pullin, to 1955 - Mrs. M. W. Shellard, to 1957 - Mrs. 
Geo. Jones, to 1961 - Mrs. Wilbert Dunn, to present time, 1967 - 
Mrs. Fred Webster. 

The Township of Beverly Centennial in 1950, which had 
such an enthusiastic response from every part ef the Township, 
contributed much to the energy and enthusiasm of the Directors 
to make the Centennial Fair — October 11th and 13th, such an 
outstanding success and to obtain the coveted recognition of a 
Class B Fair as well. 

The following account has been taken from the Tweedsmuir 
History of the Rockton Women’s Institute: - 

Blessed with fine weather for the occasion, more than 16,000 
men, women and children crowded the World’s Fair Grounds to 
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help celebrate the one hundredth Anniversary of the Fair. The 
attendance was an all time high and the second highest attendance 
recorded in Ontario. Officials reported the greatest increase in 
the number of exhibitors and prize awards. 


Laverne Harris, President of the North Wentworth Agri- 
cultural Society, officially welcomed the visitors to the Fair. In 
his remarks he commended the endeavours and loyal support of 
former directors who had laid the foundation well and made it 
possible for the organization to attain the position of a Class B 
Fair. 


Many special events highlighted the programme for the day. 
Ontario Livestock Commissioner Mr. Wm. P. Watson, a native of 
Beverly Township, officially opened the Fair. Prior to his add- 
ress, he was presented with an Agricultural Service Diploma from 
the North Wentworth County for meritorious service to Agricul- 
ture in Ontario. The presentation was made by Mr. Allan Stewart, 
Clerk and Treasurer of Wentworth County and a past President 
of the Fair. In his address, Mr. Watson said in six months time, 
he would be twenty-five years in the service of the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture. Public servants such as himself, re- 
ceive more criticism than praise and it is events such as this that 
made his life of publie service worthwhile. Referring to the Fair’s 
one hundredth Anniversary, Mr. Watson extended congratulations 
on the accomplishment of becoming a Class B Fair. He paid high 
tribute to gallant men of fifty, seventy-five and one hundred 
years ago, who laid the foundation of the Rockton World’s Fair 
and laid it truly and well. Those men were imbued with the idea 
that it was advantageous to display Agricultural products. No 
one can estimate the contribution in Beverly Township. “This 
day”, Mr. Waston said, “is Thanksgiving Day”. He recalled that 
in Canada it dated back to 1621, the year after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It’s a day set aside to thank Almighty God for 
our benefits and bounties and we in Canada have a great deal 
to be thankful for. Canada to-day is a young and growing country 
in the world. Agriculture is still our most important industry, 
and Canadians are still the best fed people in the world. Mr. 
Watson concluded his address by reminding his hearers: Our way 
of life and our democratic Government is being challenged by 
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another form of Government, one which suppresses the rights 
of individuals. Leaders of that Government will do anything, 
even go to war to gain their ends. We here in Canada, if we be- 
lieve in our heritage have an obligation to preserve our way of 
life so that those coming here one hundred years from now will 
look back over the past century and pay tribute to the people of 
1952 to 2052. 


History was made as Clifford D. Graham, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario, unveiled a pylon to commemorate 
one hundred years of continuous service to agriculture by the 
North Wentworth Agricultural Society. He complimented the 
present officials and also recalled the deeds of the pioneers of 
the Society. Mr. Graham paid special tribute to the Society for 
making a place for the young folks. Their active participation 
instills confidence in the future and we do have to look to the 
future. 


Mr Graham declared it was an extreme pleasure for the 
Department of Agriculture to have a small part in the one hun- 
dredth Aniversary of the Rockton World’s Fair by donating funds 
for the erection of a memorial Pylon. The pylon will remember 
the years of service rendered by Township residents and it de- 
notes quality itself. May it be a remembrance of a job well done 
and serve as encouragement to the young people to do an even 
greater job. 


Mrs. Clifford Graham, wife of the Deputy Minister, also took 
part in the ceremonies. Formerly Alma Wise of Beverly Town- 
ship, she presented a twenty-five dollar cheque to Mrs. A. Wilmer, 
Cambridge Street, Galt, who was the winner of the Anniversary 
Cake Contest, a special feature sponsored by the Fair. The cake 
baked by Mrs. Wilmer was later auctioned off by the Wentworth 
Junior Farmers for twenty-five dollars. 


The pylon erected at the Rockton Fair Grounds is a fine 
piece of workmanship, made of cut stone with a bronze plaque 
mounted at the front on which is inscribed the name of the 
Society and the date it was presented by the Ontario Government. 
A special grant from the Government is available to agricultural 
societies to celebrate their One Hundredth Anniversary. 

The flag raising ceremony at the pylon was carried out by the 
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Beverly Branch of the Canadian Legion. The Georgetown Girls’ 
Pipe Band provided the music for this historic occasion. 


Every corner of the Fair Grounds was the scene of colorful 
activity. From the show ring where the prominent Ayrshire 
breed in the Championship Show for Western Ontario (an an- 
nual event) to the Exhibition Hall with its magnificent display 
of homecrafts and products of farm and garden. 


A special feature, creating much interest and attracting 
a great deal of attention, was the Women’s Institute Display of 
Antiques. Nine Institute Branches from North Wentworth entered 
the contest. Prizes were awarded as follows—lst Prize, Rockton ; 
2nd Prize, Kirkwall; 3rd Prize, Valens; 4th Prize, Orkney; 5th 
Prize, Clyde and Scott and Sheffield tied with the same number 
of points. 

As darkness fell, throngs of happy, tired people wended their 
way homeward. Traffic on the highway moved at a snail’s pace 
for miles in every direction from Rockton. 

The Centennial Celebrations of the World’s Fair, Rockton, 
Ontario, October 11th and 13th, 1952 were concluded. 


The Judges’ and Directors’ Dinner which was substituted in 
1877 for the evening banquet of earlier years is still a practice in 
to-day’s busy schedule of activities. This noon hour meal is 
served both days of the Fair in the same Township Hall that was 
used for the exhibits of the ladies’ work at that first Fair in 1853. 

Mr. Cornell’s book mentions the annual gala banquet being 
one of the highlights of the year, so too was the oyster supper 
usually held at the President’s home each year. It is not known 
when these were begun, but the last record we have of such a 
supper was in 1939, when Mr. Allen Stewart was President and 
it was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. Thompson. 

Since 1945, a Social Evening called “Ladies Night”, has been 
held in the early spring. It takes the form of a card party and 
programme, but no doubt will be remembered for the lunch — 
mouth-watering pies, topped with real whipped cream or ice 
cream. 

A social event of July 16th, 1965 was a banquet held at the 
Collins Hotel, Dundas, honouring the Past Presidents. Each one 
received an engraved plaque honouring his Presidency. Corsages 
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were presented to the sixteen Past Presidents of the Women’s 
Division. This is believed to be the first affair of its kind in 
the Province. 


The Agricultural Service Diploma has been presented an- 
nually since 1939. Our organization was one of the first to honour 
women, namely, Mrs. Osborne Sager in 1965 and Mrs. Fred Web- 
ster in 1967. 


Transportation and parking problems seem to be as constant 
as the weather. Just as in the early Fair Days, the horse and 
buggy was cause for organized confusion, so, to-day, the auto- 
mobile holds that questionable honour. In 1959, the Department 
of Highways re-routed traffic to by-pass the numerous villages 
along No. 8 Highway and whereas this did help the through traffic 
problem, it also snatched some of the precious parking lots for 
our Fair visitors. 


Entertainment at the Fair has always included a band — and 
in the first years, a platform of a wagon shop adjacent to the Fair 
was used as a bandstand. Other activities included square dancing, 
sulky pony races, chariot races and a midway, without which no 
Fair is quite complete. From the twenty’s to the sixty’s the mid- 
way has grown from one merry-go-round and one peanut vendor 
named “Frenchy” to the multi rides, games of chance, candied 
apples and hot dog stands. 


It was in 1921 that Mr. R. K. Kernighan gave his views re- 
garding an up-to-date race track which resulted in purchasing 
more land, and improving the track. Three rings are set up within 
the main track, two for horses and the third one for cattle — at 
the western end. 


One final touch to add to the enjoyment of the day is an 
announcer who has a good public announcing system at his dis- 
posal — One Mr. Tory Gregg who has appeared many times at 
Rockton Show seems to have that special quality, creating good 
audience participation and to use an expression of the day, “get 
the show on the road and keep it running.” 

It is realized that many residents of Beverly have made 
generous contributions of their time and energy toward the suc- 
cess of Rockton Fair and never became its president. Due to the 
increased number of names to be listed, it does not appear feasible 
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to continue the records included in the previous edition. The 
following are the names of the Presidents and Secretaries since 


1889: 


1890 - Morris Shellard, 1891 - G. H. Mulholland, 1892 - T. S. 
Henderson, 1893 - John Boyle, 1894 - Reuben Wedge, 1895 - W. 
R. Boyle, 1896 - John O’Connor, 1897 - Daniel Wray, 1898 - Den- 
nis Dwyer, 1899 - Archibald Fergusson, 1900 - James George, 
1901 - William McClure, 1902 - Stephen Nisbet, 1903 - James 
Nicholson, 1904 - John McQueen, 1905 - William Thompson, 
1906 - Joseph Betzner, 1907 - Thos. B. Armstrong, 1908 - Thos. 
MeNichol, 1909 - Wm. J. Burgess, 1910 - Anthony Garrock, 
1911 - Wm. Sager, 1912 - John Malcolm, 1913 - Robt A. Inksetter, 
1914 - Daniel Badger, 1915 - Wm. Cowie, 1916 - John Allen, 
1917 - George Harris, 1918 - Malcolm McDonald, 1919 - John K. 
Jones, 1920 - Edwin McKnight, 1921 - Nathan P. Sager, 1922 - 
Samuel Plastow, 1923 - Fred J. Dwyer, 1924 - Wilbur Sweet, 
1925 - George Howard, 1926 - Wm. T. Thompson, 1927 - Hon. 
F. C. Biggs, 1928 - Russell Ireland, 1929 - Firman P. Martin, 
1930-1931 - Wm. T. Gibson, 1932 - Blake Hunter, 1933 - Herbert 
George, 1934 - Wm. R. McQueen, 1935 - J. Stuart Hyde, 1936 - 
Geo. Weatherston, 1937 - Gordon Jamieson, 1938 - Charles Roung, 
1939 - Allen Stewart, 1940 - Harry Smith, 1941 - Albert E. Jones, 
1942 - Miller McDonough, 1943 - James B. Graham, 1944 - Os- 
borne Sager, 1945 - James Watson, 1946 - George Jones, 1947 - 
Albert Whetham, 1948 - Roy Coburn, 1949 - Murray McKnight, 
1950 - Erland Betzner, 1951 - Roy Bonham, 1952 - Laverne Harris, 
1953 - Ross Edworthy, 1954 - Wilbur Dunn, 1955 - James Patrick, 
1956 - Murray Hunter, 1957 - John McPhail, 1958 - John Betzner. 
1959 - Bruce Humphrey, 1960 - Arthur Edworthy, 1961 - Carl 
Jones, 1962 - Richard Hyde, 1963 - Thos. Ledster, 1964 - Lloyd 
Betzner, 1965 - Robert Hannah, 1966 - Ross B. Sager, 1967 - Ivan 
McPhail. 


SECRETARIES SINCE 1889 


David Bell to 1913, Wm. McDonald to 1925, Wm. P. Young to 
1933, Firman Martin to 1946, Wm. H. Pullin to 1955, Miller Me- 
Donough to 1963, Osborne Sager to present time 1967. 


Information obtained from Tweedsmuir History of Rockton 
Women’s Institute and Minutes of the Agricultural Society. 
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WAR VETERANS 
BEVERLY TOWNSHIP VETERANS 


The true spirit of their love of their country was never 
lacking and many were the brave soldiers who went to battle in 
the two great wars and some of the Boer War. Many, too, who 
paid the supreme sacrifice and to those we give honour and glory 
to their memory. Here are our Beverly fighting men — 


SCOTT’S CORNERS VETERANS 
Servicemen of 1914 - 1918 
John Bond, James Brown, James Watson, *Charles Haskell, Louis 
Haskell, John Lavender, *Bert Lavender, Charles Richard, J. 
Alvin Woods, Harvey Allemang, Harry Wells. 


Servicemen of Second World War 
Fred Reain, *Noel Foreman, James Foreman, Robert Foreman, 
John Foreman, Allan Foreman, Clifford Hall, James Hall, Lloyd 
Hall, Fred Hosoian, John Hoshoian, John Jansen, Peter Jansen, 
James Keachie, Leonard Parsons, William Smith, Clem St. Clair, 
John Henry Johns, Reginald Dearling, Walter Grimwood, Noel 
Cushing, Mrs. Margaret Green. 
* Killed in Action 

WESTOVER DISTRICT VETERANS 
World War I 
Parlon Shaver, Frank Burnell, David Cosgrove, Harry Chapple, 
Wm. Derby, Jas. B. Graham, Gordon Harper, George Smith, Ray 
Smith. 
World War II 
Arthur Cox, Bruce Gilmour, Edward Hinton, James Hoperaft, 
Gordon King, Cecil Locket, Hugh McCormick, *Glen McDonough, 
Kenneth McDonough, Edward Maas, Gordon Maas, Earl Martin, 
*Glen Morrison, Joseph Moxley, John Murdock, Ritchie Patter- 
son, Jack Prine, Clive Roberts, *Joseph Saltarski, Robert Shaver, 
Carson Sindall, William Sindall, *Ivan Teeple, Parlon Shaver, 
Frank Burnell, David Cosgrove, Harry Chapple, Wm. Derby, Jas. 
B. Graham, Gordon Harper, George Smith, Ray Smith. 
* Killed in Action 

LYNDEN VETERANS 

W orld War II 
*Leslie Blunt, *Gerald H. Drury, *Alex Koslof, *Frank Ginzorick, 


WAR VETERANS SOT 


*Teslie Mannen. 

Jack Allison, James Allison, John W. Bishop, James 
Brooks, Mark Brooks, George Cardy, Claude Copeman, Edward 
€ornell, Earl Davies, Dorothy Dayman, Dirk De Jong, Ernest 
De Jong, Sam De Jong, Milton Dilworth, Dunham, Donald Fair, 
Clifford Flewelling, Melrose Flewelling, Dr. E. Gamble, Gordon 
Green, Charlie Gryzochi, Joseph Guinn, Robert Henderson, Sefton 
Holden, M. Reid Hughes, George Hunt, Lawrence Hunt, Jean Hut- 
ton, John Hutton, Lavern James, George Kitchen, Margaret Kit- 
chen, Calvin Kivell, Evelyn Kivell, Garth Kivell, Lawrence Kivell, 
Owen Kivell, Robert Kivell, Thomas Kivell, Murray Krouse, 
Bruce Lampkin, Wm. Lomax, Edward Guinn, E. W. Mason, Helen 
McCormick, Albert Medlar, Russell Mulholland, Robert G. Rawle, 
Douglas Robertson, Wm. Rolfe, Felix Smalee, Earl VanSickle, 
David A. Watterworth, Thomas Wilson, Daniel Mannen, Andrew 
McCormick, Wm. McCoy, Victor Morris, Edward Pepper, Jules 
Renton, Harry Robinson, Gibson Rous, Irving Thompson, Jack 
Ward, Donald Weaver, Joseph Woszack. 

The Great World War — 1914 - 1918 
*Albert Tolan, Cecil Lightfoot, Roy Archer, Earland Roy Atkins, 
Edward Bacon, J. Herbert Bishop, William Copeman, Edward 
Covington, Ralph B. Crouse, George Dickens, Harold Dunham, 
James Kivell, Thomas Kivell, Perey Knibbs, Harold 5S. Knox, W. 
Charles McAdam, Sidney Wanton, Charles R. Wagnus, Fred 
Marsh, A. Parsons, Stanley Robbins, Cecil Ronald, Frederick 
Gaukel, Harman Hanes, Cecil Harman, Hugh R. Hughes, Allan 
G. Howard, John Jackson, Charlie James, Roy Johnston, Charles 
E. Jones, Clarence Jones, John C. Jones, George W. Rous, Gordon 
L. Rous, David Sanderson, Ernest Sigsworth, Lorenzo Tolmie, 
Charles Weaver, Louis E. Weir, Merton D. Weir, Arthur Wood- 
worth. 
* Kalled in Action 

CLYDE VETERANS 
Boer War — 1899 - 1901 
John Wilkinson, John Minchin. 
First World War 
Albert Brandon, Morley Elvin, Duncan Manson, Wm. Klulow, 
Stanley Belsh, John Beattie, *Frank Palmer, Hugh Bailey, Wm. 
Elvin, Matthew McPhatter, Wm. Turnbull, Mac. Cosgrove, Clif- 
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ford Winters, *Nelson Campbell, Wm. Common. 

Second World War 

Allen Holtzhauer, Joseph Hewer, Norman Hewitt, Lloyd Brown, 
Chas. Watson Jr., Geo. D. Bailey, Cliff Bricker, James Murphy, 
Wm. Robb, Archie Scott, John St. Clair, Gordon Hewer. 
Women’s Division — World War II 

Eunice Hewitt, Margaret (Peggy) Nairn. 

Korean War 

James Hewitt, Archie Scotts. 

2nd World War Veterans now living in Clyde Section 

William Podger, John Smith, George Clark, Harold Becker, A. H. 
(Bud) Boot, Frendy Graham Jr., Thomas D. Kennaway. 


COPETOWN VETERANS 


1914 - 1918 
Floyd Howell, Arthur Shaver. 
1939 - 1944 


Thomas Cumming. 


ROCKTON VETERANS 
Boer War 
Adam Hunter, Harry Vingoe, Charles Abel. 
First World War 
*George Edwards, Jas. Henderson, John McIntyre, Ciarence 
Smith, James Bicknell, Lavern Arnold, Harold Jackson, Thomas 
Pearcy, Vernon Wray, Ernest Crickmore, Roy Arnold, Gordon 
James, Harry Riddell, Fred Cross. 
Second World War 
*Donald Abel, Arthur Cox, Gordon Hannah, John Muma, Gilbert 
Plastow, Glen Purdy, Frank Riddell, Ross Smith, William Wood, 
Stephen Kalopos, Ernest Abel, John Denholm, Osborne Hunter, 
Raymond McKnight, Elmer Purdy, Lovell Purdy, Bruce Smith, 
Wilfred Thompson, James Wood, Mrs. George Miller, Daniel 
Butler, Elwood Edworthy, John Hunter, Hector McCormick, Cecil 
Patterson, Elmer Riddell, Gordon Smith, Robert Vingoe, Joseph 
Zoer. 


* Killed in Action 


TROY VETERANS 
Veteran of the Boer War 
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Charles Neff. 
The Honour Roll of the First Great War 


James Misener, killed in action 
Eugene Chambers, George Clark, William Dunn, Tony Gillette, 
Gordon Hay, Arthur Holbrook, Fred Humphrey, Sam James, John 
Johnson, Gordon McKay, Robert Misener, Robert Page, John B. 
Robertson, Frank Rolles, Lawrence Sager, Andrew Stewart, Errol 


Wait, Thomas Wilson, Ed. Wreaks. 


The Honour Roll of the Second Great War 
C. Cleland, killed in action 

B. Cardwell, W. Casey, W. K. Chambers, M. Costello, E. Dallow, 
N. J. Denholm, R. G. Dunn, H. Ferguson, J. R. Garland, W. 
Jackson, C. Johnson, G. Johnson, F. H. Knox, W. Lomax, A. Me- 
Cormack, H. McCormack, Helen McCormack, A. Meddlar, R. K. 
Misener, K. A. Mulholland, W. Mulholland, A. E. Nowell, D. 
Parks, H. Parks, E. L. Pepper, C. Prosser, L. C. Robinson, H. 
Shardlow, A. Wreaks, E. Wreaks, R. VanSickle. 


SHEFFIELD VETERANS 
Boer War 


Frederick Bruce. 


1914 - 1918 

Arthur Bruce, John Bryden, Frank Cronin, Frederick Cross, Don- 
ald Grow, Andrew D. Harvie, Arthur Hely, James Kelly, Harry 
Layman, Tom Ledster, Cecil Main, Cleveland Main, Herbert Cor- 
nell, Frank O’Bourne, Cecil Culham, Dr. John G. Seaton, Dean 
Scott, Stephen Sims, John Stacey, Elmer Thompson, Frederick 
Thompson, Leslie Whetham. 


1939 - 1945 

James Alexander, Ernest Anderson, Beech Baker, Merlyn Baker, 
Arthur E. Bruce, Harold Bruce, Ronald Bruce, C. Walsh Bryson, 
Glenford Cairns, Frederick Chamber, Kenneth Cooper, Paul Dow- 
ney, John K. Fraser, Archie W. Fraser, Ross E. Fraser, Edward 
Franks, Frederick Gooch, Edwin Gross, Robert Hamilton, An- 
drew H. Harvie, James G. Hood, William Hauser, Louis Conklin, 
Gordon Culham, Nelson Culham, William Culham, Harry D. 
Davidson, Paul R. Davidson, James Kelly Sr., James Kelly Jr., 
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Joseph Kelly, Leo Kelly, Frederick Knight, Harold Lichty, John 
Lloyd, Harvie Main, Walter Manel, John H. Martin, Sidney 
Mason, Elmer Miller, Elwood Miller William McCoy, Arthur Mc- 
Killigan, Madeline McKilligan, John McLean, Thomas Norman, 
Lloyd Parsons, John Jackson, Andrew Sloan, Leslie W. Smart, 
John W. Smiley, Alexander S. Smith, Edward B. Smith, Jean D. 
Smith, Leonard Smith, Ross W. Smith, Arthur Studiman, Frank 
Studiman, Mary Svab, Lorne Tutton, Mary Tutton,*George Val- 
lance, Andrew Westbrook, Ambrose Wichtacz, Harry Wichtacz, 
Stanley Williams, Harry Wilbee, Allan Williamson, John G. Wil- 
liamson, Harold Wright, Wilbur G. Wright, Ralph Clayton Her- 
ring, Claude Prosser, Kenneth Purdy, Franklin Max Purdy, Lloyd 
Robinson, James B. St. Clair, Harworth Hughes, Bertha Hughes, 
William C. Hesler, Earle Hamilton, Stanley Richards, Bruce 
Rivers, Richard Rivers, Louis Rederique, Elsie McKilligan. 


1952 - 1954 — Korean War 

Charles F. Bruce, Murray Heimbecker, Kenneth D. Greer, Reg- 
inald Allen Knight, Norman E. McCoy. 

* Killed in action 


KIRKWALL - VALENS VETERANS 

1914 - 1918 

Margaret Riddell, R.N., Dr. W. J. M. Marcy, Stanley Zimmer 
John Jamieson Stewie *Robert George Stewart, George Lapsley, 
William Thomas Turnbull, *David Spencer Lingham, Elvin 
Samuel Gilbert, *Stephen Duckhouse, David Livingston Pickett, 
Elmer Purmis Andrews, Joseph Clark, Arthur Clark, John Beat- 
tie, Solomon Lewis, Milton Gray Coburn, David Patterson, Wil- 
liam P. Watson, Marion B. Harvie, R.N., Sydney Durham, Nor- 
man R. Jamieson, William G. Derby, ligne Myers, Louis Savage, 
Wim. H. Me. L. Watson. 


1939 - 1945 

*Callum Coburn, George Coverdale, Bert Gilmour, Earle Hamil- 
ton, Kenneth Hamilton, Clifford Hood, James Keachie, John 
Lambier, James McQueen, June O’Connor, Richard Patterson, 
Sydney Pickard, Roman Proc, Walter Proc, Glen Purdy, Robert 
Savage, Ross Watson, Arthur Wilkinson, Charlie Zimmerman, 
Fred Zimmerman, Kenneth Pickard (Korean War). 

* Killed in action 
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CENTURY FARMS 
Beverly Township 

Bruce E. Betzner, R.R. 1, Copetown, Lot 28, Con. 2. 
Murray Bonham, R.R. 1, Copetown, Lots 31,32, Con. 1. 
Mrs. Geneva Butler, R.R. 1, Dundas, Lot 25, Con. 3. 
James Perey Harbottle, R.R. 6, Galt, Lot N.H.24, Con. 9. 
Thomas A. Head, R.R. 2, Copetown, Lot 27, Con. 1. 
Bruce C. Humphrey, R.R. 1, Troy, Lots 7, 8, Con. 4. 
A. Murray Hunter, R.R. 1, Waterdown, Lot 30, Con. 4. 
Robert James Inksetter, R.R. 1, Copetown, Lot 33, 34, 35, Con. 1. 
R. Gordon Jamieson, R.R. 1, Galt, Lots 14, 15, Con. 8. 
J. Kneale Jones, R.R. 1, Copetown, Lots SH. 32, 33, Con. 2. 
David Henry Main, Sheffield, Lot 8, Con. 6. 
Andrew B. McKnight, R.R. 1, Galt, Lot 24, Con. 6 
John A. McPhail, R.R. 3, Puslinch, Lot 30, Con. 9. 
Bruce Nisbet, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 16, Con. 3 
Winston Nisbet, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 15, Con. 3 
Morris W. Shellard, R.R. 6, Galt, Lot 1, Con. 8 
Lorne D. Shelly, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 11, Con. 3. 
Wray Smith, R.R. 1, Troy, Lots 9, 10, Con. 3. 
John J. Stewart, R.R. 1, Galt, Lot 23, Con. 7 
Don F. Thompson, R.R. 1, Copetown, Lot 24, Con. 2. 
Thomas M. Watson, R.R. 1, Galt, Lot 17, Con. 7. 
Russell H. Wise, R.R. 3, Puslinch, Lot 33, Con. N.H. 9. 
Mrs. Vivian L. Young, R.R. 2, Puslinch, Lot 2, Con. 10. 
Vernon Smith, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 7, Con. 3. 
Ross Patterson, R.R. 1, Galt, Lots 26, 27, Con. 7. 
Edith & William Hinrichs, R.R. 1, Galt, Lot 19, Con. 8. 
Mrs. Harry Fielding, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 31, Con. 3. 
Wm. Lennon, R.R. 3, Puslinch, Lots 30, 31, Con. 9. 
Neil Hunter, R.R. 3, Puslinch, Lot 29, Con. 9. 
Louis M. Wood, R.R. 1, Troy, Lot 3, Con. 2. 
James E. Clark, R.R. 1, Galt, Lot 18, Con. 8. 
Neil Shaver, R.R. 1, Millgrove, Lot 30, Con. 6. 
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1967 TOWNSHIP ENTERPRISES 


Cliff Densmore, Sheffield, Livestock Trucking 
Roland Desrochers, Rockton, Rockton Grocery 
Art James, Rockton, General Contractor 

Harry Fielding, Real Estate Broker 

Harry Roung and Jack Thompson, Beverly Fuels 
Albert Purdy, Rockton, Purdy’s Hardware 

Ivan Zimmerman, Saw Mill, Lot 29, Concession 4 
Wm. M. Crewson, Rockton, Cabinet Maker 

C. L. Harris Feeds and Supplies Limited, Copetown 
Phil Howell, Lynden, Electrician 

United Co-Operatives of Ontario, Lynden Branch 
Ralph Taylor, Lynden, Garage 

Russell Crickmore, Livestock Trucking 

Lloyd Williamson, Rockton, Garage 

Tanner’s Country Store, Rockton 

Public Library Branch, Rockton, Tanner’s Store 
Gordon Hume, Peter’s Corners, Garage 

Robert Head, Peter’s Corners, Garage 

Hubert Spilker, Diamond Collision 

Mrs. Greenaway, Peter’s Corners, Wendy’s Truck Stop 
Owen Kivell, Lynden, Kivell’s Service Station 

R. C. Thompson, Lynden, Exporter 

Ed Wehrstein, Lynden, Barber Shop 

Roy and Fred Holland, Lynden, Garage 

Fred Hardt, Lynden, Grocery Store 

Elgin Smith, Grading and Excavating 

L. Statton, Lynden, Statton’s Variety 

Geo. C. Stevenson, Lynden, Hardware 

W. L. Miller, Troy, Miller’s General Store 

Chas. O. Garner, Troy, Troy Lunch 

Don Norton, Lynden, Grocery Store 

Blair Meiler, Septic Tank 

Lorne Shelley, Electrician 

Melbourne Roung and Son Douglas, Beverly Building Supplies Limited 
Harold Crickmore, Mobile Feed Service 

Jan Vander Hout and Son, Greenhouse 

Jacob Folkes, Poplar Hill Poultry Farms Limited 
Lyle Leffler, Rockton, Herbalist 

S. G. Edworthy and Son, Lynden, Insurance 
Robert Dunn, Troy, Dunn’s Garage 

Wm. E. Gaukel, Troy, Repair Shop 

Joe Gould, Lynden, Ella Riva Farms Limited 
Leonard and Ralph Meiler, Trucking 

Frank J. Hanes, Circle “H’” Farm 

Whittier Bros. Sawmill, R.R. 1, Galt 


1967 ENTERPRISES 


Alvin and Richard Pigg, Al’s Electric 

Ernest Crickmore, Feed Dealer 

W. B. Black, Sod Supply 

Lorne Thompson, Bulk Milk Transport 

Imbercourt Equestrian Training Centre, N.P. Lot 1, Concession 9 
Mayfarm Nurseries, Lot 1, Concession 9, Gore 
Galaglades Golf Club, 3 miles East of Galt, Clyde Road 
G. D. Bailey, Peat Moss Supplies, Lot 1, Concession 9 
Mary’s Truck Stop, Highway No. 8, Between Rockton and Sheffield 
R. Leslie Donaldson, Sheffield, Antiques 

John Derby and Son Garage, Sheffield 

Cecil W. George and Son, General Store, Sheffield 
Donald Knight’s Garage, Sheffield 

Frank Ewald’s Highway Nurseries 

Albert Humphrey, Sheffield, Masonry 

Sheffield Cabinets, O. Volmers, R.R. 1, Galt 

Wilfred E. Wise, Sheffield, Septic Tank 

Gordon C. Willard, Sheffield, Electrician 

Peter Tjepkema, R.R. 1, Galt, Pete’s Garage 

Country Meat Packing, Frank Denouden, No. 8 Highway 
McInnis Restaurant, Rockton 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


F. S. Biggs 
Edward & Mae Bishop 


Ernie & Dorles Abel 
Mrs. Hannah Abel 


Mrs. John Aitkenhead (Betty) 
Mrs. H. M. Allemang 

Baden & Annie Anderson 
Mr. Ira Anderson & Annabell 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Angus 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Angus 
Eileen Archer 

James Earl Archer 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H. Archer 
Mrs. Frank Atkinson 
George & Anna Bailey 

Mr. & Mrs. H. (Bud) Bailey 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bailey 
Keith & Marie Bailey 

Mrs. R. G. Bailey 

Mrs. Stewart Barlow 

Mrs. Wm. Bate 

Mr. & Mrs. D. Beckman 

Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Beechy 
Elizabeth Beeforth 

Bruce & Winnie Betzner 
Murray & Helen Betzner 
Grant Betzner 

Harland Betzner 


Mr. & Mrs. James Blake 
Mrs. Roy L. Bonham 
Lorne H. Bowey 

Mr. & Mrs. A. W. Brandon 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Bridgeman 
Thomas & Lela Brooks 

Mr. & Mrs. James Brown 
Gordon & Kathryn Butler 
Alex & Joan Campbell 
Murray & Melba Cassan 
Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Chester 
Harry & Vera Clelland 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Coburn, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Coburn 
Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Collins 
Mr. & Mrs. Allan Connell 
Peter & Judy Crawford 
Wm. & Marion Crewson 
Ernest & Ethel Crickmore 
Harvey Crickmore 

Harold & Mona Crickmore 
Ronald James Crickmore 
Russell & Lois Crickmore 
Dr. & Mrs. C. G. Culham 
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Mr. & Mrs. Henry Culham 
Mr. & Mrs. John Dawson 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Decker 
Cliff & Isobel Densmore 


Mr. & Mrs. John H. Derby, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. John H. Derby Jr. 


Roland & Sylvia Desrochers 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Dick 
Mrs. J. J. Dillon 

Robert & Mary Dootittle 

R. Lestie & Mrs. Donaldson 
Jack & Katherine Drew 
Mrs. Stanley Dunham 
Robert & Louie Dunn 

Mr. & Mrs. Wilbert Dunn 
Russell Dyment 

Carole Dyment 

Richard Dyment 

Mrs. Geo. Echlin (Edith B.) 
Arthur & Jean Edwards 
Arthur & Mary Edworthy 
Mrs. Ralph Edworthy (Hazel) 
Stan & Clara Edworthy 
Ernest & Alice Ellis 

Frank & Gladys Ewa'd 

Wm. & Dorothy Farmer 
Harry & Fay Fielding 

Roy & Mary Flegg 

Mr. & Mrs. John Foreman 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald Fraser 
Ray Fraser 

Sanford & Marion Garland 
Charles & Blanche Garner 
Wm. & Florence Gaukel 
Cecil & Hazel George 

Elgin & Evelyn George 

Mrs. T. Wm. Gibson 

Earl & Georgie Gillespie 

Mr. & Mrs. Bert Gilmour, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Bert Gilmour, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Ken Gilmour 
Miss Pat Gilmour 

Roy & Elsie Marie Gowland 
Mr. & Mrs. Frendy Graham 


James B. & M. Deane Graham 


Robert & Wendy Greenaway 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Grimwood 
Mr. & Mrs. Park Grummett 
Rev. & Mrs. Eric Grundy 
Frank & Jean Hanes 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Hannah 


Mr. & Mrs. James Percy Harbottle 


Orm & Bertha Harper 
Norman Harris 

Harold & Donna Harrington 
Mrs. Fraser Harris 

Mrs. Cameron Henderson 
Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Hewer 


Edith & William Hinrichs 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Hobson 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Hobson 

Mr. & Mrs. Stephan Holl 
Kenneth & Marion Hood 
Mrs. S. Hood 

Jim & Eileen Hopcraft 
Herbert Houser 

Henry & Gloria Howard 

Mr. & Mrs. John Howell 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Hiusser 
Albert & Kit Humphrey 
Jack & Wilma Hunt 

Jim & Lois Hunt 

Mr. & Mrs. Blake Hunter 
George & Merne Hunter 
Ken & Phyllis Hunter 
Murray & Margaret Hunter 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Hunter 
Mrs. W. Hunter 

Wm. & Erma Ireland 
Melvin T. Jaggard 

Art & Carolyn James 

Carl & Myrna James 

Mr. & Mrs. Lorne Jamieson 
Mr. & Mrs. Neil Jamieson 
Mr. & Mrs. R. G. Jamieson 
Mr. & Mrs. Char'es Johnston 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Johnston 
Carl & Anna Jcnes 

Ross C. Jones 

John B. Jones 

Judith Ann Jones 

Mr. & Mrs. George Jones 
Kneale & Dorothy Jones 
Arthur E. (Ted) Jones 
Richard K. Jones 

Brian & Frances Kanmacher 
Irving & Ruth Keenlyside 
Donald & Mary Knight 
Claus B. Koch 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis Kreager 
Olver & Mary Lambke 

Dr. E. R. & Leona Langs 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Ledster 
Lyle & Nina Leffler 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell Liphard 
Miss Gladys Lyons 

Mrs. W. D. Mack 

Tom & Ella Mackav 

Mr. & Mrs. David Main 
Howard & Joan Main 

Oscar & Christina Main 
Mr. & Mrs. Ken Manning 
Mrs. Glen Marcy 

Bob & Pat Marshall 

F. W. May 

Mr. & Mrs. Chas. McCormick 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Norman McCoy 

Donald & Kathryne McDonald 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman McDonald 
Mr. & Mrs. Miller McDonough 
Murray & Marie McDonough 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce McGeachy 
Mrs. Evelyn McInnis 

Mr. & Mrs. A. B. McKnight 
Mr. & Mrs. A. S. McKnight 
Murray & Agnes McKnight 
Keith & Shirley McKnight 
Mrs. Thos. McKnight 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry McNeilly 
Mr. & Mrs. John McPhail 
Ivan & Ruth McPhail 

Neil MacPherson 

Leonard & Jessie Meiler 

Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Melanbacher 
Mr. & Mrs. George Metzger 
Rev. & Mrs. Grant Mieklejohn 
George & Dorothy Miller 
Wilbert & Isabella Miller 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Moore 
Mrs. Maud Moore 

Mrs. Nettie Moore 

Clifford & Blanche Morden 
Leo & Jane Morley 

Stanley & Louise Mullins 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray Munson 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce Murray 
Winston & Jessie Nisbet 
Bruce & Joyce Nisbet 

Don & Betty Norton 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo Osmond & Roger 
Leo. E. Ottman 

Rev. & Mrs. W. K. Palmer 
Mrs. Robert Parker 

Mrs. Andrew Patrick 

Mrs. Elgin Patrick 

James & Mae Patrick 
Bertram & Doris Patterson 
Mr. & Mrs. Cecil Patterson 
Ray & Margaret Patterson 
Miss Sara Patterson 

Doris M. Patton 

Mrs. Elwood Patton 

Muriel L. Patton 

Robert L. Patton 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Pausi 

Charles & Mary Phelps 
Edward Phelps 

Hubert & Jean Phillipo 

Neil & Lorraine Plummer 
Reg. & Rita Prosser 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Pullin 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Pullin 
Lew & Jean Purdy 

Albert & Gladys Purdy 


Ken & Lillian Purdy 

Max & Dorothy Purdy 
Mrs. Caspar Ramey (Mamie) 
Clarence Ramey 

Clifford & Kathryn Ramey 
John K. Rappolt 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred E. Reain 
Douglas & Marion Reeve 
Mr. & Mrs. John Reidl 
Bruce & Dora Riddell 
Frank & Rhea Riddell 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Riddell 
George & Carla Rinas 

Lila G. Robb 

Richard & Marjorie Roberts 
Gerald F. Robinson 

John & Greta Robinson 

Mr. & Mrs. Cecil Robson 
Mr. John O. Robson 

Ted E. Rokowski 

Mrs. Chas. Roung (Mamie) 
Harry & Joyce Roung 
Mel. & Ruth Roung & Melanie 
Douglas Roung 

Richard & Beverly Roung 
Cts. Jonathan Roung, R.C.M.P. 
Mrs. Pierson Roung (Vera) 
Percy & Eva Rous 

Mrs. D. Rundle 

Osborne & Jeanetta Sager 
Mr. & Mrs. W. R. St. Clair 
Karl & Anna Sajder 

Walter Scott 

Mrs. J. G. Seaton 

Neil & Kathleen Shaver 
Parlon & Molly Shaver 

Mr. & Mrs. Morris W. Shellard 
Lorne & Gladys Shelly 
Vance & Mona Shields 
Wm. & Helen Slack 

Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Smart 
Mr. & Mrs. Cecil Smith 
Mrs. Earl Smith (Jean) 
Ronald & Patti Smith 
Elgin & Mary Smith 
Francis & Pearl Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. John Smith 
Lloyd & Ruth Smith 

Ross & Rosie Smith 

Glen & Verna Spoor 
Vernon & Velma Stead 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Stevens 

Mr. & Mrs. Allan Stewart 
Mrs. Don Stewart (Ruth) 
Mrs. Mary Strong 

Ken & Jean Stutt 

Percy & Vivian Stutt 

Ted & Thelma Tanner 
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Andrew W. Taylor 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald Taylor 
John T. Taylor 

Mr. & Mrs. James Tennant 
Mr. & Mrs. John Tennant 
Mr. & Mrs. Stewart Tennant 
Barbara Thompson 

C. Robert Thompson 

Don & Lorene Thompson 
Mrs. Frank Thompson 

Jack & Ann Thompson 
Lorne & Mildred Thompson 
Louise J. Thompson 

Miss Muriel G. Thompson 
R. C. Thompson 

Mrs. Robena Thompson 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter Tjepkema 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl Valens 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Valens 
R. Y. Valens 

Jan & Gyfje Vander Hout 
Marshall & Lena Vander Hout 
Mrs. Peter VanSickle 

Mr. & Mrs. Clare Vietch 
Olhus, Doreen & Ingrid Volmers 
Milton & Virginia Wallace 
Wm. & Isobel Wallace 

Miss Jessie H. Wannop 


Thomas & Agnes Wannop 
Mr. & Mrs. F. Watson 

Mr. & Mrs. James Watson 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Webster 
Alfred & Anna West 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert Whetham 
James & Erna Whetham 
Mr. & Mrs. John Whetham 
Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Whetstone 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Whittier 
Mr. & Mrs. Murray Wight 
G. Carl & Margaret Willard 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Ed. Willard 
Mr. & Mrs. Allan Williamson 
Lloyd & Grace Williamson 
Lynn & Beverly Williamson 
Ken & Ruth Wilson 

Mrs. Worthy Black Wing 
Wilfred Wise 

Wilfred & Marie Wise 

Dr. Charles Wray 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis Wood 
Doug. & Marilyn Woods 
Miss Jean Young 

Mrs. R. E. Young 

John & Edna Yovanov 

Ivan & Helen Zimmerman 
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